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RESTORATION OF THE PARTHENON FOR THE NATIONAL MONUMENT. 


fret aoe aad 
public attention appearing to have 
been much roused by an article 
6n the subject of the National Mont- 
ment, in your last Number, I trust 
ede oo admission to a few re- 
tks on the same topic, for the re- 
ception of which that articlé has ably 

the way. 

Complaints have been made, that 
the country has been backward upon 
this occasion ; and the reasoning used in 
the article alluded to, endeavours to ex- 


lain this, b 7 g, that the pa- 
tthe principles which lead nations to 


taise such trophies in remembrance of 


ee es, are not fully understood. It 
to be hoped, that in this respect the 
writer of the article in question is not 
quite correct. If he be, however, his 
strain of ent is well calculated to 
rémedy the evil of which he com- 
plains. 


The true cause, however, of the evi- 
dent tardiness (not to call it luke- 
warmness) of the public on this occa- 
sion, seems to arise very naturally out 
of the uncertainty which prevails, as to 
the plan and situation of the monu- 
ment itself. 

We are described as being a cautious 
nation ; but caution such as ours is not 
the offspring of cold indifference ; nor 
of the narrow prudence of selfishness ; 
it is the wise circum: ion of a deli- 
berating and enlightened people ; and 
1s quite compatible with the warmest 

Most enthusiastic nationality ; and 
with those ennobling feelings of pride 
and patriotism, which ought to spring 


from the recollection of triumphs in 
wich Scotland hhes hed eo ¢minent « 


Vot. V. 





We are not, however, so highly ex- 
cited as to throw away our money for 
no other purpose, than to give g show 
of sincerity to the expression of these 
strong emotions. We feel, that instead 
of contributing to the national honour, 
we should be ing it, were we to 
countenance the erection of a monu- 
ment inadequate to the full expression 
of our sentiments. While we are in 
the dark, therefore, as to the plan of 
any proposed monument, we must be 
in perpetual alarm lest, by raising an 

ifice unworthy of so great an object, 
our triumphs, as well as our apprecia- 
tion of them, would come to be under- 
valued by posterity, and thus one of 
the most obvious advan of the 
national monument would be destroy 
ed. Nor should we, in our own day, 
be free from some feeling of humilia- 
tion, were we to display to our rivals 
in arms, a memorial that, instead of 
sustaining, should tend to depress the 
lofty character we have so nobly a- 
chieved. 

It is no answer to this to assert, that 
such fears are groundless. We must 
judge on this as on every other occa- 
sion, by what we know. And what 
does this knowl furnish? Let us 
look over the whole empire—shall we 
anywhere find, amidst modern struc- 
tures, one edifice in any respect worthy 
of the object in view?—or can any 
person be found bold enough to pro- 
phecy for the works of this country, a 
celebrity as undeviating and enduring 
as that which, for more than two thou 
sand years, has been bestowed on the 
inagnificent structurés of Anfient 
Greece! 


Innumerable attempts have been 
3T2 
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made in all countries, to rival these 
works. 
this is admitted on every hand, the in- 
ference is irresistible, that although it 
be not, in the nature of things, impos- 


sible to reachy or even tosutpass, that * 
aedevet xecllence, ‘yet it is in the’ 


very highest degree improbable, that 

the invention of any modern architect 

shall produce, all at once, a plan ap- 

proaching, even remotely, to the per- 

fection of those models which have 

been handed down to us from anti- 
uity. 

Tt ought to be borne in mind, that 
the public taste in Greece was not the 
growth of any particular occasion, but 
was the result of centuries of patient 
cultivation. Many Grecian temples 
are still in existence, which sufficient- 
ly indicate its gradual progress to- 
wards the perfection which, in the 
age cf Pericles, it finally attained. 
The temples of Pestum and Agrigen- 
tum mark the step from the heavy ar- 
chitecture of Egypt to the more grace- 
ful, though not less solid, proportions 
of the Doric order. The temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius, not only in the 
construction of its parts, and the pro- 
portion of its columns, but in the rude 
sculpture of its Frize, tells, what we 
know from history to be true, that 
it was erected prior to that era of 
public taste which gave birth to the 
celebrated temple of Minerva. ‘Thus, 
both from theory and experience, we 
are entitled to say, that long ere the 
sun of Grecian taste had shed its meri- 
dian lustre on the Acropolis, there 
must have been many bright indica- 
tions of the light which was to come— 
a light of which we, in this coun- 
try, cannot as yet perceive even the 
dawn. ‘How presumptuous were it 
then in us to ar that, by the mere 
effort of our will, however powerfully 
seconded by talents and wealth, we 
can reach at once an excellence which 
it cost even the Greeks so many cen- 
turies to accomplish. And what folly 
were it, with that admitted excellence 
fully within our grasp, to think of 
raising in its stead an edifice which, 
by every coniceivable analogy, must be 


They have all failed ;,and as’ 





(Aug, 
of very doubtful beauty, and almost 
nécessarily thadequate to the great pure 
pose at present in view. 

There is but one opinion upon this 


subject, amongst those who have ej. 
ther visited Atheis, or who jhave sta- 
died thé works which describe ‘that 
city. But as the great majority of 
those persons who are poe to 
contribute to this monument never 
saw the Parthenon, nor even a draw. 
ing of it, it cannot be expected, un 
less some mode be adopted of extend. 
ing the knowledge of this subject, 
that any very general feeling will be 
expressed for its being adopted as the 
model of the national monument. 
There is very little doubt, however, 
that were means afforded to the public 
of comparing the Parthenon of Athens 
with any modern plan whatsoever, the 
decision would speedily be pronounced 
in favour of the former. The commit. 
tee of management would therefore be 
doing the highest service to the cause 
of good taste, were they to circulate a 
drawing of the Parthenon, in a situa- 
tion very nearly resembling its original 
position—that is to say, crowning the 
rock of the Calton-hill. Yet although 
such a measure would be very impor 
tant, in as much as it could not fail to 
expand the public taste, yet, with re- 
ference to the object immediately un- 
der consideration, it would be of little 
avail, unless it were accompanied by a 
pledge that this model, the finest be- 
yond all question which the world 
ever saw, was in fact to be adopted 
the national monument.* 
The advantages which would flow 
from such a decision are numerous and 
striking. The prudential dread allud- 
ed to in the early part of this article, 
would be instantly removed; and 
subscriptions would flow in. from 
those who most assuredly will not 
give their money towards the erection 
of any modern structure whatsoever. 
Again, it is well known what efforts 
have long been made by the taste and 
wealth of England to procure models 
of Grecian architecture in this coun- 
try. Societies have been formed ; ar- 
tists sent out; and ships have been 





© In order that full justice might be done to the subject, such a drawing ought to be 
executed by the hand of a master ; and we feel confident that in such a cause Mr Hugh 
Wilens would cheerfully iend his powerful assistance. This gentleman, to the com- 
mand of matchless skill in execution, and the most refined taste and observation, adds the 
advantage of having studied the original at Athens. 99 
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freighted to transpert Athenian re- 
mains to our northern shores. But 
while numberless detached pieces of 
art have, by means of this perseverance, 
labour, and expense, been brought to 
this country, it has hitherto been found 
impossible to erect one: building on 
the model of the bg ues of antiquity. 
This has arisen, not from any want of 
an ardent desire to accomplish such 
an object ; not from any blindness to 
the incalculable benefits which would 
thereby be conferred on public taste ; 
but principally from the enormous ex- 
pense with which such a structure 
would be attended in London. The 
vicinity, however, to the capital of 
Scotland, of the finest freestone quar- 
ries in the world, gives to the people 
of this country the ready means of ac- 
complishing this desirable object, at 
an expense vastly inferior to what 
would be required in any other part 
of the empire.* We have, moreover, 
the very important advantage of pos- 
sessing a finer situation for so noble a 
structure, than any other city can 
boast of ; a situation, be it recollected, 
which resembles, in the most striking 
manner, the spot selected for a simi- 
lar monument by Phidias himself. 
The object, then, so long and so ar- 
dently wished for by every man of 
taste and education in England, will 
now be placed within their reach. 
Can any one doubt that under the 
vation | circumstances the subscrip- 
tions from that enlightened and enter- 
prising country would be immense? 
Yet without some such powerful sti- 
mulus we have no title to expect that 
our neighbours will assist in accom- 
plishing an object in which they are 
not directly concerned. They have 
enough at home to occupy their atten- 
tion and their wealth, and they would 
ist consider their resources misap- 
plied if directed towards any modern 
edifice out of their own country. But 
the restoration of the finest of all the 
ancient models is an object of such 
importance ; one that comes 
home so immediately to every classical 
recollection and early association,— 
that, in its support, we might safely 
calculate upon the assistance of our 
classical neighbours. They would 


see that the erection of such a tem- 
ple as the Parthenon any where 
within their island, would confer be- 
nefits as lasting and important upon 
the progress of the arts in England, as 
in this country ; being sensible. too, 
that such an object can be looked for 
in this metropolis alone, they would 
be far above jealousy, and would 
cheerfully and liberally contribute to- 
wards its accomplishment. 

Much of the same reasoning will ap- 
ply to India ; where the taste for Gre- 
cian architecture has far outstripped 
that which prevails here. .The Scotch 
form a great proportion of the society 
in that country ; and as they have the 
deepest and most lively interest in 
their country’s renown—and are pos- 
sessed of considerable wealth, they 
become a body of men whom it is ex- 
tremely important to engage heartily 
in this cause. They have: witnessed 
the triumphs which this monument is 
intended to commemorate, though at a 
distance, with a degree of ardour and 
enthusiasm not less heartfelt than it 
was here; but from the absence of 
the distracting causes which surround 
us, the sentiment has proved even 
more lasting. Consequently, most of 
the Scotch’ in India may be expected, 
under any circumstances, to subscribe 
to a certain extent. But as they re- 
tain, even in that country of liberality 
and profusion, all their national good 
sense and caution, they will not easily 
be induced to engage in this sub- 
scription, to the full extent of their 
means, while the present uncertainty 
as to the plan and situation of the mo- 
nument exists. But it is no less cer- 
tain, that if our countrymen in India 
were to be assured that the Parthenon 
of Athens was indeed to be restored, 
and in the capital of their native land, 
they would cooperate in this great 
cause with an efficiency worthy. of 
their birth-place. 

The influence of public opinion is, 
perhaps, no where so strongly felt as 
in India ; there is no country, indeed, 
in which e ed and liberal ideas are 
so generally felt and acted upon: and 
those who best know the state of so- 
ciety there, will deem it no extrava- 
gance to assert, that so unexception- 





* We possess also more than one architect whose powers of execution are fully equal to 


such a task. And surely, even the most eminent of these would, upon due 


reflection, 


feel more highly honoured by becoming the actual restorer of the Parthenon, than from 
being the original planner of any modern edifice. 
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able a plan would instantly be taken 
by every Scotchman ; and that the 
whole European population would soon 


F 


It has been said, that possibly the 
heads of the Courts, in whom the 
power is vested by Act of Parliament, 
of putting a negative on the erection 


of any edifice on the Calton-Hill, 


might object to the national monu- 
placed on that spot. But 


ment being 
the well-known public spirit, and 


ightened views of the eminent in- 


di who fill these stations, se- 
cure us from this apprehension. Th 
would, in all probability, object, an 


with reason, to the project rh ce | 
aym- 


a modern building, of dou 


metry, on that beautiful situation.— 


But were the good taste of the public 
te decide upon transferring to this 
country that exquisite structure which 
still stands unrivalled by modern art, 
there can surely be no doubt of Sacer 
ing permission to place it on the v 

spot, which its original author would 
have chosen, as best calculated to a- 
dor the city, at once to display its 
own peculiar excellencies, and to ren- 
der it, what such a monument ought 
undoubtedly to be—proudly and emi- 


nently conspicuous. 





P CAuug. 
The importance of attending to this 
subject will be obvious to Chery 
who has seen the new County 
of this ey This building is 


from to : aw of Athens, 
resem t in all respects, exc 
situation. The original beh lid 
on the summit of the Acropolis, has 4 
bold and fine effect. ereas the 
modern copy, though very skilfully 
executed, being hemmed in and over. 
topped by lofty piles of masonry, has its 
beauty, if not quite destroyed, at least 
éssentially injured. Notwithstand- 
ing this unfortunate circumstance 
however, we must ever feel grateful 
to the patriotic individual to whose 
active public spirit we owe- the intro- 
duction of this first model of Grecian 
art. And it is most earnestly to be 
hoped, that, as he enjoys an uncommon 
share of public esteem and confidence, 
he will, upon this important occasion, 
lend the weight of his great influence 
towards the advancement of the na- 
tional taste: and thus, in the most 
legitimate way, establish his title to 
that extensive popularity which, ona 
recent occasion, taised him to one of 
the highest situations in this country. 
ee 





REMARKS'ON DON JUAN. 


Ir has not been without much reflec- 
tion and overcoming many reluctan- 
cies; that we have at last resolved to 
say a few words more to our readers 
ma” 4 this very extraordinary 
. The nature and causes of our 

i ties will be easily understood 
by those of them who have read any 
part of Don Juan—but we despair of 
pees | justified as to the conclusion 
at which we have arrived, in the opi- 
nion of any but those who have read 
and understood the whole of a work, 
in the composition of which there is 
unquestionably a more thorough and 
intense infusion of genius and vice— 


pene —than in any poem 
ich had ever before been written in 
the English, or indeed in any other 
modern . Had the wickedness 
been less inextricably mingled with 
the beauty and the grace, and the 
strength of a most inimitable and incom- 
— muse, our task would have 

easy: But sttence would be a 
very poor and a very useless chastise- 


ment to be inflicted by us, or by any 
one, on a production, whose cortup- 
tions have been so effectually embalm- 
ed—which, in spite of all that critics 
can do or refrain from doing, nothing 
can possibly Pear from taking @ 


high place in the literature of our coun¢ 
try, and remaining to all a pers 
ted intel 


— monument of the ¢ 
ect, ahd the depraved heart, of one of 
the most remarkable men to whom 
that country has had the honour and 
the disgrace of giving birth. 

That Lord Byron has never writ- 
ten any thing more decisively and tti+ 
umphantly expressive of the greatnes# 
of his genius, will be allowed by all 
who have read this poem. That (lay- 
ing all its manifold and grievons of 
fences for a moment out of our view 
it is by far the most admirable speci- 
men of the mixture of ease, strength 
gayety, and seriousness extant in 
whole body of English poetry, is 

ition to which, we are alm 
well persuaded, very few of them 
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their ent. With sorrow and 
amiliation do we speak it—the poet 
devoted his powers to the worst of 
rposes and passions ; and it increases 
t and our sorrow, that he has 
them entire. What the im- 
effect of the poem may be on 
literature, we cannot 







ad to guess—too happy could 

we 
fope that its lessons of boldness and 
i in », and versification, 
and conception, might be attended to, 
as they e to be—without any 
stain being suffered to fall on the pu- 
rity of those who minister to the ge- 
netal shape and culture of the public 
mind, from the mischievous insults 


st all good principle and all 
ing which bare been im on 
em in so many elements of fas- 


ed to its utmost strength, in devising 
every possible method of pouring scorn 
upon every element of good or noble 
nature in the hearts of his readers, 
Love— honour—patriotism—religion, 
ae mentioned only to be scoffed 
at and derided, as if their sole rest~ 
ing-place were, or ought to be, in 
the s of fools. It appears, in 
hort, as if this miserable man, having 
xhausted every species of sensual gra- 
tification—having drained the cup of 
sin even to its bitterest , were 
resolved to shew us that heis no longer 
a ing, even in his frailties ;— 
but a cool unconcerned fiend, laugh- 
ba, a detestable glee over the 
whole of the better and werse elements 
of which humen life is ay ia 
treating well nigh with equal derision 

ure of virtues, and the most 
’ Paap alike to the 
beauty of the one, 4 ie om ity 


t frail but ble humani 
whose Bs ma Paver: exninied in’ 





secret to hi ‘ 7 weep 
i feeds a a an 
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most phantasti¢ transgressions of heart 
and mind, is the of a conscious 
sinner, in whom sin has not become 
the sole rags: of life and action—~ 
of a soul for which there is yet hope, 
But to lay bare to the eye of man and of 
woman all the hidden convulsions of 
a wicked spirit—thoughts too abo- 
minable, we would hope, to have been 
imagined by any but him that has ex- 
pressed them—and to do all this with- 
out one symptom of pain, contrition, 
remorse, or hesitation, with a calm care- 
less ferociousness of contented and satis- 
fied depravity—this wasan insult which 
no wicked man of genius had ever be- 
fore dared to put upon hisCreator or his 
Species. This highest ofall possible ex 
hibitions of self-abandonment has been 


set forth in mirth and gladness, by one - 


whose name was once pronounced with 
pride and veneration by every English 
voice. This atrocious consummation 
was reserved for Byron. 

It has long been sufficiently mani- 
fest, that this man is devoid of reli- 
gion. At times, indeed, the power 
and presence of the Deity, as speaking 
in the sterner workings of the elements, 
seems to force some momentary con 
sciousness of their existence into his la~ 
bouring breast ;—a spirit in which there 
breathes so much of the divine, can- 
not always resist the majesty of its 


Maker, But of true religion terror is / 
a small part—and of all religion, that ‘ 


founded on mere terror, is the least 
worthy of such a man as Byron. We 
may look in vain through all his works 
for the slightest evidenge that his soul 
had ever listened to the gentle voice of 
the oracles. His understanding has 
been subdued into conviction by some 
passing cloud ; but his heart has never 
been touched, He has never write 
ten one line that savours of the spi- 
rit of meckness. His faith is but 
for a moment— he believes and 
trembles,” and relapses in into 


‘Wa, Geom of unbelicf—a pom in 


he is at least as deyoid of 
Hors and Cuariry as he is of 
Faitu.—The same proud hardness of 
Fas vhich ae Bagby of. M4 
wan a i aith for w 
his fathers bled, has rendered him @ 
scorner of the better part of woman ; 
and therefore it is that his love poe 
3 continual iogglt, so Soe ety 
at inspires it. The ¥ 
the’ pasion is all that ‘bas ound 2 
resting place within his breast—His 


— 
—__ 
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idol is all of clay—and he dashes her 
to pieces almost in the moment of his 
worship. Impiously railing against 
his Gotshal and meanly disloyal 
to his Sovereign and his country,—and 
brutally outraging all the best feel- 
ings of female honour, affection, 
and confidence—How smal] a part of 
chi is that which remains to the 
descendant of the Byrons—a gloomy 
vizor, and a deadly weapon ! 

Of these offences, however, or of 
such as these, Lord Byron had been 

ilty abundantly before, and for such 

e has before been rebuked in our 
own, and in other more authoritative 
pages. There are other and newer 
sins with which the author of Don 
Juan has stained himself—sins of a 
class, if possible, even more despic- 
able than any he had before commit- 
ted ; and in regard to which it is mat- 
ter of regret to us, that as yet our pe- 
riodical critics have not appeared to ex- 
press themselves with | seemly mea- 
sure of manly and candid indignation. 
i Those who are acquainted, (as who 
is not?) with the main incidents in 
the private life of Lord Byron ;—and 
who have not seen this production, 
(and we are aware, that very few of 
our Northern readers have seen it)— 
will scarcely believe, that the odious 
malignity of this man’s bosom should 
have carried him so far, as to make 
him commence a filthy and impious 
poem, with an elaborate satire on the 
character and manners of his wife— 
from whom, even by his own confes- 
sion, he has been separated only in 
consequence of his own cruel and heart- 
less misconduct. Itis in vain for Lord 
Byron to attempt in any way to justif 
his own behaviour in thas affair ; er 
now that he has so openly and auda- 
ciously invited inquiry and reproach, 
we do not see any reason why he 
should not be plainly told so by the 
general voice of his countrymen. It 
would not be an easy matter to per- 
suade any Man who has any knowledge 
of the nature of Woman, that a fem. 
such as Lord Byron has himself de- 
scribed his wife to be, would rashly, 
or hastily, or lightly te herself, 
from the love which she had once been 


inspired for such a man as he is, or 
was. Had he not heapeil rose pe 
insult, and scorn upon scorn—had he 
not forced the iron of his contempt 
into her very soul—there is no woman 


of delicacy and virtue, as he admitted 
Lady Byron to be, who would not haye 
hoped all things and suffered all thj 
from one, her love of whom must have 
been inwoven with so many exalting 
elements of delicious pride, and more 
delicious humility. To offend the love 
of such a woman was wrong—but it 
might be forgiven ; to desert her was 
unmanly—but he might have returned 
and wiped for ever from her eyes the 
tears of her desertion ;but to injure, 
and to desert, and then to furn back 
and wound her widowed privacy with 
unhallowed strains of cold-blooded 
mockery—was brutally, fiendishly, in. 
expiably mean. For impurities ‘there 
might be some possibility of pardon, 
were they supposed to spring only from 
the reckless abyancy of young blood 
and fiery passions,—for impiety there 
might at least be pity, were it visible 
that the misery of the impious soul 
were as great as its darkness ;—but for 
offences such as this, which cannot pro- 
ceed either from the madness of sudden 
impulse, or the bewildered agonies 
of self-perplexing and self-despairi 
doubt—but which speak the wilfi 
and determined spite of an unrepent- 
ing, unsoftened, smiling, sarcastic, joy- 
ous sinner—for such diabolical, such 
slavish vice, there can be neither pity 
nor pardon. Our knowledge that it is 
committed by one of the most power- 
ful intellects our island ever has pro- 
duced, lends intensity a thousand 
fold to the bitterness of our indigna- 
tion. Every high thought that was ever 
kindled in our breasts by the ig 
Byron—every pure and lofty feelin 
that ever responded from within us 
to the sweep of his majestic inspir- 
ations—every remembered moment of 
admiration and enthusiasm is up in 
arms against him. We look back with 
a mixture of wrath and scorn to the 
delight with which we suffered our- 
selves to be filled by one who, all the 
while he was furnishing us with de- 
light, must, we cannot doubt it, have 
been mocking us with a cruel mock- 
ery—less cruel only, beeause less pe- 
culiar, than that with which he has now 
turned him from the lurking-place of 
his selfish and polluted exile, to pour 
the pitiful chalice of his contumely 00 
the surrendered devotion of a virgin- 
bosom, and the holy hopes of the mo- 
ther of his child. The consciousness 
of the insulting deceit which has bee 
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practised upon us, mingles with the 
iets eects 

ion of an ge~ 
nius—to ag us wish that no such 
being as Byron ever had existed. It 
js indeed a sad and an humiliating 


- thing to know, that in the same year 


there proceeded from the same pen two 
uctions, in all things so different, 
as the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold 


and this loathsome Don Juan. 


Lady Byron, however, has one con- 
solation still remaining, and yet we fear 
she will think it but a poor one. She 
shares the scornful satire of her hus- 
band, not only with all that is good, 
and pure, and high, in human nature,— 
its principles and its feelings; but 
with every individual also, in whose 
character the predominance of these 
blessed elements has been sufficient to 
excite the envy, or exacerbate the de- 
spair of this guilty man. We shall 
not needlessly widen the wound by 
detailing its cruelty ; we have mention- 
edone, and, all will admit, the worst 
instance of the private malignity which 
has been embodied in so many passa- 
ges of Don Juan; and we are quite 
sure, the lofty-minded and virtuous 
men whom Lord Byron has debased 
himself by insulting, will close the vo- 
lume which contains their own inju- 
ries, with no feelings save those of 
pity for Him that has inflicted them, 
and for Her who partakes so largely in 
the same injuries; and whose hard 
destiny has deprived her for ever of 
that proud and pure privilege, which 
enables themselves to despise them. 
As to the rest of the world, we know 
not that Lord Byron could have in- 
vented any more certain means of 
bringing down contempt inexpiable 
on his own head, than by turning the 
weapons of his spleen against men 
whose virtues few indeed can equal, 
but still fewer are so lost and unwor- 
thy as not to love and admire, 

The mode in which we have now 
expressed ourselves, might be 9 suf- 
ficient apology for making no extracts 
from this poem itself. But our indig- 
nation, in regard to the morality of t 
poem, has not blinded us to its ma- 
cae beauties ; and we the more 

ing to quote a few of the passages 
which sasthe read without a blush, 
the comparative rarity of such 
passages will, in all probability, operate 
to the complete exclusion of the work 
— the libraries of the greater 
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part of our readers, As it is out of the 
uestion for us to think of analyzing 

the story, we must quote at the haz- 

ard of some of our quotations being 

very imperfectly understood. 

*« Vernon, the butcher Cumberland, Wolfe, Hawke, 
Prince Ferdinand, Granby, Burgoyne, Keppel, 


Howe, 
Evil and » have had their tithe of talk 
i then, like Wellesiey now; 

Banquo’s monarchs stalk, 
Followers a “nine y~ a8 of that sow : 
France, too, Buonaparte ? 
Recorded in the Moniteur and Courier. 
** Barnave, Brissot, Condorcet, Mirabeau, 

Petion, Clootz, Danton, Marat, La Fayette, 
Were French, and famous peuple, as we —s 

And there were others scarce forgotten yet, 
Joubert, Hoche, Marceau, Lannes, Dessaix, 


With many of the pry 4 set, 

Exceedingly remarkable at times, 
But not at all adapted to my rhymes. 
** Nelson was once Britannia’s god of war, 

And still should be so, but the tide 1s turned ; 
There’s no more to be said of » 

‘ Tis — our —_ quietly inurn’d ; 

ecause the army’s grown more popular, 

At which the naval le are concern’d : 
Besides, the Prince is all for the land-service, 
Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, and Jerviag 

* 


“Yo Juan now was sixteen years of 
i, Eundecene, dlandon, bh Gol belbinoeianlt 


Tall e, 
Active, h not so tl » 28 & page; 
* And every w but his mnuthior dota 
i man; but she flew in a rage, 
And bit her lips (for else she might have scream’d), 
If any said so, for to be —— 
Was in her eyes a thing the most atrocious. 
«* Amongst her numerous acquaintance, all 
Selected for discretion and devotion, 
There was the Donna Julia, whom to call 
Pretty were but to give a feeble notion 
Of many charms in her as natural 
As sweetness to the flower, or salt to ocean, 


Her zone to Venus, or his bow to Cupi 
(But this last simile is trite and stupid.) 


When proud 
Boabdil wept, of Donna Julia’s 

Some went to Africa, some staid in S » 

Her great great chose to remain. 


«* She married (I forget the 
with am Hide » who 
than 


In that point so in each 
Bie wd in and in, as nae 
a their cousins—nay, their aun’ nieces, 
Wildl always spoils the : if it increases. 
“ This poate Gos ales Sees 
Ruin’d its but much improved its : 
For, from a root the ugliest in Old Spain 
Sprung up a branch as beautiful as fresh; 
The sons no more were the daughters plain : 
But there’s a rumour 1 fain would hush, 
id that Donna 


’s grandmamma 
Don more heirs at love than law. 
t be, the race went on 


every generation, 
= es son, ) 

Who an daughter m narration 
have J this single one é 
uld be but Julia (whom on this occasion 

I shall have much. to speak about), and she 

Was married, charming, chaste, and twenty-three. 


* Her I’m very fond of handsome 
Was large and dark, suppressing half ts fire 

Until she spoke, then pepe its soft disguise 
Flash’d an expression of pride than ire, 

And love than either; and there would arise 
A something in them which was not desire, 


3U 








But would have been, perhaps, but for the soul 
Which struggled through and chasten’d down the 


** Her hair was cluster’d o’er a brow 
Bright wi Tee and fair and ~~ Aen geal 


was like the 
Her cheek al pu le with the bea of youth, 
Mounting, at a 


As if her canen ran lightning ; me in sooth, 
Possess’d an air and grace by no means common : 
Her a — ad tali—I hate a dumpy women." » 


«+ And itehe met hi en; es sweet ‘she smiled 1 no more, 
r than her smile, 
ts in store 

She must not own, but ch ’d more the while, 
For that compression in its —— core; 

Even innocence itself has many a wile, 
And willnot dare to trust itself with truth, 
And love is taught hypocrisy from youth. 


** But passion most dissembles yet betrays 
Even by its darkness; as the ackest lay 
— the heaviest ithe vain displays 
workin; through Vv costed eye, 
And in whatever aspect it arrays ny , 
en mes axe same hypocris: ypoaiey 5 
wy 3 even disdain or hate, 
ym masks it wears, and still too late. 
«« Then there were sighs, the deeper for suppression 
And stolen — —— = the th ‘ 
And emnbling us| 10 r no transgression, 
Rootes and restlessness when 


f moonlight, ibe Says : 


atilins, wh leaves room forthe fll sou! 


a ot hot wholly t 5 its — a $ 
The silver 


it which. hallowing tree and tower 
Sheds and deep softness o’er the whole, 
Breathes also vanhene, and o’er it throws 
ramien. ~peegued whieh is not repose.” 


At midnight ai is sweet to milit di 

on e and moonlit 
The and oar of Adria’s gondolier, aed 
By mellow’d, o’er the waters sweep; 
TSE ore ee ereaing ex eppenr ; 
*Tis sweet to listen as the nightwinds 

ogeh a bm mh. wo *tis sweet to view on hi 
The rain w, based on ocean, span the sky. 


*¢ 'Tis s pm nae aeahonrn 
thed welcome as we draw near 


Bay 
Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Lage y= Ny look Pron when we come ; 
’Tis sweet to be awaken’d by the lark, 
Or lull’d by wnt df sweet the hum 
Of bees, the <etee of girls, the of birds, 
The lisp of ehi » and their earliest words. 


For an , or cash, or country-seat, 
» but with stamina so steady, 
POEL II 


- "Tis sweet to win, no matter how, one’s laurels 
yt wg tad tis sweet to put an end 

To strife: ’tis sometimes sweet to have our quarréls, 
Particularly with a tiresome friend ; 

Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in barrels; 

Dear creature we 


. Agana the wotid an dea the schoolboy spot 


tie’er forget, though there we are forgot. 
«* But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
pe a er ge Py stands alone, 
Like Adams recollection of his fall ; 
The ~ - knowledge has bem pluck’d—all’s 
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And life yields nothing further to recall 
wou. of this ambrosial pole so ome, 

No doubt in fable, as the unft yn 

Fire which Prometheus filch’d ‘or us from heaven? 


The conclusion of the history of this 
passion is, that Don Juan is detected 
in the lady’s chamber at midnight 
her husband. Thinking her lover 
fectually concealed, Donna Julia rates 
her Lord in a style of volubility in 
which, it must be granted, there is 
abundance of the true vis comica,— 
The detection which follows almost 
immediately after the conclusion of 
the —_ ives much additional ab- 
surdity to the amazing confidence of 
the lady. 


** During this inquisition Julia’s Ap 
Was a asleop—* Yes, search search,’ she 


© Insult on insult heap, and wrong on : 
It was for this that I became a bride! 
For this in silence I have suffer’d long 
A husband like Alfonso at my side; 
But now I'll bear no more, nor here remain, 
If there be law, or lawyers, in all Spain. 


** * Yes, Don Alfonso! husband now no more, 
If ever you indeed deserved the name, 
Is't worthy of your years ?—you have threescore, 
Fifty, or sixty—it is all the same— 
Is't wise or fitting causeless to explore 
For facts against a virtuous woman's fame? 
Ungrateful, perjured, barbarous Don Alfonso, 
How dare you think your lady would go on so? 


«* © Ts it for this I have disdain’d to hold 
The common privileges of my sex ? 
That | have chosen a confessor so old 
And deaf, that a r it would vex, 
And never once he had cause to scold, 
But found my very innocence perplex 
So much, he always doubted I was married— 
How sorry you will be when I’ve miscarried! 


«* * Was it for this that no Cortejo ere 

I yet have chosen from out the youth of Seville? 
Is it for this I scarce went any where, 

Except to bull-fights, mass, play, rout, and revel? 
Is it for this, whate’er my suitors were, 

I favour’d none—nay, was almost uncivil? 
Is it for this that General Count O’Reilly, 
Who took Algiers, declares I used him vilely? 


** © Did not the Italian Musico Cazzani 
Sing at my heart six months at least in vain? 
Did not his countryman, Count Corniani, | 
Call me the only virtuous wife in S 
Were there not also Russians, Engli only 
The Count ery. ong I put in pain, 
And Lord Mount Coffeehouse, the Irish peer, 
Who kill’'d himself for love (with wine) last year. 


** ¢ Have I not had two Rshope a at my feet? 
The Duke of Iehar, and Don Fernan Nunez, 
And is it thus a faithful wife you treat? 
I wonder in what quarter now the moon is: 
I praise your vast forbearance not to beat 
Me also, since the time so opportune is— 
Oh, —* man! with sword drawn and cock’ 


Now, t telfene me, don’t you cut a pretty figure? 


*« © Was it for this pb took your sudden o—_ 

Under pretence of business indispensible 
With that sublime of rascals your looking sensible 
Be IT IE 

ving play’d t oug! 

Deserves the worst, his conduct’s less detboaile, 
Because, no doubt, ’twas for his dirty fee, 
And not from any love to you nor me. 


ae; @ a ip Gees the sepa 

By all means let the gpatiewpen unooes 
You've made the apartment in a fit condition :— 

we pen and ink for you, sir, when you need 

dag rey Sing be noted with 
not you for nothing should be feed— i 

ass meupeioanioenten turn your - 
‘Oh!’ sobb’d Antonia, ‘I could tear their eyes out 
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« ¢ There is the closet, there the toilet, there 
The anti-chamber—search them under, over ; 


There is the sofa, there the great arm-chair, 
The chimney—which would really hold a lover. 
1 wish to sleep, and beg you will take care 
make no further noise, till you discover 
The secret cavern of this lurking treasure— 
And when ’tis found, let me, too, have that pleasure. 


« « And now, Hidalgo! now that you have thrown 
Doubt upon me, confusion over all, 
pray. have the courtesy to make it known 
is the man you search for? how d’ye call 
Him ? what’s his lineage? let him but be shown— 
I hope he’s young and handsome—is he tall ? 
Tell me—and be assured, that since you stain 
My honour thus, it shall not be in vain. 


« ¢ At least, perhaps, he has not sixty years, 
At that ogee would be too old for doaghter, 

Or for so young a husband’s — fears— 
(Antonia ! let me have a g 

jam ashamed of having shed these tears, 
They are unworthy of my father’s daughter ; 

My mother dream’d not in my natal hour 

‘That I should fall into a monster’s power- 


s* ¢ Perhaps ’tis of Antonia you are jealous, 
You saw that she was aa my side 
i 


When you broke in upon us with your fellows: 
Look — you please—we’ve nothing, sir, to 
hide ; 


Only another time, I trust, you'll tell us, 
Or for the sake of mey abide 

A moment at the door, that we may be 

Drest to receive so much good company. 


« © And now, sir, I have done, and say no more ; 
The little I have said may serve to show 
The guileless heart in silence may grieve o’er 
The wrongs to whose exposure it is slow :— 
I leave yen to your conscience as before, 
Twill one ask you why you used me so ? 
God grant you feel not then the bitterest grief! 
Antonia! where’s my pocket-handkerchief ?” 


« She ceased, and turn’d upon her pillow; pa'e 
She lay, her dark eyes flashing through their tears, 
Like skies that rain and lighten; as a veil, 
Waved and o’ershading her wan cheek, appears 
Her streaming hair; the black curls strive, but fail, 
To hide the glossy shoulder, which uprears 
Its snow through all;—her soft lips lie apart, 
And louder than her breathing beats her heart.” 


In consequence of this intrigue, Don 
Juan is sent on his travels; and the 


lady, who is shut up in a convent, 


takes leave of him in a beautiful let- 
ter, of which this is'a part. 


** * Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

*Tis woman’s whole existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 

few there are whom these can not estrange ; 

Men have all these resources, we but one, 
To love again, and be again undone. 


* € You will — in pleasure, and in pride, 
Beloved loving many; all is o’er ‘i 
For me on earth, except some years to hide 
My shame and sorrow deep in my heart’s core ; 
These I could bear, but cannot cast aside 
The passion which still rages as before, 
And so farewell—forgive me, love me—No, 
That word is idle now—but let it go. 


“« * My breast has been all weakness, is so yet ; 
But still I think pn deat Focal] 
y blood still rushes where my spirit’s set, 
As roll the waves before the settled wind ; 
My! tpl mer nor can for, - 
Oall, except one ii > ly blind ; 
So shakes the needle, ‘ants the pole, 
As vibrates my fond heart to my fix’d soul, 
“ *T have no more to say, but r still, 
And dare not set iby sea jis sheet, 
And yet I may as well the task fulfil, 
ay can scarce be more complete : 
1 had not lived till now, could sorrow kill ; 
Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow would 


Ad ast even survive this last adieu, 


with life, to love and pray for you 
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** This note was written u ilt-edged 

With a neat little crow Pal, ight and — 
Her small white hand id hardly reach the taper, 

It trembled as my Ayo needles do, 
And yet she did not let one tear escape her ; 

The seal a sunflower; * Elle vous suit partout,” 
The motto, cut upon a white cornelian ; 
The wax was superfine, its hue vermillion.” 

Perhaps there are not a few women 

who may profit from seeing in what a 
style of contemptuous coldness the 
sufferings to which licentious love ex- 
poses them are talked of by such 
people as the author of Don Juan. The 
many fine eyes that have wept dan- 
gerous tears over his descriptions of the 
Gulnares and Medoras cannot be the 
worse for seeing the true side of his 
picture. 


** Alas ! the love of women! it is known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 

And if tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone, 

And their revenge is as the tiger’s spring, 
Deadly, and quick, and ciushing; yet, as real 
Torture is theirs, what they inflict they feel. 

* They are right; for man, to man so oft unjust, 

Is always so to women; one sole bond 
Awaits them, treachery is al) their trust ; 

— to conceal their bursting hearts dcspond 
Over their idol, till some wealthier lust 

Buys them in marriage—and what rests beyond ? 
Athankless husband, next a faithless lover, 
Then dressing, nursing, praying, and all’s over. 
* Some take a lover, some take dramis or prayets, 

Some mird their household, others dissipation, 
Some run away, and but exchange their cares, 

Losing the advantage of a virtuous station ; 
Few changes e’er can better their affairs, 

Theirs being an unnatural situation, 

From the dull palace to the dirty hovel: 
Some play the devil, and then write a novel.” 


The amour with this Spanish lad 
is succeeded by a shipwreck, in whic 
Juan alone escapes. He is dashed on 
the shore of the Cyclades, where he is 
found by a beautiful and innocent girl, 
the daughter of an old Greek pirate,— 
with whom, as might be supposed, the 
same game of guilt and abandonment 
is played over again. There is, how- 
ever, a very superior kind of poetry in 
the conception of this amour—the de- 
solate isle—the utter loneliness of the 
maiden, who is as ignorant as she is 
innocent—the helpless condition of 
the youth—every thing conspires to 
render it a true romance. How easy 
for Lord Byron to have kept it free 
from any stain of pollution! What 
cruel barbarity, in creating so much 
of beauty only to mar and ruin it! 
This is really the very suicide of ge- 
nius. ' 

Around his searooelad lmmbe ; andthe flr ata 
Raised higher the faint head which o’er it hung ; 

And her t cheek, all pure and warm, 
Pillow’d his death-like forehead ; then she wrung 


His dewy curls, long drench’d by every storm ; 
And watehrd with eagerness each t that drew 


A sigh from his heaved bosom—and hers, too. 


** And lifting him with care into the cave, 
The gentle girl, and her attendant,—onc 
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Y yet her elder, and of brow less grave, 
more robust of figure,—then begun 
To kindle fire, and as the new flames gave 
Light tothetrocks that roof’d them, which the sun 
Had never seen, the maid, or whatsce’er 
She was, appear’d distinct, and tall, and fair. 


Her brow was overhung with coinstof gold, 
That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair, 
Her clustering hair, whose | were roll’d 
In braids behind, and though her stature were 
Even of the hi for a female mould, 
They nearly reach’d her heel ; and in her air 
There was a something which bespoke command, 
As one who was a lady in the 


Her hair, I said, was auburn; but her eyes 
Were black as death, their lashes the same hue, 
Of downeast length, in whose silk shadow lies 
attraction, for when to the view 
Forth from its raven Sings the fuil glance flies, 
Ne’er with such force the swiftest arrow flew; 
*Tis as the snake late coil’d, who — his length, 
And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 


Her brow was white and low, her cheek’s pure dye 
Like twilight rosy still with the set sun; 
Short upper lip—sweet lips! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such ; for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary. 
(A race of mere impostors, when all’s done— 
I’ve seen much finer women, ripe and real, 
‘Than all the nonsense of their stone ideal.) 
yu a pn ah I say so, for ’tis just 
One Id not rail without a decent cause : 
There was an Irish lady, to whose bust 
I ne’er saw justice done, and yet she was 
A frequent model; and if e’er she must 
Yield to stern Time and Nature’s wrinkling laws 
They will destroy a face which mortal thought 
Ne’er compass’d, nor less mortal chisel wrought. 


And such was she, the lady of the cave: 

Her dress was very different from the Spanish, 
Simpler, and yet of colours not so grave ; 

For, as you know, the Spanish women banish 
Bright hues when out of doors, and yet, while wave 

them (what I hope will never vanish) 

The uina and the mantilla, they 
Seem at the same time mystical and gay. 


But with our damsel this was not the case : 

Her dress was many-colour’d, finely spun ; 
Her locks curl’d negligently round her face, 

But through them gold and gems profusely shone; 
Her girdle sparkled, and the richest lace 

Flow’d in her veil, and many a precious stone 
Flash’d on her little hand ; but, what was shocking ; 
Her small snow feet had slippers, but no stocking. 


“ And forth they wandered, her sire being gone, 
As Lhave said, upon an expedition ; 
And mother, brother, guardian she had none, 
Save Zoe, who, although with due precision 
She waited on her lady with the sun, 
Thought daily service was her only mission, 
warm water, wreathing her long tresses, 
And as now and then for cast-off dresses. 
* 7 + * + - 
** It was the cooling hour, just when the rounded 
Red sun sinks down. behind che azure hill, 
Which then seems as if the whole earth it bounded, 
« Circling all nature, hush’d, and dim, and still, 
With the far mountain-crescent half surrounded 
On one side, and the deep sea calm and chill 
a the other, and the rosy sky, 
h one star sparkling through it like an eye. 
** And thus the y wander’d forth. and hand in hand, 
Over the shining pebbles and the shells, 
Glided along the smooth and harden’d sand, 
And in the worn and wild re 38 
Work’d by the storms, yet work’d as it were plann’d 
In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and cells, 
They turn’d to rest; and, each clasp’d by an arm, 
ied to the deep twilight’s purple charm. 


“ They look’d up to the sky, whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 
7 oeet upon the glittering sea below, 
ence the broad moon rose circling into sight 5 
They heard the wave’s splash, and the wind so low, 
And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light 
Into each other—and, beholding this, 
Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss ; 


** A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth, and love, 
And beauty, all concentrating like rays P 
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Into one focus, kindled from above; 
Such kisses as belong to early days. 
* * * + * 
“They were alone, but not alone as they 
Who shut in chambers think it loneliness; 
The silent ocean, and they starlight bay, 
The twilight glow, which momently grew less, 
The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, that lay 
Around them, made them to each other press, 
As if there were no life beneath the sky 
Save theirs, and that their life could never die. 
«© + * 7 * * 
“ Haidee was Nature’s bride, and knew not this: 
Haidee was Passion’s child, born where the sua 
Showers triple light, and scorches even the kiss 
Of his gazelle-eyed daughters; she was one 
Made but tolove, to feel that she was his 
Who was her chosen: what was said or done 
Elsewhere was nothing—she had nought to fear, 
Hope, care, nor love beyond, her heart beat here, 
“And now *twas done—on the lone shore were 
plighted 
vam ~ eet the stars, their nuptial torches, 
1e¢ 
Beauty upon the beautiful they lighted : 
Ocean their witness, and the cave their bed, 
By their own feelings haliow’d and united, 
Their priest was Solitude, and they were wed: 
And they were happy, for to their young eyes 
Each was an angel, and earth paradise.” 


But the best and the worst of 
the whole is without doubt the de- 
scription of the shipwreck. As a piece 
of terrible painting, it is as much su- 
perior as can be to every description 
of the kind—not even excepting that 
in the Auneid—that ever was created. 
In comparison with the fearful and 
intense reality of its horrors, every 
thing that any former poet had thrown 
together to depict the agonies of that 
awful scene, appears chill and tame. | 


«« Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, 
Then shrieked the timid—and s still the 
brave— 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave: . 
And the sea yawned around her like a hell, 
And down she sucked with her the whirling wave= 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, ' 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


«* And first one universal shriek there rushed, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder. And then all was hushed 

Save the wild wind, and the remorseless dash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gushed, 

Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” 

But even here the demon of his de- 
pravity does not desert him. We 
dare not stain our pages with quoting 
sny specimens of the disgusting met- 
riment with which he has inters 
his picture of human suffering. He 
paints it well, only to shew that he 
scorns it the more effectually ; and of 
all the fearful sounds which ring m 
the ears of the dying, the most horri- 
ble is the demoniacal laugh with which 
this unpitying brother exults over the 
contemplation of their despair. W 
our readers believe that the most m- 
nocent of all his odious sarcasms 5 
contained in these two lines? 


** They grieved for that perished 
And also for the: 


inthe cutie 
th it, casks, and butter.” 
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EMIGRATION TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


We shall not here enter at large up- 
on the question, whether the super- 
abundant population of this country 
may be employed on the waste lands, 
as Segond by Alderman Wood, or 
subsisted in villages, as attempted to 
be practised by Mr Owen. We can- 
not however help thinking and saying, 
that somewhat more is required to 
compose human happiness than bare 
existence, whether that existence arise 
from the enclosure and cultivation of 
fens and mountains, or from pauper 
and extra-parochial republics. It is 
useless to lay down maxims, that will 
be slighted by those whose wants are 
pressing and immediate. Poverty has 
neither time nor temper to reason up- 
on remote advantages. Doubtless, 
plans may be proposed which, with 
wisdom and economy, might ultimate- 
ly support the surplus population of 
Great Britain ; but while so much dis- 
tress prevails, and emigration has be- 
come the passion of our restless and 
dissatisfied poor, it behoves the prac- 
tical philanthropist, while he pities 
the one, to convert the other to the best 
advantage. The evil of mendicity ex- 
ists to an unquestionable and alarming 
extent ; and we have seen with what 
avidity adventurers have left their na- 
tive shores for the wilds of America. 
Itis too late in the day, to talk of 
giving to each individual his acre of 
land. The growth of trade and wealth 
forbids such Utopian divisions. Ex- 
tent, or, if you please, monopoly of 
property, is the natural consequence of 
commerce and civilization, and the few 
rich must make the many poor. The 
poor, however, will increase in num- 
bers, if not in wealth, and swarms of 
the enterprizing indigent are ever found 

y, in over-grown countries, to ex- 
genge the certainty of want at home 
for the chance of abundance abroad. 
We need scarcely appeal to history in 
attestation of these truths. "We would 
not be understood to discourage the 
efforts of philanthropy, to retain and 
employ the poor in their own country. 
Every possible exertion should be 
made to alleviate their wants and sti- 
mulate their industry. To this we 
are urged no less by moral than poli- 
tical duty.. Idleness is the mother of 
want, and the nurse of vice and sedi- 


‘+ An unemployed and licentious 
You. V~ 


poor is the deadliest cancer of a state. 
But to our subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has submitted to Parliament the ex- 
pediency of voting £50,000 towards 
the encouragement of emigration to 
the Cape of Geod Hope. Let it be re- 
membered, once for all, that it is not 
because that colony is too thin of in- 
habitants, but that the mother country | 
is too full, this plan is suggested. The 
question is not, how you may main- 
tain a surplus peasantry in the land 
that gave them birth, but, whether 
you will stop emigration to the frozen 
shores of Canada, and to the United 
States, or divert and encourage it to 
the finest colony in the world. ._We 
surely have learnt enough of North 
America to convince us of the degrad~ 
ed and miserable condition , of its 
people. South Africa, on: the other 
hand, has every advantage to repay the 
sacrifice of quitting the land of our 
forefathers. 

The more fully to understand and 
appreciate these advantages, we shall 
set before our readers a short view of 
the condition and facilities of the co- 
lony in question. 

The spring, from September to 
December, is the most agreeable sea- 
son. The summer, from December to. 
March, is often intensely hot, The 
autumn, from March to June, is ge- 
nerally fine and pleasant. The winter 
is rainy and stormy, and for the most 
part so cold as to make fires, very com- 
fortable during the months of July, 
August, and September. Most of the 
diseases that appear amongst the na- 
tives proceed aor from their gross 
and indolent mode of living, than the 
unhealthiness of the climate. The 
scarcity of water in summer is unfa- 
vourable to cultivation ; and for want 
of industry or materials this defect is 
not remedied, as it is in India, by ar- 
tificial tanks or reservoirs. ere, 
however, irrigation can be employed, 
either from wells or rivers, the most 
abundant vegetation ensues. Good 
and abundant. water has always been 
found by digging wells in Cape Town 
and the vicinity. In the whole co- 
lony there is scarcely a river that can 
be called navigable. Though swollen 
into torrents during the winter, most 
of them dry up during the summer. 
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The principal rivers on the southern 
coast, are the Berg and Oliphant. 
Both these have deep and permanent 
streams, yet the mouth of the former 
is choked up with 2 bed of sand, and 
aéross the latter is a reef of rocks. 
The Sunday river rises in the snowy 
mountains, and falls into Algoa bay. 
It is narrow and deep towards its 
mouth, and is choked, like the rest, 
with a bed of sand. The Great Fish 
river forms the boundary of the colony 
from Caffraria, and though large and 
sufficiently deep for ships, has also a 
bar that crosses its mouth. The only 
river that seems navigable is the 
Knysna. This is an arm of the sea, 
into which the tide sets through a 
narrow passage as into a dock ; within, 
there is plenty of deep water. The 
bason or lake is studded with a num- 
ber of flat islands, and the surround- 
ing hills are clumped with forest trees 
to the water’s edge. It is called, by 
Barrow, “‘ the grandest and ~ most 
beautiful of Southern Africa.” 
Ali these rivers are well stocked with 
perch, eels, and small turtle; and, 
within a certain distance from the 


coast, they abound with the several 
fish peculiar to these seas. * 

ere is a general want of wood in 
South Africa. At the distance, how- 
ever, of 15 miles from Algoa bay, 
there is a large forest of many thou- 
sand orn Some of a trees (taxus 
elongatus,) grow to the amazing size 
of 10 feet in diameter, and to the 
lieight of 30 or 40 feet of trunk clear 
es. a a is useful for 
purposes, but not bear ex- 
posure to weather. The iron-wood 

to the size of 3 feet in diameter, 
= the trunk straight and very high. 


if 


Hassagai-wood is a beautiful tree, 
about the size of the iron-wood, and is 
used for most implements of hus- 
bandry. Stink-wood, (from its of- 
fensive smell) is the native oak of 
South Africa, and is by many degrees 
the best produced in the colony. It 
makes beautiful furniture, and a 
to be well calculated for ship-buiiding. 
There are various other kinds of trees, 
but these are the most noted and use- 
ful. Still there is a t want of 
penal aoe = Bate wd the most ex- 
travagant — e upon 
timber. Wood is also the only fod: 
genous fuel in the colony, and in Cape 


Aug. 
Town is excessively expensive. Coals, 
though brought from England, are 
thought a much cheaper fuel. 

Most of the European, and several] 
of the tropical fruits, have been alré: 
introduced into the colony, and culti« 


vated with success. Oranges, grapes, 
melons, figs, and guavas, are most 
abundant and excellent ; peaches delici- 
ous, and apricots tolerably good. Apples, 
pears, pomegranates, quinces, and med. 
lars, thrive well. Plumbs and cherries 
do not succeed, and gooseberries and 
currants have failed. The nectarine 
is not known there. Raspberries 
good, but scarce; strawberries are 
plentiful. There are neither filberis 
nor hazle-nuts, but there is abundance 
of excellent almonds, walnuts, and 
chesnuts. Indeed all kinds of fruits 
are in the greatest possible plenty, and 
cheap beyond an Englishman’s con« 
ception. Vegetables, however, in Cape 
Town are more expensive. Butchers’ 
meat is most reasonable ; a hind-quar- 
ter of mutton, or of lamb, may be had 
in Cape Town for Is. 6d. and in the 
country, a whole sheep may be bought 
for 2 shillings Sterling.  Stall-fed 
beef is thought very dear at 6d. and 
common beef may be had for a penny 
a pound. A large dish of fish may be 
procured for 6d., and bread is much 
cheaper than in England. Good Cape 
wine may be bought for sixpence a 
bottle. Malt liquor is expensive. 
The farmer, with over-abundance 
of land, never thinks of manure or fal- 
low. A plough of the clumsiest make 
scratches the ground, which is sure to 
ield a most plentiful crop. Excel- 
ent wheat is produced, and barley is 
Pe mag to oats for the feeding of 
,orses. When cut in a green state, it 
is a good substitute for hay, of which 
latter there is none in the colony. 
We shall say nothing of the botany 
of the colony, because that is a sub- 
ject more generally known, and be« 
cause we are anxious, in this short 
sketch, to advert only to those particu- 
lars more ienatllietaly connected with 
the subject of emigration. 
The Constantia wine is known 
t out Europe, and to what per« 
feetion the other wines of the y 
are capable of being brought, may 
very fairly be augured from the great 
improvement that has already taken 
place in its manufacture. Heretofore, 
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the Dutch farmer and merchant have 

ed more the quantity than the 
quality of their wine. And when a 


was once shipped, it mattered 
little to them, whether sound or sour 
it reached its destination. Little care 
was taken in the growth of the wine ; 
the branches were permitted to rest 
upon the ground ; while decayed and 
unripe grapes, stalks, and leaves, were 
all promiscuously thrown into the 
wine-press, The mode also of season- 
ing the casks with brimstone, and the 
want of good brandy to fit it for fo- 
reign markets, have all contributed to 
deteriorate the, character, and confine 
the sale of Cape Madeira. These de- 
fects have lately been in a great mea- 
sure remedied. Proper persons have 
been sent out from Madeira and this 
country, and every care seems now 
taken, to meet and secure the growing 
demand in European markets. The 
trifling duty affixed to Cape Madeira 
in this country, has been the means of 
introducing it into many families, which 
have hitherto used home-made wines. 
And though the merchants at Madeira 
have made many remonstrances on this 
preference, it surely is but equitable 
that encouragement should be given 
to the staple export of a colony, now 
idedly, and we trust unalterably, 
English. But in addition to wines, 
there are other articles of colonial 
growth, and exported to the East In- 
dies, Europe, and America, Grain, 
wool, hides, and skins, whale oil and 
bone, dried fruits, salt provisions, mf 
and eandles, aloes, tobacco. Su 
are the articles of commerce that might 
be gened to the best age But 
neither trade nor i any 
kind will continue yy in this 
colony, under the present mode of 
administering its government and laws. 
Ithas been said, that despotism would 
be the best mode of government were 
the despot virtuous. This may be; 
constituted as human nature is, 


is none over the governor at the 
Cape. He makes and annuls laws at 
| He inserts a proclamation 
in the Cape Gazette, and from that 
moment Ais fiat becomes the law of 
the land. . He has indeed an adviser 
in the colonial secretary, whose in- 
fluence does not extend beyond that 
Mere advice. Strange to add, the 
at the Cape are at this moment 


i 
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Dutch laws, rescinded and obseured 
by all the edicts of the different 
vernors of the colony, All plea- 
ings are in writing, and were till 
lately carried on, foribus clausis. In 
1797 @ court of appeal for criminal 
and civil cases was established, over 
both of which the governor presides. 
In India, in the West Indies, and in 
Canada, there is a governor and a coun- 
cil. These act as checks upon each 
other. But at the Cape there is noap- 
peal beyond the governor. If he is 
tyrannical or whimsical, he has suffi- 
cient means of enforcing all the vaga- 
ries of his injustice or caprice. The 
governor moreover is generally a mili- 
tary man, and the rigour and disci- 
pline of the soldier are too apt to min- 
gle with the calmness and conciliation 
of the civilian, Were English laws, 
and English judges and juries, esta- 
blished at the Cape, and was the 
vernor directed and assisted by intelli- 
gent and upright members of council, 
nothing would be wanting to the cha- 
racter and prosperity of this fine colo- 
ny. There is another evil however 
which would then be remedied, but 
which now forms a serious and just oc- 
casion of complaint, The colony is 
poor, and yet the civil servants have 
some of them most exorbitant and dis- 
proportioned salaries. The ro 
purse will always remain empty, where 
there is this lavish and —— expen- 
diture of its means; and that money 
is now devoted to the enriching of in- 
dividuals, which should be applied to 
public and useful purposes. 

The taxes however at the Cape, un- 
der which we groan so painfully in this 
country, are comparatively trifling. 
European luxuries very justly pay a 
heavy import duty, but their purchase 
is a matter of choice. This Fe _ 
upon the poor, nor uently will it 
fall upon those most likely to emigrate 
under the provisions of the Parliamen- 
tary grant, 

Nothing indeed can be framed with 
greater care and precaution, than the 
encouragement held out in Mr Vansit-~ 
tart’s proposal. A small deposit, if we 
remember right, £10, is to be made at 
the colonial office in Dowing Street by 
each individual. A free passage is to 
be granted, and on reaching the 
this deposite is to be returned to 
settler by the local government. And 
such is the liberality that has guided 
the proposed plans, it is moreover sti- 
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pulated, that if 100 families should 
agree to emigrate, and take their min- 
ister with them, not only permission 
will be granted them so to do, but 
provision will be made for him. The 
separation from country and from kin- 
dred is thus softened, and it will 
allay many a sorrowing regret and 

inful recollection, that in distant 

ds, and amongst a strange people, 
the settler may still listen to the voice 
and instructions of a pastor, to whom 
custom, veneration, and affection, have 
all united to attach him. 

It appears that the experiment of 
a settlement of English, has already 
been made upon a limited plan at 
Saldanha Bay, (the finest harbour in 
South Africa) ; and with such success 
as to give the best encouragement to a 
more extensive emigration. Indeed, 
from what we have ourselves seen of 
the colony and its great facilities, we 
have no doubt whatever of the bene- 
fits that must arise to the sober, steady 
exertions of the industrious. At the 
Cape, or elsewhere, poverty and misery 

ill attend the vicious and the indo- 
lent, but certain we are, that there is 
no country under heaven, where the 
poor may find a safer asylum, and 
where activity, economy, and good 
conduct, will meet with so certain and 
full a reward, 

During the stay of the 93d regiment 
of foot (a Scotch regiment) at the 
Cape, many of the privates were known 
to save the whole of their pay, and 
were thus enabled to return to Eng- 
land with a very handsome little for- 
tune. English servants of all descrip- 
tions are in t request, and £5 ster- 
ling a month are no uncommon wages 
for a tolerable cook. It is neverthe- 
less to be remembered, that clothes of 
all kinds are expensive at the Cape, 
as no man is permitted, lest 
it should injure the trade with this 
country. Still farmers of the country 
dress very coarsely and cheaply, and 
their wives and daughters, except on 
the Sunday, are as humbly clad as 
themselves. Indeed, in so soft a cli- 
mate as the Cape, there is not that 
occasion for multiplicity and warmth 
of apparel which colder regions re- 

uire. For three-fourths of the year, 
best bed is a hard mattress with a 
single coverlid. 

There is one point which we can- 
not pass over ; as we think it very in- 
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[Aug, 
timately connected with the virtue 
and happiness of the settlers. And 
that is, the education of their children, 


Nothing is more neglected than this 
in Northern Africa. The boors (far. 
mers) are ignorant to a degree passi 

credence. With the minister that is 
to accompany 100 families, it would 
be highly expedient to send a few s0. 
ber amy men as schoolmasters, 
Attempts have been lately made to in. 
troduce into the colony the Madras 
system of instruction, and a free school 
upon that plan has been established at 
Cape Town, with considerable success, 
Still the natives are stubbornly averse 
to instruction. Their luxurious and 
bountiful climate supplies them with 
all the necessaries of human life, and 
beyond this they have neither wish 
nor ambition. But if knowledge has 
its fruits, ignorance has its weeds. 
The savage and unparalleled cruelties, 
that have heretofore been exercised to- 
wards their slaves and Hottentot ser. 
vants by these Dutch boors, may very 
fairly be traced to want of education, 
as a main cause. The unjust limits 
shewn by the Dutch laws to the white 
man’s barbarities have doubtless en- 
couraged their perpetration. Cruelty 
is not the character of Englishmen, 
and, therefore, too much care cannot 
be taken to guard the families of the 
new settlers against the contagion of 
the inhumanities that they must see 
practised around them: and how far 
an early and thorough acquaintance 
with our duties to God and man will 
counteract this influence, aided bya 
knowledge of common school attain- 
ments, we need not say. The “ emodl- 
lit mores” of our grammar still holds 


true. 

We have thrown these remarks 
together more as loose hints for the 
consideration of our readers, than with 
any idea of furnishing a complete view 
of so wide and important a subject. 
We may be induced hereafter to. te 
view the question more in detail. 
The plan itself, as confessed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has a 
present assumed a very imperfect 
For our own part, we speak with some 
confidence, as we have personally vis 
ted this part of Africa. America We 
have not seen, and can only spesk 
from the reports of others. Those t® 
ports are sufficiently discouraging. 0 
the contrary, all who have seen and 
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described the Cape, have united in 

ising it. Food is cheap and abun- 
Sots e price of labour is exceeding- 
ly high, trade is important and in- 
creasing, many parts of the colony are 
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beautiful, and its climate is mild and 
healthy. There are few countries up- 
on earth where so many components 
of happiness will be found to concen- 
trate. 





SIR WILLIAM OUSELEY'S TRAVELS IN 


Besipes an account of transactions, 
such as travellers commonly notice in 
their journals, descriptions of extra- 
ordinary ceremonies and remarkable 
objects, anecdotes of eminent person- 
ages, relations of public occurrences 
and private adventures, and observa- 
tions on men and manners, Sir Wil- 
liam, in his preface, informs us, that 
his work comprises a description, as far 
as his own observation extended, of 
the state of the countries of the East, 
more particularly of Persia, in 1810, 
1811, and 1812, and also the illustra- 
tio of many subjects of antiquarian 
research, history, geography, philology, 
and miscellaneous literature, with ex- 
tracts from rare and valuable oriental 
MSS. 

This, for a truth, is a tolerably co- 
pious bill of fare. We cannot, after 
this formal enumeration, absolve Sir 
William from blame on the score of 
ignorance, of what is expected from 
travellers who choose to publish their 


journals. How far, however, these 


intimations are fulfilled, we shall leave 
to be gathered by our readers from the 
itome which we shall — h of this 

t and expensive volume. 

‘Sir William. Ousele is, brother to 
Sir George Ouseley, who went out in 
1810 as ambassador to Persia, and 
whom Sir William accompanied as pri- 
vate secretary. The events of a voyage 
to India have been so often detailed, 
and are so uninteresting in themselves, 
that we shall not detain our readers 
further than by a short account of Rio 
de Janeiro, or St Sebastian. It is a 
a and populous city. Sir William 

never before visited a land cursed 
with the horrors of slavery ; and we 
can readily imagine the strong impres- 
sion made upon him when landing 
among these poor creatures. Some 
were chained in pairs by the wrists, 
others, five or six together, by links at- 
tached to heavy iron collars. Many 
bore on their backs and shoulders the 
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marks of stripes, and all were nearly in 
a state of nakedness. In the midst of 
their toils and sufferings, they cheer 
each other by singing short sentences. 
There is a melody in their simple 
chant ; the burden of their song is an 
address to an immense cask of water, 
which they drag along from the public 
fountain to. their master’s house, and 
means little more than “ come load, 
come soon home!!” The custom of 
meeting in parties to dance and sing 
on holidays, is common to all slave 
countries. In these short moments of 
cheerfulness, they endeavour to forget 
their bitter bondage. The genuine 
Brazilians are of a yellow colour, and 
differ considerably from Africans in 
hair, face,. and general appearance. 
There is a sketch of the wife of a na- 
tive chief. She had been brought to 
Rio de Janeiro by order of the Prince 
Regent, who humanely wished to ci- 
vilize this race of cannibals. The 
clothes provided for herself and her 
two children she constantly tore. The 
savage mother was ornamented with a 
necklace of human teeth ; her under- 
lip was slit and much distended, while 
a piece of wood, purposely inserted 
through the opening, protruded it in 
a disgusting manner. Her ears had 
by some means been so lengthened 
that they nearly reached her shoulders. 
She acknowledged that she had, on va-~ 
rious occasions, devoured the flesh of 
14 or 15 prisoners. All attempts to 
soften her ferocity were vain. She, 
with her two children, died of the 
ss 

A sketch is given of Tristan d’Acun- 
ha, of which Sir William says little. 
An attempt has been lately made b 
the governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, to establish a settlement upon 
this island, for which it has abundant 
resources, being supplied with wood, 
water, and a fertile soil. But the 
coast is so exceedingly rocky and dan- 
gerous for ships, that the enterprise 
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has been catepet,. This has taken 
place since the embassy in question 
passed its shores. 

We scarcely are able to follow Sir 
William’s mazy course of writing, as 
he surrounds and obumbrates the 
plainest sentiment and commonest in- 
cident with a most gratuitous display 
of learning. We chill honever i wd 
vour, as far as we can, to separate his 
facts from his embellishments. Those 
of our readers who are curious in an- 
cient traditions we must refer to the 
volume pred for an account of Ceylon. 
Among other wonders, it is su 
that Ceylon was the abode of 7 ga 
his fall from Paradise, and that the 
impression of his footsteps still exists 
on the mountain of Serandib. Whe- 
ther Ceylon is the Ophir of Jewish 
history, is very ingeniously and largely 
discussed 


On the 12th of January the embassy 
arrived at Bombay. The well known 
hospitality of Indians is very gratefully 
acknowledged, and a horse-race, which 
took place at the time, gave consider- 
able interest to the novel scene. Ten 
or twelve Arabs, during repeated cir- 
cuits at full speed round the course, 
evinced great boldness and dexterity. 
Sir William, we think, scarcely does 
justice to-the Natch girls at Bombay, 
though they are generally of an infe- 
rior sort to those found in other parts 
of India. He very highly praises a 
sketch taken by Major D’Arcy ; but, 
from what we remember of them, a very 
imperftct idea is given of the delicate 
forms and graceful movements of these 
eastern dancers. There is a remark- 
able rock, situated on the promontory, 
called “ Malabar Point,” and frequent- 
ed by numerous Hindi pilgrims ; 
since all who can here overcome the 
difficulties of passing through a very 
narrow and tortuous fissure, are es- 
teemed as regenerated, and absolved 
from the contamination of former sin. 
But woe to the fat and feeble ! ! When 
Sir William adds, that he 
through Viar and Sion, “ where ti 
are said to be more numerous t 
men,” he surely does not mean upon 
the-island of Bombay! We expected a 
more detailed account, from such a pro- 
fessed antiquarian, of the Keneri caves. 
In his account of the cavefn-temple of 
Elephanta there is an oversight, which 
we beg to correct. He says, “ that 
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there never had been an openi 
hind the triple-visaged head, 4 
thoroughfare, as some haveimagined, | 
ascertained by climbing to the summit, 
and convincing myself, that this entire 
mass belonged to the rock from which 
it projects in bold relief, but never was 
wholly separated.” Whither Sir Wil. 
liam’s agility may have led him we 
cannot say ; but we can say, from ae. 
tual observation, that there is a niche 
behind these faces, large enough to 
conceal a man; and which, no doubt, 
had its use, in denouncing, by mortal 
voice, the supposed sentence of divi. 
nity. We cannot speak so decidedly 
of the deities which are thought to be 
represented, and to have been wor- 
shipped in these caves, as much doubt 
and dispute attach to the subject. We 
however believe, that it is the opinion 
of an accomplished eastern scholar, 
a Erskine) that this cave is solely 

edicated to Sheva. Sir William has 
furnished a drawing of this celebrated 
cave ; but as it by no means affords a 
suitable or correct idea of it, we shall 
present to our readers the actual di- 
mensions of one of the most perfect of 
the pillars, observing only, that th 
are all of different proportions, though 
nearly of the same height, “ 
wall at the upper end of the cave is 
crowded with sculpture ; the attention 
is first arrested by a grand bust repre- 
senting a being with three heads. The 
height of this bust is about‘eighteen 
feet, and the breadth of the middle 
face about four.”* The cave is form- 
ed of a hill of stone ; its massy roof is 
supported by rows of Pt. The 
length of what is called the Great Cave 
is 135 feet, and its breadth nearly the 
same. On the names of those who 
devised and executed such stupendous 
works many traditions and conjectures 
are current. No certain conclusions 
on this dark subject can be drawn from 
the sources of information at present 
open to European research. 

All writers on India have concurred 
in representing the Parcés as a most 
respectable class of the population. 
They still retain the 0, of their 
Persian ancestors, ‘‘ whether with all 
its original purity,” says Sir William, 
“‘T shall not here enquire ; yet cef- 
tainly, with so much of its excellence, 
as in a most remarkable degree influ- 
ences their moral conduct. Every re- 
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that we heard on the spot con-~ 
med what different travellers have 
related concerning the active industry, 
hospitality, general philanthropy and 
benevolence of the Parcés, and tended 
to exalt that favourable opinion which 
I had already formed of their religion, 
as one, not only recommending, but 
actually producing virtuous habits, 
rendering the men who profess it ho- 
nest, and the women chaste.” <A long 
and‘very interesting chapter is given 
on the ancestors of the modern Parcés, 
and the religion which they professed 
ommes long succession of ages. Those 
were the ancient Persians, who “‘erect- 
ed not statues to any vain deities,” nor 
believed, like the Greeks, that the 
“gods were clothed in human form.” 
They were the Medes and Elamites 
who, under Cyrus, broke all the “ gra- 
ven images of Babylon,” and, under 
Xerxes, destroyed those Grecian tem- 
ples in which mortals had imprisoned 
the gods. Such were the ancestors of 
the Parcés in India, so called from 
their original country Pars-Persia. We 
are constrained to pass over a very eru- 
dite history of these people, and to 
pursue Sir William on his route. 

On the embassy quitting Bombay, 
and the vessel being driven out of the 
course, it was judged necessary to an- 
chor within two miles of Keis, an 
island situated at the entrance of the 
Persian gulf. It is flat, and yields a 
few date trees. It has excellent water 
drawn from wells by means of wheels. 
It contains about 100 inhabitants— 
they live in mud-houses—the men are 
shy and suspicious—the women are 
more frank and hospitable, in persons 
inclining to corpulency, and with fine 
eyes. Goats were found upon the 
island, no longer consecrated to Venus 
and Mercury as in the time of Alex- 
ander, when Nearchus with the Gre- 
cian fleet cast anchor here. By ad- 
mitting the authority of a Persian MS. 
we may assign its name to the 10th 
century, when one Keis, the son of a 
poor widow in Siraf, embarked for In- 
dia with his sole property, like Whit- 
ington—a cat. ‘There he fortunately 
arrived at a time when the palace was 
80 infested by rats and mice, that they 
even inv the king’s plate at royal 


banquets. Keis produced his cat, and 
soon scared away the noxious vermin. 
Laden with rewards he returned home, 
and afterwards, with his mother and 
sister, settled on the island, whence 
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called Keis. It was formerly a place 
of some note, as may be gathered from 
Persian annals, as also from the ruins 
of palaces still to be seen. 

The next ages worthy of notice is 
Siraf, once the great seat of Asiatic 
commerce, and embellished with many 
splendid and costly mansions. It is 
situated close to the sea, and near the 
foot of lofty mountains, with craggy 
sides and sun-parched summits. Six 
or seven boats and fishing vessels in 
front of Siraf now occupy that place, 
which, during the ninth century, was 
crowded with ships bringing and re- 
ceiving the most precious merchandize. 
According to tradition, in some vallies 
of the mountain behind the town an 
extraordinary stone is found, which, 
when broken, yields a jewel resembling 
the ruby, but liable, after some time, 
to change of colour. 

On reaching Bushehr, the governor, 
Mohammed Jaafer Khan, with the 
principal merchants of the place, came 
to the ship in formal procession. The 
ambassador, Sir Gore Ouseley, receiv- 
ed, among other things, as a present 
from the governor, a fine young lion. 
On the embassy’s quitting the ship 
and going on shore, an irregular bod 
of Persians, armed with match-loc 
muskets, crowded the beach. The 
governor led the way to his house by 
a staircase nearly perpendicular. In 
consideration of European customs, 
some chairs had been provided, with 
coffee, tea, and rose-water. A spacious 
tent was provided in the vicinity of 
the town. The inhabitants of Bushehr 
chiefly live in mud-built huts: their 
favourite food is the locust, clouds of 
which occasionally darken those shores. 
Certain words are supposed to be in- 
scribed on their wings, the only part 
not eaten. Within half-a-mile from 
the camp were two or three clusters 
of huts, forming a kind of Arab vil- 
lage—the poor inhabitants still retain< 
ing the manners, dress, and language 
of their Arabian ancestors. The huts 
were most simply constructed: a few 
branches of date trees stuck in the 
ground, their tops inclined so as to 
meet, and a covering of very coarse 
mats, formed the whole of the habita- 
tion. The men were chiefly clothed 
in the abba, a stripped mantle white 
and brown: they did not wear the 
kulah, or high = of black lambskin, 
universal among the Persians, but had 
twisted round their heads long scarfs 
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of ag eae stuff, the ends falling on 
their shoulders. The women were 
sometimes wrapped, even to the eyes, 
in great cloaks or sheets, with dark 
blue trowsers reaching to the ankles. 
Some of the women possessed fine 
eyes, yet all the old women were ug- 
ly. The ts, when digging, fre- 
quently discover remains of canals, 
aqueducts, engraved stones, beads, 
coins, and bricks like those found 
among the ruins of Babylon. Out of 
the plain near the town many vases 
have been taken, formed of ill-baked 
clay, and filled with seeds of the plant 
mallows. Tradition says, that the 
Gabrs, or Parcés, or fire-worshippers, 
kept those seeds under their houses, 
supposing the plant to turn, like them- 
selves, in adoration of the sun. Sir 
William had an opportunity of in- 
specting several ancient urns, dug up 
from the ground by some Arabs in his 
resence. In one of these urns were 
eposited the bones of a full-grown 
person, with a quantity of sand. The 
skull was placed about the middle or 
widest part of the urn—not in the 
basin, which contained only sand. 
When we consider the historical ob- 
scurity of Bushehr, and the number 
of urns found there, their rude form 
and cheap materials, we cannot sup- 
pose that they enclose the bones of 
great or wealthy persons. Be their 
origin what it may, no such urns ap- 
pear to have been discovered in any 
other part of Persia. It is natural 
that the inhabitants of a coast, yield- 
5 dew besides dates, should regard 
not as a luxury, but as the main 
support of life. Sharks and whales 
have both been lately seen in these 
seas ; and ancient testimony is very 
fully ey me by Sir William, to 
prove that they were formerly known 
there. The most common instrument 
of Persian music is a kind of violin, 
of which a description and plate are 
given. The performer sings to this 
instrument, and their national ditties 
abound with pathetic passages. Ano- 
ther instrument resembled the bag- 
pipe, so much so, that a Scotch gen- 
tleman has been able to play several 
tunes of his own country without any 
vious practice. An instrument of 

i kind ‘has been long known to va- 
rious nations of Europe. It is said 
that the camel-drivers solace them- 
selves in their journies by the notes of 
a flute or pipe, not often used in other 


provinces. It is a simple reed of four 
feet long. ‘ When rambling over the 
desert,” says Sir William, “ I have 
listened with much satisfaction to their 
songs, in which were introduced many 
soft and plaintive cadences.” 

From Bushehr the embassy pro. 
ceeded to Shiraz. Of Alichanggi, in 
the vicinity, it has been said (however 
paradoxical it may appear), that the 
village is not always situated exactly on 
the same spot—the huts, which com. 
pose it, being of such slight construc. 
tion that they are easily removed, when 
motives of profit or convenience in- 
duce the owners to shift their habita- 
tions and families a few hundred 

ards. ‘The next stage was Burazjin, 
a large village with walls and towers. 
Several men, with muskets, lances, 
and drums, met the mission at this 
place. The women, chiefly of Ara- 
bian families, stood in crowds about 
their houses, or squatted down on 
their roofs, howling a loud and dis- 
cordant welcome. Many of the in- 
habitants, male and female, solicit- 
ed medical relief in various diseases, 
chiefly ocular affections. As they con- 
sidered delicacy or reserve incompati- 
ble with a just statement of their ail 
ment, their confessions were most dis- 
gusting. The woman especially seem- 
ed to expect miracles from European 
skill. A system of profligacy, the 
most destructible, seemed to pervade 
all classes. The inhabitants of every 
lawn and village are obliged to fur- 
nish every ilchi (ambassador, consider. 
ed as a guest of the king) with all ar- 
ticles of food, fuel, and provender. In 
the future payment of rent and taxes 
to government, an equivalent sum is 
allowed. The repayment is, however, 
remote, and often fallacious. The pea- 
sants are so poor, that the necessary 
supply can often only be extorted 
blows. Houses have been abando 
and flocks driven away, to avoid these 
oppressive demands. The peasants are 
interested in concealing the knowledge 
of any monuments near their villages; 
for they suspect that Europeans in ge 
neral possess the art of discovering, 
from inscriptions, &c. the spot where 
gold and jewels have been secreted ; 
and there are many reasons to cOn- 
clude, that most, perhaps all, of an- 
cient ruins contain treasures. a 
fatiguing journey, the embassy reach 
ed Cazereen. The claim of this place 
to remote antiquity is supported by 
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the testimony of many writers. Tabri 
and Amin Razi ascribe the foundation 
of it to King Cohad in the 6th cen- 
tury; yet some distinguished geo- 
rs inform us, that it was built 
Tahmuras, ‘a prince of the first 
dynasty, who reigned above 800 years 
before Christ. It appears astonishing, 
that the considerable towns in Persia 
are built so remote from rivers. On 
Sir William’s expressing his surprise 
that Cazereen, so deplorably deficient 
in water, should attract the population 
from spots more favoured, no satis~ 
factory reason was assigned. Sir Gore 
Ouseley discovered and frustrated, at 
this place, a plot devised for the as- 
sassination of Abul Hassan Khan, the 
Persian ambassador to England. Jeal- 
ousy of his supposed wealth and in- 
fluence was the cause—having return- 
ed in Sir Gore’s suite from this coun- 
try. The fragments of the public 
buildings, pillars, and capitals of Sha- 
, bespeak a Grecian or Roman 
fol; and the numerous figures cut 
in tablets on the rock, whether exe- 
cuted by European or Persian artists, 
are evidently monuments of the Sas- 
sanian king, whose name has been 
conferred on the place. ‘ The study,” 
says Sir William, “‘ during many 
years, of gems and medals, had ren- 
dered so familiar the countenances of 
several (of the tablets), that even, 
without any expectation of seeing him 
represented here, I should easily have 
recognised, in the principal figure of 
each perfect apartment, the mighty 
Shapur, who styled himself ‘‘ King of 
Kings,’ and whom we might pro- 
nounce the vainest of monarchs, if all 
the similar monuments, visible in Per- 
sia, were executed by his own desire.” 
All the sculptures are apparently de- 
signed to exhibit either the greatness 
or triumphs of this celebrated Persian 
monarch. None of the monuments 
seem to claim an earlier date than the 
age of that sovereign, though many 
authors speak of a city founded above 
ten centuries before his reign. The 
delights of Shapur have been celebrat- 
ed bya variety of Persian writers in 
the highest metaphors of praise. The 
city, however, became subject to the 
so early as 643, A. D. 
The Ilidts, according to the change of 
season, remove their tents and huts in 
search of pasture for their herds. 
are probably descended from 
i To which in the 10th cen- 
ou. V. 
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tury are said to have comprised 
100,000 families within the province 
of Pars alone. They constitute a prin- 
cipal source of population, and the 
best nursery of soldiers. Some of their 
chiefs are so powerful, that the king 
attaches them to his court by honour- 
able and lucrative employments, or 
detains them about his person as hos- 
tages for the loyalty and good conduct 


of their respective clans. As they 
were 800 years ago, they still keep 
themselves distinct from the Persians, 


who inhabit cities. They are hardy, 
independent, and inclined to hospi- 
tality. Their mode of life resem 
that of our gypsies—between whom, 
and the wandering families of Asia, 
Mr Franklin and others have noticed 
a striking conformity. The accounts 
of every country of the old, and pro= 
bably of the new world, prove the ve- 
neration in which certain trees have 
been held. The sacred Hebrew Scrip- 
tures allude to this reverence, and we 
also find it mentioned in Greek and 
Roman writers. A Persian king ap- 
pears, on very credible authority, as 
propitiating some deity, supposed to 
reside in a certain tree, by votive of- 
ferings suspended from its branches. 
The same practice, however inconsis- 
tent with their boasted religion, yet 
continues among the Musselmans of 
Persia. 5 alee hea 

On the approac: e em to 
Shiraz, the ‘oni respectable inhabi- 
tants came to congratulate the ambas- 
sador’s arrival. As it advanced the 
crowd increased, and near the city 
many thousand people had assembled 
to gaze on the cavalcade of Europeans. 
** We found our tents,” says Sir Wil- 
liam, “‘ close to Jehan nema, one of 
the prince’s finest .” The 
camp was about a mile from the walls 
of Shiraz. Every lover of Persian poe~ 
try must envy such a situation ; for 
the tomb of Saadi was not farther than 
quarter of an hour’s walk ; the stream 
of Riknabéd murmured near; and 
within three or four hundred yards 
were the Mosellé and the tomb of 
Hafiz. Such is the conclusion of the 
‘Travels. 

In the appendix are contained co- 
pious and elaborate notes upon all the 
subjects that a to the author 
most worthy of illustration. 

We cannot close the volume with- 
out cordially thanking Sir ‘William for 
the gratification +: has afforded us. 
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At the same time we are compelled to 
add, that though we have been amus- 
ed and enlightened by his endless dis- 
play of Asiatic lore, a smile has often 
n provoked by his trite remarks 
and unmanly vanity. Such is, indeed, 
the laughable egotism of the erudite 
knight, that we have more than once 
been tempted to close his book, 
maugre all his learning. Stories and 
incidents are detailed not even worthy 
of oral communication, much less the 
pages of a volume of such lofty pre- 
tensions ; and a whole hamper of quo- 
tations is often emptied on immaterial 
points and aa ordinary gossip. A- 
ware, as we fi y are, of Sir William’s 
solid and extensive antiquarian attain- 
ments, we are the more grieved at 
their association with such defects. 
“We have endeavoured to abridge such 
ts of his work as appeared most 
ikely to interest the general reader. 
Those who are anxious and qualified 


‘to read and relish his Persian notes 


and comments, we must refer to the 
book itself. The plates are, for the 


most part, indifferently drawn and en. 
graved ; but the typography, and ge. 
neral splendour of the volume, does 
infinite credit to the provincial 

from which it issued—Brecknock in 
South Wales. We are quite at a loss 
to determine Sir William’s reason for 
the delay of publishing, in 1819, Tra. 
vels undertaken in 1810, 1811, and 
1812. We trust he will meet with 
sufficient encouragement to hasten and 
complete his undertaking. We shall 
anxiously await the appearance of the 
second volume, where, however, we 
hope to find more facts and fewer 
quotations. In conclusion, we have 
earnestly to beseech Sir William once 
more to remember, that no part of a 
book of travels is read with more deter- 
mined apathy by the public, than that 
which relates the trivial adventures 
and personal vanities of the author; 
but more especially, when these every- 
day details are communicated in for. 
mal and ostentatious language, and 
upon sumptuous and expensive pages. 





DR CROSS ON THE 


Tue strong natural tendency of man- 
kind to the practice of imitation, has 
seldom been more strikingly exempli- 


fied than in the universal spirit of 


Chalmerianism which at the present 
moment pervades the west of Scotland. 
In the course of a little excursion, which 
we lately made into that interesting 
region, for the purpose of examining 


into the condition of our sale there, 


(which, by the way, our friends will 
be delighted to hear, we found to be 
<p § and progressively prosper- 
ous,) we had abundant opportunities 
of witnessing the amazing extent to 
which this mania has of late become 
diffused. In Glasgow, of course, the 
epidemic has its chief centre of opera- 
tion. In every bookseller’s shop we 
entered, we heard conversations car- 
ried on among the loungers of the 
place, whereof both the matter, the 
style, and the enunciation, testified the 
—, of this alarming disease. 
hether we drew in our chair to the 


~ snug desk of Mr Turnbull—or chatted 


with Mr Ogilvie (our friend next door 
to the Black Bull)—or with our excel- 


FOOT AND LEG.* 


lent old acquaintance, Mr Brash—or 
breathed the cool and refreshing at- 
mosphere of the spacious premises of 
Messrs Smith and Son—or ascended 
into the mysterious upper regions of 
Sinclair—or dived into the intima 
netralia of the shrine of Bilsland— 
every where our ears were saluted with 
sonorous testimonials of the deep-root- 
ed and far-spied veneration with which 
the inhabitants of that beautiful ci 
regard the great orator of the Lai 
Kirk. At Wylie’s (the David Laing 
of Glasgow)—at Mr Ogle’s—at the 
Doctor’s—at Duncan’s, we heard the 
same thing; but we must stop, for 
without giving a complete catalogue 
of the western bibliopoles, our enu- 
meration would be incomplete. 

If this imitation be remarkable a 
mong the members of the mercantile 
population, there is no question (as 
indeed there can be no wonder), that 
it is still more so among those of the 
same sacred profession which Dr Chal- 
mers himself adorns. Among other 
little excursions, we went out one Sun- 
day morning to Campsie, with a view 





-* On the Mechanism and Motions of the Human Foot and Leg ; by John Cross, M.D. 
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to hear Dr Lapslie deliver one of those 
uent and pathetic sermons, (a very 
inadequate idea of which would be 
from Dr Morris’s description 

of the same gentleman’s mode of speak- 
ing in the General Assembly.) In this, 
however, we were disappointed ;. for 
the distinguished clergyman of the 
place did not himself officiate, having 
ted his functions for the day 

into the hands of two recently licensed 
tioners, or preachers of the gos- 

pel. He called them by the expressive 
name of Stibblers—a word of which 
our readers may easily peruse a pic- 
turesque and humorous, no less than 
accurate and philosophical account, in 
the Dictionary of our good friend, Dr 
Jamieson. Both of these stibblers 
were evidently tinged with the in- 
ipient influence of this ambitious ma- 
y. They were both apparently 
good-natured young lads in their way, 
and we dare to say they had both pro- 
fited, in a suitable manner, by the 
theological disquisitions of Dr Macgiil 
—but it was clear that neither of them 
had ever created a single original idea 
—or fully comprehended any one idea 
of great depth or great power—or knew 
any thing whatever of the true mecha- 
nism of the English language—or 
were, in one word, entitled, in any re- 
spect whatever, to seek to clothe their 
sentiments in any thing at all resem~ 
bling that majestic garment of pro- 
found and pathetic energy, which sits 
with so much propriety upon the con- 
eeptions of Dr Chalmers. On subse- 
quent occasions, we heard various ser- 
mons from the young clergymen of 
the neighbourhood, and found them 
almost all, with greater or less degrees 
of impropriety and false judgment, 
adopting something of the same fashion. 
The truth is, that as in every village- 
barn one hears from every tenpenny 
stroller some awkward imitation of 
Kean, or Kemble, or O’Neill—so in 
half the country kirks or tents in this 
quarter, we detected some would-be 
Chalmers. As the imitators of Kean 
commonly catch little but the croak of 
his voice, or the shuffle of his starting 
ro the imitators of Kemble gene- 
rally rival the stiffness only of their 
majestic model—and as an hysterical 
passion of tears or screams is all of 
O'Neill that one gets from any but the 
most graceful original—so it is not to 
be-wondered at, that the western imi- 
tators of Chalmers should be success- 
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ful only in copying those things about 
that great man which ought not to be 
copied. 

If these good people could only for 
a few moments “ see themselves as 
others see them,” they would perceive 
that their tame, hem pointless lan- 
guage, in spite of its occasional bom- 
bast—and what is still worse, their 
feeble, crude, inconclusive views and 
arguments—derive any thing rather 
than advantage from nee delivered 
in tones, and accompanied with ges- 
tures, which are not in themselves 
very beautiful, and which in fact serve 
no purpose whatever, but that of re- 
calling more forcibly to the recollec~ 
tion of their audience, the idea of a 
powerful Genius in thoughts and 
words, to whom they themselves fur- 
nish, in any thing that is essential, a 
very lamentable contrast. 

The truth is, however, that all this 
imitation of the Micuty PreacuEr 
is by no means confined to oral dis- 
coursers, haranguers, and orators; it 
pervades not only the conversation of 
citizens, and the disquisitions of the 
pulpit, but the press also of the west 
of Scotland—and that in a most sur- 
prising degree. Almost every news- 
paper-editor in that quarter is some- 
thing of a Chalmers in his way—every 
pamphleteer exhibits symptoms of the 
same ambition, on whatever subject it 
happens that he opens the power of 
his genius. Nay, the mania has climb- 
ed higher than this, and assailed even 
the purest fountains of instruction, in 
the regular and systematic effusions of 
professional and scientific men. On ap- 
plying tosome of our legal friends, weare 
assured that the memorials of western 
writers are all Chalmerian. The essays 
of not a few of the western followers of 
Esculapius are, as we ourselves can 
witness, infected with the same virus. 
Even Mr Odoherty begins, we think, 
to be somewhat Chalmerian since he 
went to Glasgow ;—and, to crown the 
whole of our strain with one convinc- 
ing and incontrovertible fact—these 
reflections have been more immediately 
suggested to us by the perusal of a 
very Chalmerian anatomical work on 
the human foot and leg, which has lately 
been published by Dr John Cross of 
Glasgow—or, to adopt the more elegant 


style of the dedication; “An ATTEMPT 
to give a Physico-THEOLOGICAL View 
of the Beau trous and INCOMPARABLE 
Mecuanism oF THE Human Foor 
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AnD Lec.” We may mention in 
passing, that this dedicatorial defini- 
tion harmonizes with the address of the 
dedication itself, which comprehends 
Bishop Gleig, the distinguished Pris- 
mus of the Scotch Episcopal Church— 
and Dr John Barclay, our celebrated 
lecturer on anatomy in Edinburgh— 
thus providing the sanction of a great 
name for each of the members of the 
long-winded adjective physico-theolo- 
gical. 

- Had this book been merely a speci- 
men of this kind of imitation, we should 
never have thought, most assuredly, of 
noticing it at so much length. The 
book is a very clever and interesting 
ene; and we have noticed it rather 
than twenty others, because it shews 
that this foolish mania is not confined 
to drivellers, by whose means it could 
never be very widely spread, or effect 
any evil of much consequence, but has 
found its way into the productions of 
men of sense and education, whose 
worksexhibit many things more worthy 
of notice than their imperfect and use- 
less imitation of Dr Chalmers. We 
do not profess to be very skilful in the 
subjects of which Dr Cross treats, but 
we have been very much instructed, 
and at the same time amused, by the 
mode in which he treats some of them, 
and shall make a few extracts from his 
pases, in order to give our readers, more 

ed than ourselves, an opportunity 
of judging whether or not we have 
formed a proper opinion of the author. 
We shall not say any thing more of his 
style, but merely point out, as we go 
on, the Chalmers-like turn of a few 
of the most striking passages. Our 
readers will be diverted with seeing to 
what dissimilar purposes and topics 
the same style of language may be ap- 


The Doctor commences his treatise 
with some allusions to a former work, 
in which he had embodied his views 
of the structure ~' ray of veh most 
im t parts of the human frame, 
cuivenede, that however well these 
may be entitled to the first place in 
oak and estimation, without instru- 
ments of locomotion, they would be 
of no avail to their professor. Motion, 
he well observes, is a thing so familiar 
to us, that we are little capable of re-~ 
flecting on its true nature or import- 
ance ; and yet, he continues, had man 
never before perceived motion, the 
slightest movement would have been, 
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in his eyes, a more remarkable pheno. 
menon ‘‘ than the seeming trunk of’, 
tree to the more experienced observer 
when it turns suddenly round upon 
him én all the characters and reality of 


a crocodile.” He then goes on to no 
tice, that animal motion differs from 
all othe: natural motion in being more 
complex. 

** Unlike the chemical motions 
the particles of matter—unlike the rushi 
of the loose element of water to its level, or 
of the looser element of air to its equilibrium 
—unlike the sublime gliding of worlds, 
these projectiles of Deity, through empty 
unresisting space—animal motion is per. 
formed by a complicate machinery, whi 
has to a its own exertions, its labo. 
rious efinite way, step by step, through 
a resisting medium. "This animal we i 
is composed of a solid frame-work of va 
rious bones, curiously jointed together into 
one firm moveable instrument, upon whith 
is fixed a complexure of muscular and ten. 
dinous ropes, so constituted as to be capable 
of drawing in indefinitely various degrees of 
force, velocity, and extent, and so arranged 
as to be capable of pulling in every move. 
able direction.” 

The truth is that this difference ob. 
tains between animal motion and all 
other motion, of whatever kind; for 
whatever motion is apparently more 
complex than animal motion, is in fact 
nothing more than the result and crea- 
tion of animal motion—and could not 
have existed, or continue to exist, with- 
out the exertion of man’s hands and 
feet. The work of a clock can spi 
out motion for a length of time—but 
can it ever produce so much of the ori- 
ginal momentum which sets the mo- 
tion a-going as would bruise the mi- 
nutest fibre of the most airy down? 
All artificial motion in short depends 
on the muscular motion of man—and 
the moving principle of that is some- 
thing about which it is impossible to 
make any discovery, except that it is es- 
sentially distinct from all the laws and 

ualities of matter. After shewing that 

e whole universe is filled with life 
and locomotion, Dr Cross proceeds to 
comment on the amusing diversity of 
organs, by means of which locomotion 
is effected. The close of yee wee 
we are about to quote will strike our 
readers as it did ourselves. 


** A detailed enumeration of the fa 
of animal motions would be far too ¥ ° 
nous for our present purpose, and -~ 
besides, be quite inadequate to 

faintest outline of nature’s living. volume 
—whose words are steps—whose lines are 
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courses——Whose paragraphs are lives and 
histories of animals, Nor can a cursory 
sketch be drawn in compliance with the ar- 
itr of natural history, 
without incurring confusion, prolixity, and 
frequent recurrences. For the sake of or- 
der, though at the disadvantage of much 
omission, our present inquiry must be re- 
gulated by the three oe regions, water, 

, and earth, as inhabited by animals. 
in adopting this order, let us recollect 
aquatic animals do not abide by 
swimming, nor all aerial by flying, nor all 
terrestrial by stepping—nor are they re- 
stricted to their respective native regions, 
for we find the crawling fish and the pedes- 
trian bird, the aquatic bird and the amphi- 
bious quadruped, the flying fish and the 
flying bat. But, in the midst of all that 
variety and intermixture of locomotion, we 
find that all fins, whether belonging to fish, or 
to fowl, or to flesh, act upon one principle 
—that all wings, whether belonging to fowl, 
or to fish, or to flesh, act upon one princi- 

t all feet, whether crawling on the 
bed of the ocean, or hopping from twig to 
twig, or from crag to crag, or traversing the 
earth with bounds that seem to spurn the 
very surface upon which they are perform- 
ed, act upon one principle. Wherefore, out 
of all the numberless animalcule making 
their earnest and various way through the 
stagnant pool, and all that frisk about in 
the stream, and all that inhabit the dread 
recesses of the deep, or range throughout 
its mighty extent, we select for our purpose 
the finny race—and out of all that can glide 
through the thinner element, we select for 
our the feathered tribes—and out 
of all that can proceed over a solid surface, 
whether by crawling, or leaping, or step- 
eve select for our purpose the four- 

animals. These three simple marks 
designate the gross of the lower creation, 
inhabiting water, air, and earth, and ex- 
clude merely that diversity of animals which 
occupy the corners and crevices in the ha- 
bitable world—exclude the awkward squa- 
dron which are unfit for the line, and un- 

to the march, with the regular troops 

creation.” 

On the motion of fish the Doctor has 
some very interesting remarks, which, 
we confess, much as we are skilled in 
all the mysteries of angling, were quite 
novel to us. It is wonderful how long 
one may go on hooking trout and 
spearing salmon, without taking one 
single philosophical view of the na- 
tural style of motion practised by these 
Sag of our art and malice. We 

ink nothing of them, except as things 
catchable, and perh as things eat- 
able. Indeed it would be a cruel piece 

in a bloody tormentor, such 
as Isaac Walton or ourselves, ever to 
affect any pleasure in any merely inno- 
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cent kind of contemplation of the 
‘* mute children of ocean,” as A’schy- 
lus calls them. But Dr Cross, we sup- 
5 is no angler, and while others 

ave been in cold blood, butchering 
cold-blooded animals all their days, he 
has more humanely and wisely been 
speculating on the admirable mecha- 
nism of their frames and motions. 
Nothing can be more ingenious than 
the following . 

** The shape best calculated for moving 
onward and about is nted by the sal- 
mon—long from head to tail—deep from 
back to breast—narrow from side to side. 
But how is the animal with such a shape 
duly to maintain such a critical position, 
more especially as there is a continual ten- 
dency, from the preponderancy of the back, 
to turn upside down, as is seen ina 
fish floating in the water. The equality of 
the fish to the water, in point of specific 
gravity, adds to the difficulty of maintaining 
the evenly posture. The whole bodily ar- 
rangement of the fish, in short, seems to 
conspire against that posture which it must 
and does maintain during life. What plan 
does Nature adopt in this seeming emer- 
gency? She just avails herself of all these 
apparent disadvantages, and turns them to 
the very best account. She furnishes the 
animal with fins, which it behoves assidu- 
ously to ply in resistance to this tendency of 
the body to turn upside down. This isa 
device that so combines simplicity with uti- 
lity as to transcend all ordinary mechanical 
contrivances. From the simple arrange- 
ment of making the back heavier than the 
belly, the fins must labour tosustain the body 
against a weight, whose tendency is merely 
to turn it upside down, with the same ac- 
tivity and perseverance that are necessary 
to counteract a weight, whose tendency is 
drag the animal to the bottom. Thus the 
fish, by keeping the fins in constant and 
active play, possesses all the steadiness that 
weight can confer without the continual 
disadvantage of sinking. This buoyancy 
of the lower part of the body virtually con- 
stitutes a standing, upon which the upper 
and heavier part must be constantly poised ; 
so that the fish, though equal in specific 
gravity to the water, and equally pressed 
by it on all sides, has a centre of gravity to 
balance upon a base of support. To main- 
tain the equilibrium, and to adjust the po- 
sition of the body to the direction of the 
course, is almost the whole duty belonging 
to those fins that are arranged over the bo- 
dy ; while the tail fin is the main instru. 
ment of motion—of turning round, and of 
darting forward. Nay, it is astonishing 
how long a fish, oan of all the other 
fins, can balance itself, or can recover the 
balance when lost, with the 1, fin alone, as 
if it were paramount ; until by the extra- 
ordinary exertion, necessarily talled forth, 


the animal at length becomes exhausted, by 
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and bye begins to reel, then fairly turns u 
its , and ere lon i The tail fim 
towards which the anatomist finds so much 
muscle di on each side, acts at once as 
helm and paddle. Thus the fish, by striking 
the tail to the right, wheels to the left; by 
striking it to the left, wheels to the right ; 
and by striking it doubly to right and left, 
or to jefe and right, darts forward with a ra- 
pidity which often escapes the acutest eye. 
It is almost incredible how the salmon, in 
prosecuting its instinctive route up fresh-wa- 
ter streams, by a few lashes with the tail in 
the pool below, surmounts caskets of re- 
markable height. It is scarcely requisite to 
mention, that the rapidity of swimming is 

cpr ,other circumstances being equal 

: e size of the fish.” 7 

But fishes are not the only tenants 
of the deep—there are abundance of 
animals which make use of the air on 
the surface of the water, as well as of 
the food that is below—these are whales 
—dolphins—sea-unicorns, &c. &c. who 
do not breathe water by means of gills, 
but pure air by means of lungs, chest, 
and nostrils, opening at the top of the 
head—is the common language of ma- 
riners, “ blowing fishes.” 

** Enjoying warm blood, a more com- 
plete ci tion, a more vigorous life, and 
a more efficient structure, these animals prey 
upon fishes, properly so called, and hold the 
government of the mighty deep by the right 
of ag and upon the principle of rapa- 
city. Their blubber, from being lighter 
than water, enables them to dispense with 
air-bags; and, from being a slow conductor 
of heat, enables them to maintain a high 
temperature in the midst of so cold a me- 
dium. For enabling them to ascend to the 
surface for breath, and then to dive into the 
deep for food, the tail fins are flattened ho- 
rizontally. Comparative anatomists have 
idly and falsely endeavoured to find an ana- 
logy between the pectoral and abdominal 
fins of cold-blooded fishes, and the fore and 
hind extremities of quadrupeds. Warm 
blooded cetaceous animals, however, with 
their four fins, two on the chest, and two on 
the tail, are virtually quadrupeds in the 
midst of the ocean. The ral fins re- 
semble the anterior extremities of quadru- 
peds, in function, in situation, and even in 
structure ; but, as the p of Nature is 
not to the com anatomist, by 

i my aalogha, bat to furnish the 
animal with organs most suitable for swim- 
ming, 80 the two tail fins resemble the pos- 
terior extremities of quadrupeds, not so 
mutch in structure as in function. In the 
amphibious seal and sea-cow, the two hind 
extremities, stretching backwards, and ap- 


proximating toward each other, resemble 
tail fins, and thus form a connecting link 
between the hind extremities of cetaceous 
animals, and of quadrupeds. The natural 
history of cetaceous animals has been but 
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little studied. What hinders their variety 
and gradation to extend upwards to water 
monkeys, whose shyness arising from ‘sq 

ior cunning, and whose nimbleness aris. 
ing from superior structure, may have en. 
abled them, amid the trackless unfathomable 
Ocean, so as to elude human ken, as to have 
hitherto held naturalists sceptical with re 
gard to the existence and nature of met. 
maids. Indeed man has but a scanty know. 
ledge of the inhabitants of the deep. Of the 
various aqueous strata, and their appropriate 
paren he knows but poms for the 
few which he entangles and drags up, ‘can 
give him but little information of the swarm: 
ing multitudes and varieties that are left be. 
hind. In the fathomless depths and re. 
cesses of the pervading ocean, miles below 
the surface, there may dwell numberles 
creatures which the light of day has never 
reached, and to whose retreats the i 
hand of man can never penetrate.” 


The motions of birds are discussed 
in a manner equally agreeable. These, 
as most of our readers may have ob- 
served, have a twofold locomotion, and 
two sorts of locomotive instruments; 
i. e. they both hop and fly, and have 
both legs and wings. Their legs are, 
comparatively speaking, very ineffi- 
cient members—serving little purpose 
but that of hopping about and alight. 
ing—and being quite inadequate for 
flight or pursuit. ‘They have never- 
theless a very curious structure, and 
yet not more curious than simple: 
We all know, that in our bodies the 
muscles which bend the toes are part 
ly in the leg, partly in the thigh, and 
are connected together in such a way, 
that a bending of the limb produces 
an instantaneous contraction of the 
toes ; so that the weight of the body, 
which bends the thighs and legs, 
forces the toes at every step to 
grasp the ground. “ It is,” says the 
Doctor, “ in virtue of this contrivance 
that a bird can sleep securely on the 
highest twig; nor can the perch be 
left without an extension of the limbs, 
which simultaneously loosens the toes 
from the hold, and projects the body 
into the air.” After explaining the 
structure of the wing at great length, 
he makes a digression, touching the 
well-known wish of all children and 
true lovers, viz. that the human race 
had been equipped with wings. 
He remarks, first of all, that the pyr 
session of wings is not a matter of 80 
great utility as is generally sup 
by those who want them. Birds, in 
spite of their wings, are generally the 
prey of terrestrial animals—witnesi 
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the Moors at this moment stained with 
blood by so many erratic brethren of 
the quill. Moreover, the excessive 
jocomotive talents of birds seems to 
engross them so much as to render 
them nearly unfit for any other kind 
of exertion. Even without wings, as 
the doctor sapiently insinuates, the 
greater part of mankind, and the 
whole of womankind are too volatile. 
What would have been the use of 
boarding-schools had young ladies been 
of good strong pinions be- 
tween their shoulder-blades? We 
fear their wings would have been the 
only points in which too many of them 
would then have resembled a set of 
beings to which, even as they are at 
mt, they are much too frequently 
ikened—need we add that we mean 
angels? But the passage is so cre- 
ditable to Dr Cross, that we must give 
it as it stands. 

‘‘ Even.without wings mankind are too 
volatile ; oe with as oe of body ne- 
cessary to flying, wo’ ve been quite 
unfit for ie ction duties, much cae 
for the hardier achievements, of human life. 
The aerial tribes, whose highway is the at- 
mosphere, and whose es are the islands 
and continents that rise at convenient dis- 
tances out of the wide ocean, present a pic- 
ture of mere locomotion, grown into such 
exuberance, as to have engrossed almost the 
whole energy of the animal, and to have 
held the higher organs diminutive and tri- 
butary. Gliding and hovering above, in 
counterfeit superintendance of the surface 
belowy—seeming ‘vith gambols in the air to 
mock, and with the stately march of a biped 
on the earth, to mimick, pedestrian man,— 
asif designed for a moral to teach him a 
striking lesson of humility, and a still more 
sttiking demonstration, from how far the 
lowest animal faculty can be carried, of the 
vast room which must still lie before the hu- 
man faculties for improvement—these fea- 
thered tribes are virtually but quadrupeds, 
with their four feet divided between the two 
elements upon which they travel; nay, in 
the scale jane swell rank immediately 
above the reptiles. The winged tribes may 
be viewed as outcasts and outlaws from 
Se pron cae 
Sety ;—-in the of Swi e 
mouth of the spider, as ‘* vagabonds ane 
Bowe e, without ook or in- 
heritance, to no ut a pair 
of wings,”"—which say wg Se ha ae 
ed, not for the sake of animal superiority, 
oe bl aie — ms 
Maccessible, of occupying a region that 
iad otherwise been vacant fos life.” 
ate the ied that has both legs 

.the transition is easy to 


ouly living creature endowed with 
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the five senses, and a back-bone into the 
bargain, which has neither the one nor 
the other—videlicet the serpent. The 
Doctor’s views of this interesting sine- 
ped is indeed worthy of the name of 
Physico-Theological. Even the cro- 
codile has four feet—fishes have fins— 
most of the molluscous animals have 
tentacula—crabs and lobsters have ar- 
ticulated limbs, as every one knows 
that has ever dined at Newhaven.— 
Most of the insects have legs or wings 
on both. Even of the very zoophites 
some have moveable spines—“ the ser- 
pent alone is an anomaly in the midst 
of animals, and forms an. interruption 
in their gradation—a break in the con< 
tinuousness of their system.” 


* That an animal of such ions and 
powers should be necessitated to trail its 
length in close pronation over the earth’s 
roughness, is quite unaccountable upon na- 
tural principles, but tallies well with the 
doom recorded in Sacred Writ—‘* Thou 
art cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt theu 
go.”” The sentence pronounced seems to 
imply that the animal had original] 
pre. feet, which either ‘oak "4s mA oe 
forfeiture, stricken off, or allowed to decay 
through disuse, consequent on the assump- 
tion of the lying posture. Whether this 
animal was chosen, on account of its cruel- 
ty, as the most suitable instrument for effect- 
ing the diabolical — against mankind, 
or whether the cold cruelty of that animal, 
now become proverbial, may have partly 
resulted from the Divine curse—certainly 
the Arch-fiend could not possibly have re- 
ceived a truer representative in the shape 
of flesh and blood. The lachrymal gland 
for supplying tears is altogether awanting ; 
and generally the salivary glands, instead 
of saliva, furnish venom, of whi fangs 
are the conduits and imoculators. Of 
benignity there is none—of sympathy there 
is none—of remorse there is none, Well 
was that glistening and variegated surface 
calculated to delude artlesss, credulous wo- 
man, from suspecting those eyes without a 
tear—and those ears deaf to the shrieks of 
fear and to the groans of y—and that 
heart, through which the blood that cir- 
culates is cold—and ——— whose sole 
duty is to >» an grasping to 
otteicail ak throat which opens wide 
for devouring—and that maw, so insatiable 
as to glut itself, at every meal, into a long 
continued lethargy.” 

The Doctor way 3 i" the Sar 
pent to quadrupeds, thus forcing 
into a sort of link between them and 
birds. He observes in the outset, that 
it is no wonder nature should’ have 
made so many , because no 
number of feet less THREE can 
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assure firm footing for any piece of 
furniture—giving four feet provides 
for accidents—and four feet are just as 
effectual in every way as four hundred 
would be ; in fact more would be an 
incumbrance. The quadrupedal form 
is decidedly the best for mere terres- 
trial locomotion. Bipeds walk or trot 
—quadrupeds alone gallop. Man, even 
the most active of his kind, may al- 
most be said to be a stationary animal, 
when compared with a dromedary, an 
antelope, a Bengalee tyger, or even a 
hare. But man was not made a qua- 
druped, because his limbs were intend- 
ed to serve purposes very superior to 
those of mere locomotion. A few of 
the lower tribes can lift their paws 
from the ground in assistance to the 
mouth ; but this is only to be done at 
the expense of losing the power of lo- 
comotion for the moment, or at least 
of greatly weakening it. 

“* The limbs of the ape, although ter- 
minated with the similitude of hands, are 
all necessary to the peculiar locomotion of 
this curious animal. The ape being an in- 
habitant of the wood, and having its path 
through the midst of trees, far above the 
reach of the more formidable inhabitants of 
the forest, must sustain itself by means of 
its three limbs, whilst pulling the nut and 
conveying it into the mouth with its fourth, 
and must ply all the four in swinging along 


the eye could follow. en, with 
all its hand-like feet, is quite a local being, 
unfit, even had it the spirit, for 


traversing the earth’s extensive surface. The 
king i of the apes, stout, fierce, and 
armed with the club, dares not venture far 
from its wood; so unsteady is its footing on 
the two and so defenceless does 
the C when the other two also 
take the 


‘6 But in the human limbs there is a com- 

distinction into feet and hands—a fair 

ision of labour into going and doing. In 

Seana ie compicts distinction, man has 

e est area 

aan te ney eros os 

i nderous 

brain, mane of beating down wit the 
a ver, wu 

pemnt al guolip-chve tis oem as dean 

highest elevation—and has two limbs ex- 

pted from locomotion, and devoted to 

diversified action, of which all that we 

us, different from a wilderness, 

vestiges. It is this very division 

into pedestrian and manual— 

eee ee ee 

» and so extensively, over earth’s 

and to do so much wherever he 

and while he is yet moving—that 
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renders him, even in his lowest capacity of 
a rude Indian hunter, capable, even without 
the aid of shelters, or of confederacies, to 
face and to subdue the wildest and the most 


formidable of animals—and that, along with 
the wisdom inherited from nature, and im. 
proved by education, gives him the un. 
doubted suprémacy over the whole animated 
world.” 

He concludes the section with the 
following fine passage : 

‘© It is here that all comparison of man 
with other animals becomes nugatory. To 
place him at the head of the classificati 
and to give him an order by himself, is but 
a poor apology for bringing him into the 
company of brutes—for placing him in the 
same catalogue with his food. For the 
double purpose of deterring man from plum. 
ing himself upon organs common to irm. 
tional animals and rational, and of com: 
pleting the gradation scale of animality, Na 
ture has held out, as a beacon, the humi- 
liating spectacle of a brute endowed with 
the semblance of humanity, actually reared 
on its hind legs, and, that the caricature 
might be complete, grasping a club in its 
fore-feet. What a humiliating lesson must 
a troop of Ourang-outangs, standing in mar. 
tial array upon a neighbouring hill, have 
afforded to the elated conqueror of the world, 
in the midst of that rapid career, which was 
accomplished by legs, and of those mighty 
conquests, which were achieved by arms! 
Let not man then place his sole claim to 
distinction from inferior animals to the ac- 
count of limbs. Never let biped become 
his definition, for there is a sturdy ape which 
marches on two feet. Nor ever let the hu- 
man thumbs, as if humanity would pique 
itself upon such a badge, be snapped in con- 
tempt of the lower creation ; for an animal, 
whose very name is a proverbial term of re- 
proach, can almost retort the flout from 
every limb. But although the mere nat- 
uralist, from his arithmetic of members, is 
unable fairly to extricate himself from the 
inferior tribes ; yet the physiologist, eo 
strict investigation into structure and 
tion, can draw real distinctions out of no- 
minal similitudes—can show that the lower 
limb of the best formed Ourang-outang ise 
very contrast to the shapely leg and foot of 
man—and that the best endeavour of the 
ape to hobble forward from foot to foot, is 

merest mockery of the human walk— 
and that although the fore-legs of many of 
the lower tribes are employed in —— 
than locomotion, yet it is not till we 
come up to a 
hands, nor ti 
of mankind that we see hands, in all their 
delicacy of touch, and alacrity of motion. 
But to render complete the comparison of 
human motive organs with bestial, the whole 
bony, muscular, and nervous structure must 
be taken on either side; when it will be 
found that the human body, 
no means the strongest, is by far the most 
5 
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fective organ of motion, and the most sen- 
sitive organ of touch, in the whole range of 
Nature ;—that, in the mechanical apparatus 
which man in common with the lowest or 
tileis doomed so assiduously to ply for the 
maintenance of life, health, and happiness, 
humanity holds'all the rest of animality at 
ie immeasurable distance of a contrast, and 
contains 4 summary and improvement of 
them all. Alth na ly terrestrial, 
man can travel throughout all the regions 
of his dominions, every-where exercising 
domination ;—can, without fins, traverse the 
great deep, and appropriate the finny race 
to his pleasures or necessities ;—-can, with- 
out wings, ascend into the higher regions of 
the thin element, whose feathered inhabi- 
tants are also doomed to be the sport and 
the victims of his recreations ;—and can not 
only devote the animate creation to his ser- 
vice, but can also endow the inanimate ma- 
terials of Nature with active motion and lo- 
comotion. The immense i which 
has brought the arts, especially in this coun- 
try, to such a high state of improvement, 
and in a great measure superseded manual 
labour, so far from derogating from the hu- 
man hands, constitutes so many proud mo- 
numents of what “—- —~ achieved ;—re- 
sembles so. many huge living beings, of 
which man, although he can scarcely be 


’ discerned amongst the shafts, the wheels, 


and the cylinders, is the animating prin- 
ciple. The human hands are now becom- 
ing master artists, whose whole duty shall 
by-and-by consist in directing animals and 
elements to the performance of their task.” 
All this forms, however, nothing 
more than the introduction to Dr 
Cross’s. book—the bulk whereof is 
occupied with minute descriptions of 
the human limbs, the terms of which 
would, we suppose, render them near- 
ly quite unintelligible to our readers. 
But as not a few of them may possibly 
have been walking all their days with- 
eut ever thinking of the principles 
Fos which their progression takes 
» it may not be unprofitable to 
mention, that there are two principles 
on which our legs may move—namely, 
that of the spring and that of the 
wheel. The sluggish walk—that is, 
the Prince’s-street lounging-step—of 
which heavy dragoons always exhibit 
the most authentic specimen—is per- 
formed entirely on the principle of the 
the two limbs or spokes being 
tely stretched forth past. each 
» in x to a and transmit 
moveable centre of human gravity. 
The energetic walk—the Cintgew alk 
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for example—and all the varieties of 
the run, are performed upon the prin- 
ple both of the wheel and the spring. 
The leap is performed solely upon the 
principle of the spring, and may there- 
fore be considered as the most simple, 
elegant, and dignified of all the uses 
to which the lower extremities of man 
can be applied. 

It is’ a wonderful thing, and so it 
has always appeared to us, what a 
mighty variety there is in the legs, 
and feet, and hands of men. e 
truth is, that there is just as much 
diversity in these despised and 
ed extremities, as in the face, to which 
Lavater has confined himself—or the 
cranium, which has as ‘exclusively 
been worshipped by Gall and Spurz- 
heim ; neither do. we see any very 
good reason to doubt, that some future 

e may be wise enough to turn out a 
pkitesather who s find sufficient 
symbols of all human passions and 
powers in the configuration of the toes 
and fingers. Indeed Dr Cross has 
some sentences which would almost 
make us suspect him of being a little 
inclined to hazard such a theory ; and, 
after all, “were it to be carried only to 
a limited length, we should perceive 
no harm in it. One thing is quite 
evident, that all feet and all hands are 
good in their way—that is, good enough 
for all the purposes to which their 

rs would ever voluntarily a 
ply them. No man with short, chu 
by, flat-soled feet, and gummy ancles, 
is naturally inclined to run for a wager, 
or shew off in leaping at a fair. . No 


heavy-heeled splayfooted man-m 
can think e. king esos in the 
quadrille, without a acter 


tion and vanity sufficient to darken in, 
him the sure original light of all-wise 
Nature. Heavy ms would. ne- 
ver be dr at all in like manner,. 
if Nature had her will—that is, they 
would never dismount nor learn the 
foot-exercise—no, nor rise in the sad- 
dle, if they could help it. But hear 

Dr Cross : 
© To walk is one thi walk well is 
another. The feet of all animals, from the 
zoophite which must be watched ere its lo- 
comotion can be perceived, to the deer which 
eran eat of the senses at defiance ; 
rom that being who can with difficulty 
is little : 





; radaint of our readers may not know, that a dragoom is g soldier who serves either on 
VoL. V. 3Z 
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the hardy traveller whose route is fit to be 
sketched on the map of the world, are all 
Suitable to the respective individuals whose 
subservient instruments they are, and there- 
fore must be all considered perfect in their 
kind. Men only who have the feet of a 
Park will venture over the dreary deserts of 
Africa, or the feet of a Kinneer will traverse 
the extensive regions of Asia, or the feet of 
a Humboldt will set out to explore the 
boundless wilds of America. A Johnson 
may from his closet be conveyed round the 
Hebrides, without either limbs Stas: 
rightly examining these remarkable , 
or for estimating the character of its more 


the 
vehicle upon which he lolls ; but it is only 
the pedestrian, the able and indefatigable 
pedestrian, who is able to penetrate through 
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CAug, 
woods and thickets, to pass defiles, and ty 
trace out the ings of rivers and 
and to scale mountains of everlasting snow, 
whence he may take a copy of Natur’ 
map srerning beneath and around him, 
who can extend the boundaries of geography, 
or enters ous, Kppwieda of human chy. 
racter. It is in such a traveller, and afte 
such joumegings that the human. foot can 
be seen in all its surpassing mechanism... In 
the structure of such a foot, the best me 
chanician that ever pondered or i 
mechanical powers, may be defied to 

an alteration that could prove in 
Sightest advantageous, that .would 
not prove decidedly detrimental either .to 
motion or to security.” 


We expect to present our readers 
with a review of the more scientific 
parts and merits of this treatise, by 
our friend, Dr Peter Morris, inva 
early Number. 





TRANSLATION OF A MANUSCRIPT, FOUND AMONG THE BAGGAGE OF A FRENCH 
OFFICER KILLED AT WATERLOO. 


Wuertuer the lines I now scrawl 
may ever fall into other hands besides 
my own, I know not. If not, the 
knowledge of my crimes and misery 
will go with me to the grave; yet I 
should wish it otherwise, because a re- 
lation so fatal as mine might be of use 
to others, who, like myself, are the 
slaves of passion. A true and faithful 
relation it shall be in every particular, 
because I have sworn to myself to 
conceal nothing. Names only are al- 
tered; not from any courbes dots och 
reproach falling upon myself, to w 

it could do no greater injury than has 


vil ‘Others who were inno- 
cent, should come in for a share in that 


‘T was born in a village within a few 
miles of Bourdeaux, of ee 
je ae rich parents. My father 
had in trade, and was unfortu- 
nate, and having saved as much from 
the wreck of his fortune as would sup- 
port his family with tolerable comfort 
pe ey he wisely resolved not to 

isk his all upon the doubtful prospect 
of making it better. He 1 
retired to a small ss house, with 
my-mother, myself, an ‘our daughters, 
and there devoted his life to the care 
and education of his children. 

Having learned by experience, that 
the commerce of France was not in so 
flourishing a state as to secure wealth 





to every speculator, and as his circum: 
petbtir were not such as could autho. 
rise his sending me into the army, he 
determined to breed me up to the pro- 
fession of medicine, hoping that I 
might soon acquire a competency, and 
so be enabled to provide a home for 
my mother and sisters, in case he 
should die before them. Would ’to 
God he had bound me apprentice to 
the meanest mechanical trade, or had 
suffered me to follow my own inclina- 
tion, and gone as a volunteer into the 
service. But I am digressing. 

this view I was instructed in the learn 
ed languages, and at the age of seven- 
teen was sent to Paris for the purpose 
of studying my profession. O'that'l 
had died before I reached it, and thus 
escaped the guilt and wretchedness 
which were my lot. But it was others 
wise ordained, and I reached the me- 
tropolis full of all those delighted sen 
sations which every youth experiences 
on first entering into life. Yet Iwas 
studious and regular in my habits; 
for though I was naturally as 
inclined to gayety and dissipation ‘as 
any of my companions, I knew ‘that 
my father was poor, and could with 
difficulty support me at the university 
at all. This knowledge, and the ex- 
treme love I bore to the most indulgent 
of parents, kept a continual restraint 
over my inclinations; and I 


my class-fellows go to balls, masque- 
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jand plays, without joining them ; 
not ad indifference, but with 
resignation. In this state of inno- 
cence four months glided past, du- 
ring'which, though I was not without 
many moments in which chagrin and 
discontent were the prevailing feelings 
inomy breast, I never felt for any 
of time what it was to be se- 
riously unhappy. But at the end of 
that time a ge took place in my 
circumstances, which to any other man 
would have been the cause of real and 
permanent happiness, and which to 
me was the cause of acute and per- 
manent misery. 

‘Twas returning one night from a 
late lecture, through one of those dark 
- streets with which our capital 

» when the cry of murder 
alarmed me. I ran towards the spot 
from whence the noise seemed to pro- 
ceed, and observed a single man strug- 
gling with three others, who had got 
him down and were trampling upon 
his body. Being armed with a heavy 
cudgel I immediately flew to his as- 
sistance, and with a blow stretched 
one of his assailants on the earth. The 
other two, terrified by the fall of their 
comrade, and believing, I su , that 
more aid was at hand, to their 
heels ; and whilst I was employed in 
lifting the wounded stranger, the third 
likewise made his escape. 

Why should I enter so minutely into 
the particulars of a transaction, which 
only serve: to throw my future deeds 
into adarker shade? The man whom 
T had saved was the Chevalier St 
Pierre, one of the most noble, most 
generous of human beings. He was 
returning from the Theatre of Feydeau, 
when the robbers attacked him; and 
having warily defended himself, he 
was severely hurt in the scuffle. I 
conducted him to’his lodgings in the 
Place Vendome, and having promised 
to wait upon him next morning, I 
left him to the care of his servant, and 
took my leave. 

On the morrow I did not forget my 
Promise, and I was received with every 
mark of affectionate regard. St Pierre 
was just three years older than my- 
self, and was a captain in the 16th 

He was a man of good fami- 
ly and connexions, and being like- 
Wise blessed with a heart of more than 

an mildness, he imagined himself 
under obligations to me too great for 
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him ever to y- He accordingl' 
declared himself my friend, and ot. 
fered to assist me to the'utmost of his 
ability in any way which I should de- 
sire. My predilection for the army sti!l 
continued ; I told him of it; and in a 
few days I was appointed a cornet in 
the same regiment with my friend. 

Conscious, however, that I had taken 
too decisive a step without consulting 
my father, I immediately wrote to him 
. ‘account pte ype droga not 
orgetting to dwell at great —_e 
upon the mighty interest of the Che- 
valier, and upon the glorious pros- 
pects which were now before me. 
The result of this letter I awaited with 
some anxiety ; but it was favourable, 
and my transport was complete. All 
was now joy and delight with me. 
St Pierre insisted upon my sharing his 
lodgings, and as my excellent father, 
together with his approval of my con- 
duct, had sent me all the money he 
could raise, both by his own funds 
and by his credit, I was speedily 
equipped in such a style as not to dis- 
grace my new friend. By him I was 
introduced to the gay circle of his 
acquaintances—I was received amongst 
them much to my own satisfaction ; 
and in a few days the quiet retired 
student of physic was converted into 
the polite and fashionable Cornet Du- 
main of the 16th hussars. 

About a week after this —— had 
taken place, I was conducted by my 
friend to the house of Madame St 
Omar. It was a fete in honour of her 
daughter’s birth-day, who had just 


completed her seventeenth year. ‘The 
apartments were bri inat- 
ed, and crowded wi 


and 
fashion ; but from the moment of ‘my 
entering them I saw nothing save Julia 
St Omar. . I was introduced to her by 
St Pierre himself as his er, and 
she extended her hand to me with a 
smile—O such a smile.—Years have 
elapsed, but it has never faded from 
my memory. I danced with her; St 
Pierre was still too ill to dance; I 
spoke to her of fifty things, but my 
conversation returned always to the 
same subject. I watched her during 
the whole evening, and once or twice 
saw a blush upon her cheek when our 
eyes chanced to meet. I beheld St 
Pierre pay her the most marked at- 
tention, and a throb of jealousy beat 
at my heart; but I repressed it, be~ 
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cause I thought she received his at- 
tentions with coldness. I returned to 
my lodgings madly in love. 

“You remember that lovely girl 
™ whom you danced,” said St 
erre, as we sat together next mornin 
at breakfast. . 

“* Remember her!” cried I; “ I 
shall never forget her.” St Pierre 
looked grave. “ She is to be mine, 
my friend, on Monday.” ‘ Your’s on 
Monday !” cried I, in a voice of an- 
guish.” ‘ Yes, Dumain,” replied he. 
** Does it grieve you to iawn thet your 
friend is to be so soon made happy 
with the hand of the woman S 
adores?” ‘“ Oh, no, no!” I replied, 
scarce articulately ; “ I am happy, 
very happy, to hear you are so fortu- 
nate.” 


I rose and left the room, for I could 
not dissemble to him, and walked out 
into the air to cool my brain and re- 
solve upon something. To be un- 
faithful to my benefactor was impos- 
sible. I determined to stifle my pas- 
sion in the bud, see her only once 
more, and set off next day to join my 
re now on the Spanish frontier. 
c ! that I had gone without seeing 

er. 


In the evening I went to Madam St 
Omar’s, without communicating my 
intention to St Pierre. Madam St 
Omar was from home, but Julia was 
within. It was a balmy evening in 
May—she was sitting in an apartment 
which commanded a beautiful pros- 
pect of the garden of the Thuilleries— 
the casement was open, and the twi- 


light was approaching. I besought 
her and ccomenpeny herself’ 
upon She did so. The song 


of love, and I heard her voice 

ble at that part where the poet 
says, 

** Even in another’s arms, 

,7'll think of thee alone.” 
I was ing over her entranced. It 
was too much for me. The arm which 
rested upon her chair slid insensibly 
round her waist, and I told my fatal 
secret. Oh, God! what shall I say 
were my feelings when I found my 
love returned. At first they were of 
rapture alone; but the next moment 
the recollection of my friend and bene- 
factor came upon me, and I shrunk 
from her in dismay. She looked hor- 
ror-struck. ‘ But you are another's,” 
I cried, “* and that other is my friend. 
Oh, Julia, let us be unhappy, but we 
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shall never be guilty !’’ So saying, | 
snatched up my hat and hurried oy 
of the house. 

I flew to our lodgings, but my om. 
science struck me so, I could not fage 
St Pierre. Fortunately he was out, 
and was not to return till late next 
day. I sent him a hurried 
mentioning that I had received a sud. 
den order to join ; and leaving it upon 
his table next morning, I threw my- 
self into a voiture, and, without once 
stopping to rest, arrived at Bayonne, 

Here I some weeks in great 
uneasiness of mind, which was not re. 
lieved either by the silly conversation 
of my brother officers, or the aceount 
of St Pierre’s marriage, which he in 
due time communicated. This last 
piece of intelligence, indeed, came 
me like a death-blow ; for though I 
knew it must come, yet even that cer- 
tainty did not lighten it. In this state! 
continued, without any comfort, except 
what I derived from the rumours now 
afloat, that our regiment was soon to 
join our brave army in driving the 
English out of Spain. 

In about a month after I had quite 
ted Paris, St Pierre arrived, bringing 
with him an order to cross the Pyré 
nees. All was now bustle and 
paration ; but for me, new t 
awaited me. To drown my sorrow! 
had plunged into dissipation, and was 
now so much in debt that I could not 
move. What to do I knew not. I 
could not apply to my relations, be- 
cause they had not the means of ex- 
tricating me from my difficulties. St 
Pierre saw my distress; for having 
left Julia behind him, we once more 
occupied the same lodgings. By in- 
quiring among the other officers, he 
soon peg the ane ae at 9 

t of my chagrin; and this 
roble of om most generous of friends, 
discharged my bills, and set me & 
liberty to march with the regiment. 

My business is not to describe st 
nery, nor to give a detail of the events 
of a campaign. With my own feel- 
ings alone am I concerned, Our 
march was long ; but, partly from the 
constant change of place, partly from 
the anticipations of glory I now eX 
perienced, the period which it occuple 
was to me like a gleam of sunshine 1D 
a stormy day. : was almost happy, 
that is to say, I forgot my sorrows 
the time, a entered with cheerful- 
ness into the sports and” merriment of 
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those about me. St Pierre and I oc- 


ied.the same tent. We were con- 


stant companions even on duty—for I 


was the cornet of his troop; and we 
now loved each other as friends have 
seldom loved. 

At length we reached the army. 
We found it in front of the lines of 


Torres Vedras, whither the English 


had retreated ; and we confidently ex- 
— that our first assault upon these 
ines would drive them into the sea. 
We were disappointed ; for they main- 
tained their position, and compelled us 
to retire. St Pierre and I were to- 
during the whole day, till to- 
wards the close of the action, when 
the throng of flying troops separated 
us. When at last we halted, I eager- 
ly inquired for him. A soldier inform- 
ed me he was killed. In the depth of 
affliction I sought the regiment, and 
what was my joy when I found my- 
self locked in his arms. His horse 
had been shot under him, and his fall 
had given rise to the soldier's story. 
In this manner nearly two years 
At the close of every action 
St Pierre and I sought each other, and 
met as those who love do meet when 
both have escaped impending danger. 
Our troops fought bravely ; but what 
could they do against a superior force, 
and an exasperated populace. We 
were driven from post to post; our bag 
gage was plundered and our wounded 
slain by the Guerillas; till, finally, 
our generals were changed, and a re- 
treat in form was begun. It was long 
and toilsome. Not a moment was 
given for repose—not a position was 
seized, though many strong positions 
were over ; and we who brought 
up the rear were harassed by con 
tinual skirmishes. At length we halt- 
ed upon the heights of Vittoria, where 
we trusted that at least some time 
would be given for recruiting our ex- 
hausted strength. But we were de- 
ceived, The English attacked us when 
we dreamt not of being attacked, and 
our army was routed almost without 
resistance. The greater part of the 
ca had been already sent off to 
join the Emperor. Our’s was almost 


the only regiment left, consequently 
upon us much of the toil of this day 
devolved. We did what we could to 
check the pursuing enemy ; but what 
could our exertions avail against odds 
80 tremendous. After charging six 
tumes, we likewise fled. The enemy’s 
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horse followed. St Pierre’s troop ral- 
lied and charged, and I fell covered 
with wounds. St Pierre would not 
leave me. He sprang from his horse, 
placed me before him, and holding me 
on, for I could not keep my seat, cut 
his way with me through the middle 
of the enemy. 

It was night before we stopped or 
my wounds could be dressed. I had 
fainted from loss of blood, and when 
the surgeon examined: my hurts he 
shook his head. There were two sabre 
cuts on my head, and a ball through 
my right arm. From a state of in- 
sensibility I was quickly recovered, 
and put to bed; but I was. given to 
understand that there was no chance 
of my recovery. Oh, that these prog- 
nostications had been realized. But 
let me proceed. 

St Pierre watched me with more 
than a brother’s care; he sat by my 
bed-side, administered with his own 
hands whatever was ordered by the 
surgeon, and wept over me when he 
saw me writhing in agony. On the 
third day I felt so great a diminution 
of pain, and so overpowering a lassi-~ 
tude steal over me, that I took it for 
granted the mortification had already 
commenced. Believing therefore that 
my last hour was approaching, I call- 
ed for St Pierre. He drew back the 
curtain—for he was watching beside 
me. 

** St Pierre,” I said, in a feeble 
tone, ‘‘ I cannot die without confess- 
ing to you my villainy and ingrati- 
tude. I love Julia—I have loved her 
from the moment you introduced me 
to her ; and though I knew she was 
your bride, I told her of my love.” 

‘© My dear Dumain,” cried the no- 
ble St Pierre, “ I knew it all already. 
Julia, the morning after our marriage, 
confessed the whole transaction. Had 
I but known it sooner she should have 
been yours.” 

This was too much for me. I burst 
into tears, and, overcome by my feel- 
ings, I fainted. In dropping my head 
upon the pillow, the bandages gave 
way, and my wounds bled afresh. St 
Pierre ran for the surgeon—he was not 
to be found; but accidentally meeting 
another, he brought him to my cham- 
ber. On beholding the manner in 
which my hurts were dressed, this 
surgeon lifted up his eyes in amaze- 
ment ; and stripping off all the ban- 
dages, he re-dressed them himsglf, de« 
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claring that in a few days I should be 
able to travel. Before they elapsed I 
had recovered my senses—nor can I 
say whether the sensations I expe 
rienced, on hearing that my life was 
not really in danger, were agreeable, 
or the reverse. Now, indeed, I know 
well what they might have been. 

I shall not dwell longer upon my 
convalescence. In a fortnight I was 
declared out of danger ; but, at the 
same time, I was desired to return to 
my native place for the benefit of my 
health. For this purpose leave of ab- 
sence was given me, and along with it 
I was presented with a troop vacant in 
he ‘evening bef departure 

evening before m » 
St Pierre entered my ashen “ Du- 
main,” he said, “ let us forget the 
conversation which passed between us 
some time ago. I cannot now make 
you happy, neither am I happy my- 
self; but let not any. circumstance 
break off our friendship. In you I 
have the most unbounded confidence. 
In Julia my confidence is equally great. 
To convince you of this, I have desir- 
ed her to pay a visit to an aunt of 
mine in Bourdeaux: you will there- 
fore see her when you return thither. 
Tell her that I envy you your wounds, 
as they have been the means of send~ 


ing you to her.” 

What could I say in return for con- 
. duct so noble? I wrung his hand, 
but answered not a word. Oh, that 
he had put less trust in a villain ! 

I was received by my relations with 
the warmest affections. My battles, 
my wounds, my honours, my renown, 
were the sole subjects of conversation 
in the village. Julia, too, who was 
now with the Countess of ——, sent 
to ire after my health. I waited 
upon next day. 

When I entered the saloon, I was 
introduced to the countess, who soon 
retired, leaving us together. I trem- 
bled all over to find myself again alone 
with Julia. ‘ Dumain,” said she, 
“ T have long a for such an - 
portunity as this of speaking a few 
words to you. You have acted like a 
man of ‘honour. There is now an in- 
superable bar between our loves, but 
we shall still be friends. Though I 
= regard you with any warmer 
fe » be assured of my lasting es- 
teem and respect.” She held out her 
hand to me with a countenance little 
moved, except that a faint blush part~ 
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ly overspread it. I grasped it w, 
bat immediately checked myself. “ne 
Julia,” 1 replied, ‘ we shall indeed 
be friends, and our friendship shalbbe 
refined by the recollection that, had 
not circumstances intervened, it might 
have borne a dearer title.” Oh, sain 
delusive thought, that where love has 
once been, it can ever give place to 
friendship. 
No matter. 
friends, and nothing more. We sought 
each others society with all the eager. 
ness of lovers ; and as my connexion 


We fancied ourselves 


with St Pierre was well known, the’ 


scandalous world spoke not out against 
us. Weeks passed on in this delight 
ful state. We were still innocent, yet 
we were every day more and more 
convinced of the real state of our sen- 
timents. 

I had been several months at home, 
and the period of my leave was fast 
expiring. The day of my departure 
was at length fixed—I had ‘but one 
other week to remain. Would that I 
had died before that week came! 

Let me not think of what followed. 
The thin veil which had hitherto hung 
over our eyes, the thought of a sepa+ 
ration tore from them. We again 
confessed a passion doubly guilty, and, 
Oh God! Oh God! my friend was 
dishonoured. 

When once guilty of such a crime 
as I had committed, how does: the 
mind of a man become thoroughly de- 
praved. I now thought of St: Pierre 
with aversion: I even wished, thaton 
my return to the armyI might find 
him no more. With this was joined 
a terrible eg er for the conse< 

m 


quences 0 a ae and I left 
Bourdeaux with the thoughts of a de 


mon rather than of a man. Poor . 


Julia was, like myself, completely 
wretched, O guilt! thy pleasures are 
short-lived ; thy tortures are eternal. 

On my return to the regiment,'I 
found St Pierre promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, and ‘loaded 
with honours. Our regiment was dis- 
mounted, and formed part of the force 
destined for garrisoning Bayonne; 
which it was every day expected would 
be invested. It was here I rejoined 
it. St Pierre met me with open arms. 
He inquired after Julia with all the 


fondness of an affectionate husba 

but I thought he looked suspicious 
while he spoke. Yet it might have 
been no more than the whispers of 
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my own conscience, which gave him 
that appearance. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that he was much changed. He 
was pale and thin; and though he 
still smiled beautifully when he spoke, 
it was languidly. , 

I had not been above six weeks in 
Bayonne, when I received a letter 
from. Julia, giving the most fatal in- 
telligence. My fears were but too 
dreadfully realized. She was preg- 
nant; I gazed upon the letter in a 
stupor. She conjured me to save her 
from infamy and death ; she hinted 
some fearful things, but she pope 
noplan, For me, my thoughts were 
too.confused to arrange any thing like 
aplan. I thought of quitting my re- 

iment, and flying with her to some 

ign country. God! I even thought 
of assassinating St Pierre. The for- 
mer idea, however, was generally pre- 
yalent, but I had no time to realize 
it; for our garrison was driven with- 
in the walls, and the English army 
sat down before the place. 

Let those who can, imagine what 
were now my feelings. Cut off from 
all communication, even by letter, 
with the woman whom I loved more 
than soul and body, and whom I had 
ruined. Ignorant even of her situa- 
tion, and without the hope of being 
able to see her again, perhaps for ever ; 
atiall events, till it was too late to as- 
sist fl Half mad, a sometimes 

deserting to the enemy ; 
ot would in have done for 
me? A deserter would not be trusted 
with his liberty. Yet I was forced to 
continue thus for upwards of a month. 
It was then we learned, for the first 
time, of the change in the govern- 
Tent. 


When the news arrived, St Pierre 


I shall be the happiest man on 
earth.” I turned away my face, for I 
dared not look at him. I attempted 
to speak, but the words died upon my 
lips. I) from the apartment. 

I “to the southern rampart, 
with the intention of escaping, if pos- 
sible, thrgugh our own guards, and 
those of enemy. It was evening ; 
and just as I had reached the gate, I 
was met by an aid-de-camp, who told 
me what immediately caused an alter- 
ation in my plan. We were that night 
to a sortie. 
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I hastened back to St Pierre, whom 
I found busy in preparing for the bus- 
iness of the night. The order which 
he had Poms had effaced all recol- 
lection of lagna between us in the 
morning. e regiment was already 
under arms, and at midnight was to 
advance. What horrible ideas now 
rushed upon my brain, I even prays 
ed that St Pierre might fall, 

At the appointed hour we attacked. 
There was no light, except what. the 
stars emitted, till the heavens were il- 
luminated by the flashes of our guns. 
The slaughter was great, because the 
combat was obstinate. At length we 
began to fall back. We were in the 
rear of the whole column. St Pierre 
and I were together in the rear of all, 
mingling every now and then with the 
enemy. Yet neither of us was’ hurt, 
though I hoped that every bullet was 
destined for the heart of my friend, 
My wishes, however, were vain, We 
reached the gate. St Pierre turned to 
me. ‘* Now, Dumain,” cried he, 
all is over. No more chances of being 
separated from Julia.” The name 
rung in my ears—a frenzy seized my 
brain—my pistol was in my hand—I 
lle St Pierre fell dead at my 

eet. 

Stupified with horror, I stood still, 
and the gate was shut upon me. The 
enemy surrounded me; they disarmed 
me without resistance ; and I was con- 
ducted to their camp, a prisoner and @ 
murderer. Oh what would I not have 

iven for any weapon of destruction, 
fhat I might have at once ended my mi« 
serable existence. But they had taken 
mine away, and thus watched me so 
closely, that I could not lay my hand 
upon any other. My thoughts. dwelt 
upon no other object but my murders 
ed friend, till at last my intellect gave 
way, and I became a maniac. 

How long I continued in this state, 
I cannot tell; but. when I came to 
myself, I found myself in my father’s 
house. There were séyeral letters for 
me from Julia, which,alone prevented 
me from putting my original intention 
of suicide into force. She was in retire« 
ment not far from Paris, where her situ- 
ation could be perfectly concealed ; and 
as her teed death was known, her 


seclusion was not wondered at. She 
had heard of my illness, and only 
lived till she should know my fate, 
when, be it what it would, she was 
resolved to shareit. If I lived, she 
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would live for me; if I died, she 
would follow me to the grave, and 
sleep beside me there. 

*€ Beloved of my soul,” I exclaimed, 
when I had finished the perusal, “ I 
shall live, hateful as life is, for thy 
sake. Murderer, villain, as I am, 
with thee I may yet be—oh no, not 

py ; but I may live.” 

Being now determined to preserve 
myself for the sake of her who was 
so soon to make me a father, I grew ra- 
pidly better, and was soon able to set 
off for her retreat. I found her with- 
in two months of being a mother. 
Sheknew not the circumstances of her 
husband’s death ; nay, she heard that 
I was taken im striving to defend him. 
** My own, my generous, my gallant 
Dumain,” she said, ‘‘ would have pre- 
served the life even of his rival.” Oh 
there were ten thousand scorpions in 
those words. 

Time passed, and the great Napo- 
leon again entered France. Devoted 
to the service of this master of war, I 
determined instantly to join his stan- 
dard; but Julia besought me not to do 
so till we were united. I agreed to 
this, and lived in quietness whilst the 
army was collecting on the frontiers of 
Flanders. Did I say quietness: O no, 
the ghost of my murdered friend for 
ever haunted my imagination, sleeping 
and waking ; nor did I ever know a 
moment’s ease, except when I was lis- 
tening to the harmony of+Julia’s con- 
versation. 

It was now within a very short time 
of the period of her confinement, when 
one morning we walked out together 
into a field, adjoining the 
house where she lived. There had 
been cattle in that field all along, 
through the middle of which we were 
accustomed to walk without apprehen- 
sion. But, unknown to us, a savage 
bull ‘had lately been put in. When 
we were about the middle of the field 
it came towards us, growling, and 
pawing the earth. Julia was alarmed ; 
nor’ did I feel very comfortable, as I 
had not even a stick with which to 


, 


C Ang. 
At last, after teari up 
the grass with its hoofs, and ; 

its sides with its tail, it ran at us, J 
seized Julia’s arm, and placed her he: 
hind a tree, entreating her, in @ huts 
ried manner, to keep that between he 


defend her. 


and the bull. I myself ran to meet 
him, and threw my hat in his fage, 
It had the effect of turning him ; but 
when I came back to Julia, I found 
she had fainted. I bore her to the 
house, but the fright, and the injury 
she had received, together brought on 
a miscarriage; and before medical 
assistance could be procured she was 
a corps. The child was still-born, 
and I was left like a blasted and 
branchless oak upon a common. 

I saw in it the hand of an av 
God ;—the prize for which I had 
through blood, though the blood of 
the best of friends and benefactors, was 
snatched from me, just as I had fancied 
it within my reach. I gazed upon her 
lifeless body, still beautiful even im 
death, with all the calmness of a fixed 
despair. I took my hat, and quitted 
the house. 

Mounting my best horse, I made 
all haste to the frontier, and arrived 
this morning in the camp. To-mor 
row is fixed upon for the day which 
shall determine the fate of France, 
and to-morrow shall my eternal fate 
be fixed. It is now midnight; the 
night is tempestuous. 

Here I broke off, for the ghost of 
St Pierre at that moment appeared to 
me. He has told me that I shall fall to 


morrow ; but why did he: I had ak - 


ready so determined it. My blood 
runs cold! my hair stands on end! 0 
can I be forgiven! No, no; the muré 
derer, theadulterer, has nothing to look 
for, except—— 

Here the manuscript abruptly ends. 
All that can be said in conclusion is, 
that the body of the unfortunate wr- 
ter, covered with gashes, was recogni 
ed by one of fiis old companions next 
morning. He has gone to his last ae 
count; but he has done well in leaving 
this recital as a warning to others, 
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547. 
TWO REVIEWS OF A MILITARY WoRK,* 


Minutes and Proceedings at Ambrose’s. 


Iris quite impossible to find any where 
a oti Spidienenet independence, than 
may be met with in the monthly meet- 
ing of the Contributors to this Maga- 
gine, at Ambrose’s tavern. It is, in- 
deed, quite a model of an assembly. 
Jast such a one as Sir Thomas More 
might have imagined in Utopia, or 
would do Major Cartwright’s eyes good 
to see, now-a-days, in St Stephen’s 
Chapel. It is composed, as the reader 
well knows, of men of powerful and 
original minds, neither blindly bigot- 
ted to their own opinions, nor yet dis- 
posed lightly to relinquish them. One 
of the most striking features of our as- 
sembly is, that we are all orators, 
(some of us, to say the truth, rather 
long-winded than otherwise) and have 
not a single borough-monger, nor a 
silent voter, in our whole’ body. 
Though at these meetings, when we 
do agree, our unanimity is altogether 
quite wonderful; yet it frequently 
happens, that there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the 
merits of the works submitted to our 
decision. The discussion on the pre- 
sent volume afforded a remarkable 
proof of this, and we are induced, 
equally by a sense of justice to the au- 
thor and to ourselves, to make a full and 
public statement of the circumstances 
which have led to the insertion of two 
reviews of his work in the present 
Number of our Magazine. 

Our last meeting (an unusually full 
one) consisted of six members, all of 
whom, it appeared, had read the work 
in question. On coming to the dis- 
cussion of its merits, it happened ra- 
ther singularly, that three of these 
were inclined to give considerable 
praise “to the ormance, while an 
equal number stated. their deliberate 
conviction, that the work was alto- 
gether worthless and absurd. The 
debate became gradually warm. Mr 

, with his usual fervour, swore 

be damned if the book was not 

one of the best he had ever read, while 
Timothy Tickler, less vehement, 
= more sarcastic, Gosleved itso be fit 

'y inary purposes. votes 
being thus pa 9 parties agreed 


in appealing to the chair, and the Edi- 
tor, after a his pipe, and wip- 
ing his forehead with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, delivered himself to the fol- 


lowing effect :— 


* My dear Contributors, 

I am too well aware of the obliga- 
tions under which I lie to all of you, 
not to feel the extreme delicacy of the 
duty you have im onme. Your 
united exertions have already raised 
the Magazine to a pitch of celebrity 
far greater than that enjoyed by any 
similar work in Britain; and I can 
scarcely sufficiently impress on you 
how desirable it is that you should 
continue your friendly, and cordial co- 
operation in the great cause in which 
we have all fought—the cause of liter- 
ature and independence (/oud cheer« 
ing). Hitherto we have gone on and 
prospered. Constable’s Magazine con- 
tinues floundering in its dulness, al- 
though at a certain alarming crisis they 
gave out its affairs would thenceforth be 
conducted with more head ; the tooth- 
less Scotsman nibbles at your fame 
in all the sulky agonies of impotent 
malignity ; and the Edinburgh Re- 
view, accustomed as it is to stand 
fire, has trembled at the roar of your 


artillery (tremendous cheering for 
some minutes). Fortunately, gentle- 
men, I am not called upon in the pre- 


sent case to give offence to either party 
by my decision. I have not read the 
work in question, and am therefore in- 
capable of giving any opinion of its 
merits. Butif I cannot untie the Gor- 
dian knot, I can at least cut it; and 


I beg, therefore, to propose an expe- _ 


dient, which will afford us an easy 
escape from our present difficulties. 
You have all read, gentlemen (I speak 
to the'learned), of a celebrated French 
judge, who uniformly decided his 
causes by box and dice, or, in other 
words, who threw a main at hazard, and 
decided, with the test impartiality, 
for one side or t’other, as the caster lost 
or won. Thus Crabs inevitably non- 
suited the plaintiff with the burden of 
expenses, while a Nick had the same 
unpropitious effect on the cause of the 
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defendant. As Mr Ambrose, however, 
is probably unprovided with dice, I 
would suggest an easy succedaneum. 
I propose, gentlemen, to sky a copper, 
and, according to the anticipated con- 
i of skull or music, let —— 
sent work be submitted to the scalpel 
of Mr Tickler, or be lauded in the 
tuneful periods of his signiferent ad- 
mirer” (much applause. ) 


The expedient suggested by the 
Editor was immediately adopted ; but 
owing to the extreme awkwardness of 


Mr Kempferhausen, who officiated on 
the occasion, the coin fell into Mr 
Wastle’s plate of strawberries and cream, 
where it was quite impossible to ascer. 
tain “‘ the hazard of the toss.” It was 
therefore finally arranged, that the 
work should be reviewed both by Mr 
Odoherty and Mr Tickler, that it 
should left to the impartial reader 
to decide what portion of praise or cen. 
sure is due to the ‘‘ Letters from Por. 


tugal, Spain, and France,” by a “ Bris 
tisk Ofer” 


feic Ndobertp’s Opinion. 


Tuts is certainly a very entertaining 
volume. It consists of a series of let- 
ters from the seat of war in Belgium 
and the Peninsula, and gives us a very 
clear and interesting aceount of those 
memorable occurrences which were 
daily passing under the observation of 
their author. The work is written 
throughout (as familiar letters should 
always be)* in 2 tone of graceful negli- 
gence, and is clearly ae —— of 
a man possessing an elegant and power- 
ful mind. The genius of the cucher, 
it is true, is ulated by the circum- 
stances under which he is placed ; yet 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing 
it of the first order, and such as, in 
situations more favourable to its deve- 
lopement, might have produced either 
Don Juan or Tom Little. As it is, 
the author has succeeded wonder- 
fully in adorning a barren subject with 
much interest and beauty. Every scene 
which he describes is brought home to 
our hearts and our imaginations, and 
we —o with an unusual sym- 
ouly in 1 the dangers and difficul- 
ties which he encounters. And never, 
perhaps, was a sadder ca of 
moving accidents by flood and field, 
of forced marches, bad rations, and 
“ lousy billets,” submitted to the pub- 
lic through the medium of the press. 
The truth is, that these are circum- 
stances which form a very striking part 
of every campaign, but which no one 
but he who can exclaim with the poet, 
< Quanquie ipse miserrims vidi,” 
can possibly describe. In this it is that 
the military author must always have 
the advantage of the civilian. The 


latter by his descriptions may succeed 
in drawing a fine and striking picture, 
which may captivate the ignorant and 
inexperienced ; but it wants the fide. 
lity of outline, and the minute touch, 
which are always visible in the deli. 
neation of the former. We have read, 
for instance, Mr Southey’s account of 
the battles in the Peninsula, and Mr 
Scott’s description of Waterloo, which 
have attracted, we believe, no small 
portion of the public admiration. But 
unrivalled as the talents of these au- 
thors may be, we may be allowed to 
doubt, whether, with a trifling altera- 
tion of the names and dates, their 
productions might not be made to _ 
as equally graphic delineations of Mi 
den, rms oo or Morningside. These 
gentlemen deal too much in grand and 
sweeping descriptions. bagi 
with bayonets is always too . 
their bullets fly a great deal too thick; 
and the courage on the one side, and 
carnage on the other, are viewed with 
different ends of the microscope. 

have no objection to bestow a page om 
the wound of a general, but they alto- 
gether despise to mention the hard- 
ships of a subaltern. ‘They may feel- 
ingly allude to the severity of a winter 
in the Pyrenees, but are uniformly s- 
lent on the more ignoble miseries of 
tough ration beef and maggoty biscuit. 
Little instruction, therefore, can be 
derived from the military works of 
civilian, and we turn from them with 
an unsatisfied appetite to devour the 
more homely =i true narration of the 
heroic sufferers themselves. be- 
ing our feelings, we could not but wel- 





* No reflection on the long rumbling sentences of Peter. 
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come the author of the present volume 


with delight. The extracts we shall 
to lay before our readers will 
ify, we doubt not, the high enco- 
miums we have been led to bestow on 
its author ; and while they exhibit a 
pleasing picture of the courage and 
ience of a British soldier, will yield 

a moving proof that 


“ Hard is his fate whom evil stars have led 
To go campaigning for precarious bread.” 


The work, as we already stated, 
consists of a series of familiar letters 
by no means written with a view to 

blication ; and the author has only 
tons induced to give them to the 
world, we presume, by “‘ the impor~ 
tunity of friends,” who were fortunate- 
ly capable of estimating their merit. 
The letters appear to have been ori- 
ginally intended for the amusement 
of his grandmother, a venerable ma- 
tron, for whom these letters afford 
ample proof of his esteem and affec- 
tio. The first letter is dated from 
Portalegre, in October 1811, at which 
period the British army were stretched 
along the pase a of Portugal, and 
preparing an advance into Spain by 
the capture of Badajos and rCindad 

i At this interesting period 
does the correspondence commence ; 
and of the spirit with which the sub- 
sequent events are narrated, the ex- 
tracts, in which we shall copiously in- 
dulge, will afford adequate example. 
The atrocities committed by the French 
on the miserable Po ese who trust- 
ed themselves to their mercy, have 
been often dwelt upon with disgust 
and horror, but any thing so dreadful 
as the following we could not have 
imagined. On perusing it, the reader 
will easily guess what effect it must 
have produced on the sensitive heart 
and tender imagination of our author. 


“ When Lord Welli found it ne- 
cessary to retire from Almeida to his famed 
Position at so Se eekhaes inhabitants 

» by hi ip, to remove to 
safety in his rear, taking with 
all their moveables. The 

as eagerly embraced by the ma- 


‘28a 
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The progress of the French general havi 
been arrested at Torres-Vedras, the ~~ 4 
country, for many miles round, was imme- 
diately covered by the numerous 

of which his army was composed, i 
for houses to shelter them from the incle- 
mency of the weather. Valada was occu- 
pied, and a party from the detachment or- 
dered to take possession of the old man’s 
house. The re of the beautiful 
Maria soon attracted the attention of his fo- 
reign inmates. First one, and then a se- 
cond, paid their addresses to her, but their 
proffered hands were rejected with marked 
disdain. Irritated at her refusal, these two 
villains planned the ruin of the poor girl. 
Day after day, insult was heaped on insult 
to every member of the family. The 

of the old man were at length opened: He 
beheld the precipice on which he stood, and 
fervently prayed for forgiveness from her 
whom, for the first time, he now saw on the 
brink of inevitable destruction. It was a 
considerable time before they could find an 
opportunity of carrying into execution the 
dreadful act which meditated. At 
length an order arrived for the detachment 
in Valada to retire to Santarem. On the 
evening of the day that they received the 
order of recall, one of them again solicited 
her hand, which she, as before, refused ; 
this refusal was conclusive—they 

the unfortunate girl from under her father’s 
roof, while he, in attempting to protect his 
daughter, received a stab from one of their 
bayonets, of which he soon after died. 
Maria was robbed of the brightest jewel that 
ever adorned the sex. Her mother was 
ill-treated, and the — was Aspro a 
In fact, nothing was but ) 

trunk of the once happy father, th es 
ed widow, and the once beautiful, virtuous, 
and happy, but now the miserable and un- 
happy Maria. The former now lies hid 
from the sight of man, but the other two 
are still to be seen in Valada: the widowed 
mother mourni 

husband, and the misfortunes of an only 
daughter ; and poor Maria, deprived of a 
parent’s fostering » sits ing over 
her misfortunes, with misery staring her in 
the face, being at this moment unable to 
walk, from the cruel treatment she received 
from these vile miscreants.” 

To the bare narrative of Fury: a 
story it is quite impossible that an 
comment could add i and we 
certainly not weaken the effect of the 
beautiful language in which it is told 
by any observations of our own. Nor 
is this a solitary instance—the work is 
pregnant throughout with indications 
of the delicate and refined feelings of 
its author, of which we must be ex- 
cused for affording another proof, in 
the following account of a bull-fight 
to which he was witness at 
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*¢ A few minutes after seven o’clock in 
the evening, five Spaniards, who were to 
fight the bulls, appeared in the square, each 

i with a brown cloak in the left 
and a pike in the right. These hav- 
ing taken their , one of the bulls was 
turned out, who, on making his debit, 
looked furiously wild, while the air rung 
with the acclamations of a delighted popu- 
lace. The honest bull had no. idea that 
such a reception awaited him, as, in all his 
former perambulations, no one had deigned 
to notice him.—He gazed on the passing 
scene with wonder. In a few minutes he 
became quite furious. Perceiving an open- 
ing under one of the waggons, at the lower 
of the square, he darted towards it, in 
a of obtaining his liberty. The wag- 
gon was crowded with men and women, 
who, at the animal’s approach, were pre- 
cipitated, in curious and truly laughable at- 
titudes, from their exalted station, to the 
same level with the object of their fears. 
For a time every eye was turned to the 
scene of confusion, anxiously awaiting the 
result of the grand charge of the courageous 
animal. At this momentous crisis, so big 
with the fate of many, the Spanish heroes 
advanced to meet their antagonist, and with 
savage bellowings stopped him short in his 
victorious career. To one of his tormentors 
he turned with death-like fury, and on his 
head seemed determined to wreak his ut- 
eo ae par The object of his hatred 
pursued with such speed, that every one 
present thought the life of the Spaniard 
would be forfeited to his —. But 
well the wily Don knew that the bull 
could be deceived ; and to show us that such 
was the fact, he permitted the mad animal 
to gét’'so close, as to make an attempt to 
toss him on his horns. Thus situated, the 
i had recourse to his cloak, which 
- ee the ~ of the bull, who, 
cying the man in his power, stopped, and 
tossed it in the air. The other _ were 
not idle during this rencontre between their 
friend and the bull. Having come to his 
assistance, one of them inflicted a wound in 
the hip of the poor brute, and made the best 
of his way to a place of safety, hotly pur- 
sued by his enemy, till stopped by the cloak 
of the fugitive, and the pikes of the others, 
as before. In this manner the fight con- 
tinued till the creature was completely ex- 
hausted, unable to shake his head or raise 
a foot. In this state he was removed to 
make room for a second, who afforded no 
whatever. 

** The third, when he came forward, ap- 
peared completely out of humour. He 
scam round the square—his eyes spark- 
i shewed the state of his incensed 

i Many a time I thought I heard 
him say, “* had I the power of speech given 
me, I would this moment proclaim myself 
the eternal enemy of the human race!” To 
the lovers of this amusement he furnished a 
rich treat, till he effected his escape by a 


narrow street which had not been y 
barricaded.” ae 

There is great power of imagination 
in this ; for, till we read it, we really 
considered the task quite as impossible 
to write a good speech for a bull, as 
to enable the bull to deliver it when 
written. On this, however, it is need. 
less farther to enlarge. 

Before entering on the military mat- 
ter, which forms the staple commodity , 
of the work, there is one claim to our 
approbation, possessed by our author, 
which we are the less inclined to over. 
look, because it is one by which offi- 
cers are not in general distinguished. 
We allude to the depth and purity of 
his devotional feelings, which are bo- 
died forth in numberless little para. 
graphs in the present work. He is 
neither a canter nor a methodist ; yet 
he not only scorns the vulgar wit of 
sneering at religion, or its ministers, 
but seizes every opportunity of ex- 
pressing his respect for both. 

‘© At Punhete, the churches continue in 
the same state as when we passed through 
the place before ;—almost nothing remains 
of these structures, which can point them 
out to the stranger as places of public wor- 
ship. Having, from my early years, been 
taught to look on the church, and every 
thing connected with it, as sacred, you may 
easily imagine with what feelings I -con- 
templated the sacred ruins; and devoutly 
offered up my prayers to the all-wise Dis- 
poser of events, that he, in his goodness, 
would be pleased to avert a similar calamity 
from our happy isle !” 

The following short account of 2 
siege is distinguished by a similar feel- 
ing. 

Having received information, the truth 
of which we could not doubt, that the place 
would be stormed that evening, the greatest 
anxiety pervaded the allied army for the 
issue of the mighty conflict. The flashes 
turning more vivid, convinced us that our 
companions had marched to the assault, and 
were warmly opposed by the besieged. 
Prayers were offered up to the God of Bat- 
tles, to cover the heads of our brave friends 
in the hour of danger, and crown with suc 
cess the glorious efforts they were making, 
to rescue a suffering people from the ion 
grasp of hateful tyranny!” 

We shall now proceed to lay before 
our readers a few extracts, illustrative 
of the personal sufferings of our al- 
thor and his brave companions in arms. 
To these he appears to have been pe 
culiarly sensitive, and though they are 
certainly less dreadful than those of 
the Russian campaign recorded by La 
Baume, yet they are sufficient to move 
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every sympathetic bosom with com- 


ion for the sufferer. His fond as- 
pirations, after comfortable quarters, 
will be shewn by the following. 

« Never did I listen with so much plea- 
gure to the hoarse murmurs of the bagpipes, 
as on the morning of the 23d, when they 
called us to arms. At their sound I at- 
tempted to rise, but my limbs were stiff, 
and for some time refused to perform their 
ordinary functions ; having, after many at- 
tempts, succeeded in rising, I prepared to 


| march to where I knew not, but fondly hoped 


we were going to @ more comfortable quar- 
” 


The following picture, though in 
some degree indebted to the fine ima~ 
gination of the writer, can scarcely be 
perused without a sigh. 

s Even in the finest summer weather, 
night-marching is far from being pleasant ; 
but in a dark stormy night, such as the 25th 
of October, the situation of the poor un- 
pitied soldier becomes one of such affecting 
misery, that no language can describe it. 
Too often, indeed, the pale and haggard 
countenance of the warrior betrays what he 
wishes most to conceal—a constitution shat- 
tered to atoms by fatigue, hunger, and 
col ” 

As a specimen of accurate and logi- 
cal reasoning, there cannot be a finer 
instance than the following. It may 
extract, as Gibbon says, “ a smile 
from the young, and a blush from the 
fair.” 


“ Between twelve and one o'clock, we 
crossed a very deep, rapid river. Many of us 
were above the middle in mud and water, 
and some of the lower in stature were ab- 
solutely swimming. The scene was truly 
a laughable one: The Highlander has 
greatly the advantage ny <> brethren, 
when crossing a river, as the former can at 
all times tuck up his kilt in a moment to 
his middle, whilst the latter are forced to 
cross over in their pantaloons or trowsers ; 
where, should the water be fully knee-deep, 
it is obvious, that the Highlander, on get- 
ting to the other side of the river, must be 

te dry, whilst the latter must be wet 

every stitch of his small clothes, 
and trudge away to the place of destination 
in this uncomfortable state.” 

The few extracts below give a dread- 
ful picture of a soldier's life, which, 
as the author is peculiarly anxious to 

, is one of hardship and privation. 
__* Let those, who imagine that a soldier's 
life is one of ease and comfort, make but 
one short campaign in this country; and 
whenever they may chuse to return again 
to their native country—to that happy land, 
they will with them a faint recollec- 


tion, I din tu, ‘of a soldier’s life, and a 
8 orts in this. Cold as ice, 
hungry as hawks, and draggled like ducks 
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getting out of the mud, we retraced our 
steps to Almendralejo ; and, on the follow- 
ing day, returned to our t quarters. 

‘* My present quarters are really the most 
miserable I have yet been in since I arrived 
in this country. I have only one small 
apartment, without a window—a small 
stool for a seat, and another of the same 
description for a table, a bed, if such it 
can be called, well stored with fleas and 
musquitos, constitute its furniture. The 
floor is of earth, some parts of which are 
fully a foot higher than the rest. In short, 
I wish you saw it, you would then be bet- 
ter able to judge of the comforts of a Spa- 
nish campaign. 

‘* Weare all distressed for want of money, 
the army being five months in arrears of 
pay- Our stock of clothes, particularly 
socks, shirts, and small-clothes, are getting 
low, and unless an immediate supply of 
money be granted us, the dress of the whole 
army, officers and men, will assume some- 
what of the appearance of the Highland 
garb. 

‘* When the regiment marched in here on 
the Ist instant, I really believe that there 
was not above one hundred shirts in the 
possession of the whole private soldiers. 
Their small-clothes were barely sufficient to 
cover their nakedness. Their jackets, 
which had once been scarlet, now 
almost every colour which I could name; 
some of them had black sleeves fastened to 
a red body, others blue, and many of them 
had brown cloth sleeves to a patched body. 
—Scarcely any two were mended alike. 
Their appearance, you may believe, was 
not very prepossessing—but still their hearts 
were truly British, and animated with the 
same ardent love of their country, as on for- 
mer occasions, when in the arms of ae 

‘* Ina letter I wrote to you from Robledo, 
I gave you some idea of the privations which 
this army had suffered, and the wretched 
situation it was in for want of clothing, &c. 

‘* The artillery were nearly in a similar si- 
tuation ; many of the regiments of infantry 
were almost naked; the military chest was 
but thinly lined, &c. &c. 

** About five o’clock on the morning of the 
2lst, the rain, which, till then, had fallen 
in gentle showers, entirely ceased. Soon 
after the sun burst from behind the gloomy 
clouds, to spread his cheering rays over 
fields yet unstained with blood—over rivers, 
whose streams, meandering through Zado- 
ra’s vale, were yet undisturbed by the strife 
of men—over heights, where the best blood 
of Britain was soon to flow:—to cheer the 
Sons of Freedom, on their march to the 
field of honour, hundreds of whom were 
destined, long before he had finished his 
daily course, to take their departure for 
‘ that bourne whence no traveller returns.’ 

‘< At three o’clock on the morning of the 
9th instant, I took leave of my friends in 
Cambo—to some of them it proved an 
eternal farewell. I will not attempt to de- 
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seribe the state of my feelings on that occa- for the present, bid adieu. Farewell, 

Speadvesiass legate’ Sanuey tem ed fields—farewell, ye plains and towering 
an idea of them when I tell you that they ps pene with the blood of the best 
were those of a man taking leave of com- and dearest of my friends !—For my natiye 
panions, whose confidence and friendship he land I leave thy shores ; there, in the bosom 


possessed——friendshipcontractedinthehaunts of my family, I hope to spend a few 
of peace, and comentad in the feld of strife. in pence and domestic felicity. “ays 
Wi think the less of me, when I ac- ** My gallant friends, of your heroic deeds 


know that the hand of one of those I will read with delight; and, in the ex. 
friends I bedewed with a salt drop, as I pectation of again joining you at an early 
shook it and pronounced the word—Fare- period, to share in your dangers and your 
well !~-But to them, and to Spain, I must, glory, I bid you all—Farewell,” 


Upon hearing the above, the President drank, “* Mr Odoherty, and his excellent 
Review,” in a bumper, and called next for 


Wr Tickler’s Opinion. 


MR EDITOR, plundered of its pulpit-cloth and sil. 
Ir is very well for Mr Odoherty to ver candlesticks—his exclamations of 
express himself in rapturous approba- horror at seeing an old woman comb 
tion of the author of these letters. I her child’s head, &c. &c. Odoherty’s 
can easily believe that they have often own journal, (which I have frequent. 
cracked a bottle of wine together, at ly perused in manuscript, and which 
the expense of some respectable Spa- I would fain hope he may soon be in- 
nish widow, and I applaud the feel- duced to publish, either in three 
ings which have induced the illustri- volumes 8vo, or piece meal in this 
ous adjutant to sit a lenient judge on Magazine) bears no earthly resem- 
the performance of his pant a Iam blance to that of the ensign of the 
glad, however, that you have allowed 92d. Odoherty never complains of 
me to say what my opinion of the bad smells in the streets of Lisbon or 
book is : because I think it would Abrantes—Odoherty never refuses a 
have had a bad effect on the character good dinner because a Frenchman had 
of your Miscellany, to send forth these cooked it—Odoherty never stops to 
excusable but absurd and exaggerated describe the execution of a private de 

ises without contrast or counter- serter, as if it were a defeat of Mar~ 


of censure. shal Soult—Odoherty could mend 2 
The letter writer has assuredly no- crack in his own breeches, and never 
ing in common with ensign Odoher- thinks of amusing us with a pictur 


ty but his military rank, which, I pre- esque description of the rents they 
sume, is the same, and the memory of sustained from thorn and pike—Odo- 
those campaigns in which it would herty, in fine, commonly walked about 
seem they have both been engaged, with a segar in his cheek, which kept 
and in which, I doubt not, they both him in a state both of warmth and 
did all that their duty required of mirth—and Odoherty never once hints 
them as excellent soldiers. Even in that he carried a supply of tea and 
the business of a campaign, however, sugar in his haversack. 
I by no means imagine their minor This, in a few words, Mr Editor, is 
points of deportment would at all co- one of the most silly and contemptible 
incide. Methinks few things could pieces of book-manufacture that ever 
be more different than the -hu- fell in my way. The author most cer- 
moured nonchalance with which the tain] not any one talent 
en and adjutant of the 99th, or which ts a man for being an author. 
king’s own Lag regiment, would He has not any power of observation 
submit to all the little inconveniences to take note of what occurs in his 
of a martial life—and the querulous sence—otherwise how could he have 
commiseration—beseeching plaintive failed to write a book full of amuse 
pesagrephs, wherein his brother stand- ment and information with so many 
ard- r of the 92d, details to his fine things that he must have seen 
old grandmother the opnice of during so many campaigns? If he 
is teeth in cracking hard biscuit— had observed every thing, he would 
the uncomfortable pness of his still have been unable to express any 
breechesafter wading through a stream thing—for he has evidently no know 
—his sighs over an old country church ledge either of the English or, of any 
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other language. He flusters and fumes 
now and then, as if he would fain soar 
into a piece of fine writing—but the 
demon of dulness ‘sits heavy on his 
shoulders—and he is as tame as a his- 
torian, as our friend Macvey is as a 
philosopher. He has, moreover, an 
audaciously high opinion of himself 
—and I wish Odoherty had quoted 
some of his Ex-Cathedra remarks on 
the military conduct of Lord Welling- 
ton—a personage of whom he is no 
more entitled to say one word, than 
Macvey Napier was to write a disser- 
tation about Lord Bacon. 

Enough of this red-coated author ! 
I wonder what possesses men in red 
coats to write so many books now-a- 
days. I am sure they have not, among 
them all, written a single good one.— 
I beg pardon ; I always mean to ex~ 
cept the present company. Odoherty 
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needs not my testimony to shew the 
world at what an immeasurable dis« 
tance he stands above all brother-stand- 
ard-bearers, afflicted with the Cacoethes 
Scribendi. I trust the hint I have 
thrown out will not be lost, and that 
the ensign will, in on earnest, set 
about preparing for the press his Com- 
mentaries on the Campaigns of Wel= 
lington. I see Mr Southey announces 
the speedy appearance of his His 

of the War in the Peninsula. He 

the Ensign will go down to posterity 
together. If the profound views and 
pathetic descriptions of the Laureate 
seem to give promise that in him Lord 
Wellington is destined to find his 
Livy—may we not prophesy, with 
equal confidence, that the professional 
skill and easy diffusive narrative of our 
friend—will stamp Odoherty the Po- 
LyBius of this modern Hannibal ? 





REMARKS ON DR WATTS BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA," 


Ws earnestly request the attention 
of our readers to the first number of 
the first part of the Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, which has just been publish- 
ed at Glasgow. This work has already 
been announced in the usual way by a 
tus and specimen, but we 

be extremely happy to think 

that it had been in our power to give 
any additional publicity to its plan 
and merits. ‘The book, moreover, has 
now acquired a melancholy kind of 
interest from the death of its author, 
who, after having brought a most 
herculean task to completion, was cut 
off at the moment when he was about 
to witness the success of his exertions. 
Dr Watt however, has left a son 
who is willing and able to superintend 
the publication of this very great and 
work, and we would heartily 

wish him a full portion of his father's 
irit, to guide and sustain him 

out all he has to do. 

The literature of Sominy ea for 
many years possessed a work of near- 
ie come kind with this. We al- 
Inde to the Dictionary of Heinsiiis, 
and we doubt not that work must have 
suggested to Dr Watt the first idea of 
the present one. As for the utility of 

i pot a matter of which 
We do not think it necessary to say 
any thing, since it must be almost 
equally apparent at the first glance, to 


the most profound, and the most su-« 
perficial of English readers. The first 
part of this work is to consist of a 
Catalogue of British Authors, and of 
all authors whose works have been 
translated into the English tongue, 
and a copious selection from the most 
distinguished authors of all coun- 
tries, arranged in the alphabetical 
order of the persons’ names, and af- 
fording a full view of the whole of 
their labours, every edition of every 
book being marked in an accurate 
manner, according to the natural order 
of their appearance, their sizes and 
prices being also specified, and, in the 
more important cases, the character of 
the particular writer being also set 
down. In the second part, the sub- 
jects on which books have been writ~ 
ten are, in like manner, to be arrang~ 
ed alphabetically; and under each 
head, the works, and principal parts of 
works connected with it, are to be ar- 
ranged in chronological order. This 
part is also to include all the anony- 
mous works which have appeared in 
Britain. It is obvious what @ mi 
weapon this work, when com 
will put into the hands of man 
of pants. . is net oll it 
must form a of every '» Wor- 
ps Ae the Xn both in and out of 
country. 
Fearing that some little additional 
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anxiety respecting the success of the 
book might have been excited by the 
news of the author’s untimely death, 
the executors applied to a few of the 
best known li characters of the 
city in which he lived, viz. Mr Jar« 
dine, the celebrated professor of Logic 
in the university of Glasgow; Mr 
Ralph Wardlaw, a dissenting clergy- 
man of distinguished reputation there ; 
Mr James Ewing, whose philanthro- 
phic labours in regard to the charitable 
establishments of Glasgow, have now 
rendered his name well known through- 
out the country; and last, not least, 
Dr Thomas C ers, one of the 


ministers of Glasgow. The result of 
their inquiries has been thus stated 
by these eminent individuals : 


“ Glasgow, April 14th 1819. 
*¢ In consequence of the lamented death of 
the late Dr Robert Watt, of this city, we 
have been requested by his family and his 
ishers, to examine the Manuscripts of 
the Bibliotheca Britannica, left by him in 
the possession of his son, and now in the 
course of publication.—In compliance with 
this request, we have this day inspected the 
numerous written volumes of this laborious 
work, going through the contents of each 
Letter seriatim, and comparing their rela- 
tive proportions. 

** It was not, of course, within our com- 
mission, to form any judgment of the exe- 
cution and merits of the work itself; but 
we are happy to have it in our power to as- 
sure the Subscribers, that, as far as our ex- 
amination could enable us to judge, it has 
been left by the Author throughout, in a 
state of readiness for publication.—Nor can 
we forbear adding our attestation to the 
striking evidence afforded by it of indefati- 
gable industry and unwearied perseverance, 
in a department of labour too, which, how- 
ever useful in its results, must appear to 
most minds to possess few allurements in 
the execution. The author, we understand, 
devoted the greater part of the last twenty 
years of his life, to the collection and an” 

t of the necessary materials ; an 
of these the whole has been copied thrice, and 
some parts of them even six and seven times. 
During the last four years, his son has been 
engaged, under the direction of his father, 
in forwarding and completing the work ; 
and, from the ience which he has thus 
had, as well as in other respects, we have 
no doubt of his qualifications for perfecting 
what yet remains to be done, in adding the 
new publications which may make their ap- 

during the progress of the work 

e 


Sit 
** It is with sincere satisfaction we thus 
state our conviction, that this im t 
work is not likely to suffer from the 

of its Author ;—and it is, at the same time, 
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our earnest desire and hope, that his be. 
reaved family may reap, both in credit and 
emolument, the fruits of the courage which 
projected, and the industry which complet, 
ed a publication, which we are satistied, 
will, on several accounts, form a very valu. 
able acquisition to the literary world.” 

In addition to this we know not 
that we need say any thing ; but, as 
the specimen circulated some time 
may not have fallen into the hands of 
all our readers, we shall select two 
articles, from which they may be able 
to form an accurate notion of the exe. 
cution of the Bibliotheca Britannica ;— 
and we shall make our selections al. 
most entirely at random. 


*‘ ADDISON, JosEpPu, an eminent Poet 
and Classical Writer, was born at Milstone 
in Wiltshire, of which place his father was 
Rector, 1672; died 1719.—Remarks on ge. 
veral parts of Italy in the years 1701-2-3, 
Lond. 1705, 8vo. 1718, 12mo. 1761, 12mo, 
The same translated into Latin, under the 
title of Addisoni Epistola missa ex Italia ad 
illustrem Dominum Halifax, anno 1701, 
Auctore A. Murphy. Lond. 1799, 4to. 2s, 
6d.—Campaign; a Poem, with a Latin 
version. Lond. 1708, 8vo.—Poems. Lond. 
1712, 8vo.—The Five Whig-Examiners, 
Lond. 1712.—Cato: a Tragedy. Lond, 
1713, 4to. The same in Italian and French, 
1715, 4to. In Latin, under the following 
title, Cato Tragedia, Auctore Clarissime 
Viro Josepho Addison inter Anglie nostra 
Principes Poetas, jure numerando, Omissis 
Amatoriis Scenis. Latino Carmine Versa. 
1763, 8vo. 2s. 6d. This translation is in 
general elegant,and executed with great spirit. 
The style approaches that of Seneca the tra- 
gedian.——Essay concerning the Error in dis- 
tributing modern Medals. Lond. 1715, 12mo. 
—A Poem to the Princess of Wales; An- 
other to Sir Godfrey Kneller. Lond. 1716, 
fol.——Freeholder. Lond. 1716, 8vo. 1751, 
12mo. 1785, 4to. anon.—The Drummer, 
or the Haunted House. Lond. 1716, 4to. 
1722, 4to.—Freethinker. Lond. 1722, 3 
vols. 8vo.—Dissertations on the most cele- 
brated Roman Poets; Englished by Cha. 
Hayes. Lond. 1718, 4to.—Memoirs of his 
Life. Lond. 1719; 8vo.—Notes upon the 
Twelve Books of Paradise Lost, collected. 
Lond. 1719, 12mo.—Miscellaneous Works. 
Lond. 1721, 4 vols. 4to. Lond. 1730, 4 
vols. 4to. By Baskerville, Birm. 1761, 4 
vols. 4to.—Dialogues upon the Usefulness 
of Ancient Medals, especially in relation t 
the Latin and Greek Poets. Lond. 1726, 
12mo. Ode to Dr Thomas Burnet. Lond. 
1727, 4to.—Divine Poems. Lond. 1728, 
8vo.—On the Evidences of the Christian 
Religion. -Lond. 1730, 1733, 1776, 12mo 
With additional Discourses. Edin. 1906. 
With Notes of Correvon, translated by Pur 
dy. Lond. 1807, 8vo. Oxon. 1809, 8v0. 
Numerous editions. —His Life, with that of 
Lancelot Addison. Lond. 1733, ans 
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‘orks, and his Life, by Tickell. Lond. 


‘{Al, 3 vols. 4to. Lond. 1746. Lond. 


1766, 4 vols. 8vo. 1773, 3 vols. 12mo. 9s. 
Lond. 1804, 6 vols. royal S8vo. 63s. With 


Notes by Hurd. Lond. 1811, 6 vols. 8yo. 


10s.—Critique Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
by Dodd. Lond. 1762, 12mo.—Papers in 
the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, and Free- 
holder, together with his Treatise on the 
Christian Religion, &c. Edin. 1790, 4 


* vols. Svo. To these works Mr Addison 


contributed largely. In the Tatler his pa- 
are not distinguished by any signature, 
in the Spectator they are marked by 
one of the letters in the name Clio, and in 
the Guardian by a hand.—Addisoniana ; or 
Anecdotes and Facts connected with the 
Life, Times, and Contemporaries of J. Ad- 
dison. Plates. Lond. 1803, 2 vols. 8vo. 
. ESCHYLUS, one of the most eminent 
Tragic Poets of ancient times, was born at A- 
thens, and is su , according to Stanley, 
on the Arundelian Marbles, about 400 years 
B.C. In his style, sentiment, and expres- 
sion of character and passion, he has been 
justly compared with Shakspeare. The 
editions of his Tragedies are—Tragediz, 
Gr. Lat. cum Scholiis Grecis. Fragmenta, 
&c. by Stanley. Lond. 1663.—Choéphere: ; 
oclis Electra ; et Euripidis Electra, Gr. 
Oxon. 1729, 12mo.T iz vii. Grace 
eum Lectionibus Varientibus. Glasg. 1746, 
Mo. Gr. Lat. Glasg. 1746, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The 4to. edit. is preferable to the 12mo. for 
correctness, although the blunders in the 
small one are not of much moment.—Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, Trageedia, Gr. Lat. Mo- 
telli, Lond. 1773, 4to. This also con- 
tains an English Version.—Choéphore Tra- 
gedie, Gr. Lat. Glasg. 1777.—Prome- 
theus Vinctus Trag. Gr. Lat. a Morell. 
Eton, 1781.—Tragedie Gr. cum Emen- 
dat. et Novis Lection. 4 Porson. Glasg. a 
Foulis, 1795, fol. Of this. edit. only 52 
eg meg 11 of which large paper. 
e type is the same as the fine edit. of 
Horace, and it is illustrated with beautiful 
igns of Flaxman, executed in all the 
taste and spirit of antiquity, and they sell 
ata very high price. Tragodia, Gr. Lat. 
Porsoni. Glasg. 1796, 2 vols. 8yo.—Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, Gr. Lat. Morelli. Eton. 
1798, 8vo.—Tragedia. Oxon. 1808, 8vo. 
> ex edit. Schutz. Oxon. a 
12mo—Tragedia que supersunt Deperdi- 
tarum Peciavemn” Fragmenta et Scholia 
Greca, ex editione Thome Stanleii, cum 
Versione Latina ab ipso emendata, e Com- 
Mentario longe quam antea fuit auctiori ex 
Manuscriptis ejus nunc demum edito. Ac- 
cedunt Varie Lectiones et Note, VV. DD. 
‘ ac Philologice ; quibus suas passim 
Ge wan oe Cantab. aa 4 
is edition supplies the desi- 
deratum which the learned world for a long 
yer ager of, a variorum edition of 
na - Tragedie, Gr. Lat. cum 
OL, . 


Scholiis Gr. ex efiitione Stanleii et Sam. 
Butler. Cant. 1809, 6 vols. 8vo.—Trage- 
diz, ex recensione Schutzii. Oxon. 1810, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1811, 12mo.—Choéphore Trag. 
Gr. Lat. adj. Chorici Cantus ut in Tentam- 
ine Burnei. Edin. 1811, 12mo.—Asrxvaou 
TlgopenSevs Acopwrns. Exra eas Onbas. 
Tiseca:. schyli Prometheus Vinctus, 
Septem contra Thebas, et Perse ; ad fidem 
Manuscriptorum emendavit, Notas et Glos- 
sarium udjacet, Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, 
A.M. Camb. 1812, 3 vols 8vyo.—Choép- 
hore Trag. ex Recens. Porsoniana. Glas. 
1814, 8vo.—The English Translations of 
this Author are the T: ies of schy- 
lus, translated by. R. Potter. Norwich 
1777, 4to. 2d edit. with Notes. Lond. 
1779, 8vo. a correct and elegant version.— 
Reprinted, Oxf. 1808, 1812, 8vo.—The 
best aud the earliest foreign Editions are 
Editio Princeps, Tragedie vi. Grecé, apud 
Aldum. Venice, 1518. This is very in- 
correct, and contains only six Trag.—Trag. 
Septem Robertelli. Venice, 1552, 8vo. This 
is the Princeps Editio of the seven Trag.— 
Trag. vii. Gr. Paris. 1552, a very beauti- 
fully printed work, by Turnebius.—Anony- 
mi Scholia in Hschyli Trag. Ven. 1552. 
8vo.—Trag. vii Grece cum Scholiis Grecis 
et Variis Lectionibus, Henr. Stephani. 
Paris. 1557, 4to.—Promoethius, Gr. Lat. 
ex Interpretatione et cum Scholiis Marthie 
Garbitii. Basiliz, 1559, 8vo.—Ejusdem 
(item Sophoclis et Euripidis) Tragodie 
Selecta, cum Duplici Interpretatione una 
ad Verbum, altera Carmine. ap. H. S 
1567, 12mo.—Trag. Gr. Antw. 1580, 
12mo. a very correct and beautiful edition, 
by Canter.—Trag. vii. Gr. Lat. cum Ani- 
madverss. per Joandem Caselium, Rosto- 
chii. 1682, 4to.—Trag. Sept. Thebana, 
Gr. Lat. Paris. apud M 1585, sells 
very high.—Trag. Gr. Lat. cum: Scholiis 
Grecis et Notis Tho. Stanleii, F. Rober- 
telli, H. Stephani A. Turnebi, C. Canteri, 
ac Editoris Joannis Cornelii, curante Pauw, 
Hag. Com. 1745, 2 vols. 4to. a beautiful 
edit.—Prom. Trag. Gr. Ital. Rome, 1754, 
4to. This is said to be very valuable for 
its learned and useful Notes.—Trag. ex 
Sophocle, Euripide, et Aischylo Grace a 
Brunck. Argent. 1779, 3 vols. 12mo.— 
Trag. et Fragmenta, a Schutz, Gr. Hale, 
1782, 4 vols, 8vo. This edition is uncom- 
monly well edited. 

Some very sensible. remarks con- 
cerning the minutie of the plan are 
appended to this first Number ; but 
we are satisfied, that the best at once 
of eulogies and explanations will be 
found in a reference to the work it- 
self. On the whole, it seems to us, 
that all those who prize the honour of 
British literature, will do well to con- 
tribute, as far as in them lies, to the 
success of this admirable book—a book 
which could not have been written 
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without a most intense and persever- 
ing zeal, of which quality, carried to 
any thing like the same extent, our 
age has not, we imagine, furnished 
any example. We may add, also, 
that we think the universities and 
public libraries are bound to carry 
their patronage of such a book as this 
very much beyond the usual limit of 
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buying a few copies. In truth, the 
author ought to have received a sq}. 
ary for his labour from government 
or otherwise ; for it is quite impossj. 
ble that the time consumed on the Bi. - 
bliotheca Britannica should ever be 
adequately paid for in the usual row. 
tine of the trade. 





ON MUSICAL EXPRESSION, IN ANSWER TO MUSICAL QUERIES IN LAST 
NUMBER. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue notion, that the power which 
musical airs have of affecting the hu- 
man mind, depends upon their resem- 
blance to those inflections of voice 
which nature has made to accompany 
the passions, appears a plausible one at 
first, and is indeed partly true ; but 
the emotions which we experience in 
hearing music, arise more, I am con- 
vinced, from other sources. No musi- 
cal air can have a close resemblance to 
the natural tones of the voice, which 
in speech passes through gradations 
far more minute and various than 
those fixed intervals upon the adher- 
ence to which the existence of music 

ds, And it is quite an error to 
suppose, that the simple national airs 
of any country have more resemblance 
to the natural tones of the passions, 
than those airs composed by scientific 
musicians; for national melodies, 
though highly touching and expres- 
sive, are in “ryry constructed upon 
such principles of melody as to have 
no resemblance whatever to the in- 
flections of the natural voice. What 
dictates the flow of these early at- 
tempts is, for the most part, the mere 
love of melody or tune; and the re- 
sources of art, which enable 
musicians to come nearer to the in- 
flections of the human voice, are then 
unknown. But scientific composers, 
after becoming familiar with all the 
inciples of melody, begin to think 
w far these can be reconciled with 
the tones of the passions; and they 
accordingly sometimes produce airs, 
and oftener recitatives, which have a 
one | ing resemblance. It is remark- 
able, t the most successful imita- 
tions in this line have been produced 
by a copious use of modulations, or 
ges of the key—a resource quite 
unknown and unemployed in the 
early national airs of any country. 
The recitative in Jephtha, composed 
by Handel, 


‘* Deeper and deeper still thy goodness, child, 

Pierces a father’s bleeding heart, and checks 

The cruel sentence on his faultering tongue,” 
&e, 


this recitative, which is consideréd ag 
a most perfect vehicle of passion, is 
full of changes of the key from begin. 
ning to end. 

The fact, however, is, that music 
accomplishes its finest effects, not b 
any sort of imitation, but by its self 
contained expression; else whence 
would arise the beauty of an instru- 
mental piece to which we attach no 
particular ideas, and which, although 
it suggests no conceptions to the ima- 
gination, yet fills the mind with agree- 
able feelings. The main pleasure to 
be found in music, is that of melody 
and harmony acting directly upon the 
human constitution. The emotions 
with which the mind is filled in lis- 
tening to instrumental music, appear 
to result chiefly from these, by some 
unknown law. These emotions we 
find to be of different sorts, which we 
endeavour to characterize by the epi- 
thets of tender, solemn, energetic, &c.; 
but probably they have no ident 
with the ordinary passions to whi 
we apply the same epithets, but are 
merely what may be called a stirring 
of our nature, produced by a musical 
cause. If words had never been con- 
joined with music, its abstract ma- 
ture would have been much.seldomer 
mistaken ; but poetry supplies an ex- 
traneous and additional cause of emo- 
tion, which often blends so exquisite- 
ly with the other, that many a ones 
induced to believe music charms only 
as a vehicle of ideas. 

If the object of music were only to 
combine sounds analogous to those 
the human voice under the influence 
of emotion, then certainly a musié 
composition would have less merit, # 
proportion as it deviated into such me 
lodies as the human voice never @> 
proximates to, in empassioned 
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or declamation. Recitatives would 
then be the only perfect species of 
music, and concords and harmony 
would be quite superfluous. Yet 
every person considers a beautiful 
flowing air as a higher musical plea- 
sure than a recitative. 

Your Newcastle correspondent seems 
inclined to consider a full concert as 
only a combination of so many airs, 
deriving their expression from their 
similarity to the inflections of the hu- 
man voice, and played together upon 
the different instruments ; but it will 
never do to take the human voice as 
the standard by which all music is to 
be measured. ‘The voice has its own 
province, which is a very fine one, nor 
can any thing contend with it in 
touching the heart ; but a grand in- 
strumental piece has no more analogy 
to the voice, than the light and dark- 
ness of a thunder-storm have resem- 
blance to the colours of the human 
face. There are innumerable relations 
of musical notes which the voice can- 
not produce, not only on account of 
their rapidity and emphasis, but be- 
cause they are quite out of its compass. 
If all these were to be thrown away as 
unmeaning, the materials for composi- 
tion would be reduced within a very 
narrow compass. 

If your correspondent asks in what 
the beauty of an élaborate instrumen- 
tal piece consists, I say that it consists 
in several things, namely—Ist, In the 
relation of notes as perceived by a 
musical ear ; and under this I mean 
to include all the beauties of melody, 

ony, time, or motion, and the 
contrasted sounds of the different in- 
struments. @dly, There is a sort of 
subsidiary pleasure (belonging more 
properly to the understanding) in 
tracing the progress of the music 
h different keys, and in per- 
ceiving their mutual connexion, and 
the propriety of their sequence. ‘There 
is an analogous gratification in 
seeing the ingenuity and invention of 
composer, either in constructing 
the melody or adapting the other parts 
to it. These are merits best under- 
stood by a person who has seen the 
music upon paper, and the knowledge 
of them heightens his satisfaction in 
ing it played. 3tio, There may 

e followed out in the piece some spe- 
cies of imitation—as, for instance, an 
overture to an opera may be composed 
80 as to present a succession of move- 
ments analogous, in their expression 
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and character, to the events which are 
the subject of the piece—or a symphony 
may be composed, imitating literally 
some particular sounds or motions—as, 
for instance, those which occur in a 
battle. But although neither of these 
sorts of imitation be employed for de- 
termining what sort of are to 
be introduced in a composition, I still 
think the music may be excellent, and 
capable of exciting a great deal of emo- 
tion, without any intervention of ideas. 
If, during the performance of the mu- 
sic, the imagination supplies ideas of 
its own accord, the music will not. be 
spoilt by them, and the hearer’s plea- 
sure may be increased. 

Again, your Newcastle correspon- 
dent adopts the supposition that the 
difference between the s:yle of old na- 
tional songs, and those of modern 
composers, consists in the greater re- 
finements of sentiment attempted to 
be expressed by the moderns. I do 
not know very well what is meant 
here by greater refinements of senti- 
ment. I suspect the early musicians 
of Scotland or Ireland had very little 
notion of adapting the music to the 
words, or of conveying any definite 
affection of the mind. They were 
contented if the air was musically 
beautiful, and if its general expression 
was suited to the ballad or song to 
which it was su The art of fitting 
the music throughout to each particu- 
lar idea expressed in the poetry, was 
not cultivated till modern times. Ac- 
cordingly, in the old airs we find a 
continuous flow of melody, moving 
according to the simplest principles of 
rhythm, and evidently not much di- 
rected with a view to its adaptation 
to language. Scientific composers re- 
gulate the motion of the air, not mere~ 
ly according to rhythm, but also a 
good deal according to the accentuation 
of the language for which they are 
composing—and, in making recitatives, 
they follow no other guide but the lat- 
ter. 

Many persons, in upholding the me- 
rit of old Scottish or Irish airs, as op- 
posed to those of modern ay ser 
proceed upon the supposition that the 
distinctive qualit e latter is mere 
intricacy and difficulty of execution. 
It is true that some composers (in or- 
der to give singers an opportunity of 
shewing uncommon flexibility and 
compass) have written songs, in which 
the natural accents of the voice are en- 
tirely forgotten, and which deviate in- 
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to passages more proper for instrumen- 
tal music. But the best composers, 
such as Mozart and Paisello, general- 
ly forbear from introducing such diffi- 
culties, at least in songs in which they 
mean to convey sentiment, and com- 
pose chiefly with a view to expression. 
Can any Scottish or Irish air be less 
intricate or difficult than “ Vedrai 
carino” in Don Juan, or, to mention 
a song which every body knows, 
“‘ Hope told a flattering tale,” the 
music of which is by Paisello. If any 
one is insensible to the exquisite sweet- 
ness and tenderness of the first, or of 
other similar ones which occur in the 
works of Mozart, he must praise the 
airs of his native country only from 
habit or by rote; for the same sensi- 
bility which enables a person to relish 
the one, must enable him to perceive 
the superior excellence of the other, 
supposing him to have a sufficient 
number of opportunities of hearing 
them. 

Probably there are constitutional 
peculiarities in the musical ear and 
taste of each country ; and, therefore, 
the airs produced in that country (set- 
ting aside their abstract merit) may 
operate with peculiar effect on the 
feelings of the natives; but this is no 
reason why any man should refuse to 
extend his taste, and enlighten his 
views, so as to be able to relish scien- 
tific music. The peculiarities of na- 
tional music result very much from 
the sort of instruments which happen- 
ed to be early known in each country ; 


and the imperfections of these instru. 
ments can generally be traced in the 
airs that were played on them. 

To musical amateurs the above ar. 
guments may appear superfluous, but 
they are addressed to popular readers ; 
and it is well worth while to endem 
vour to remove prejudices, which hin. 
der many a one from becoming ac. 
quainted with exquisite sources of 
tification. The musical perceptions of 
— person are capable of being 
much extended and strengthened. At 
first, we are apt to cling with most 
pleasure to the simplest relations of 
notes, because they do not perplex or 
overtask the musical faculty. As the 
ear becomes exercised, and’ as we grow 
familiar with varied musical combina 
tions, we begin to perceive the beauty 
of more remote relations, and the com 
nexion of more distant parts. The 
order and the purpose of what origi 
nally had only the effect of confusing 
and stupifying us, becomes apparent, 
At the same time it must be admitted, 
that in order to understand some pieces 
completely, and perceive the purpose 
of them, it is necessary to have not on 
ly a good ear, but also a knowledge of 
the principles of music. 

I have not replied to your very able 
Correspondent methodically, according 
to the order of his ingenious interroga- 
tions ; but if he thinks my observations 
obscure or unsatisfactory, I am ready to 
enter into the discussion again, upon 
seeing a second set of queries or cross 
questionings. I am, &c. A. B. 





COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 


MR EDITOR, 
ALTHOUGH you are the very reverse 
of a common-place person yourself, 
your candour will induce you to admit, 
that common-place people have been 
much and unjustly abused. The fact 
is, that they are persons of lofty minds, 
familiar only with the greater truths, 
and condescending to adopt scarcely 
any thing of less authority than a 

verb. The high ground that they 
ae taken has naturally enough of- 
fended people of little capacity—the fa- 
cetious—the minor speculators—the 
would-be wits—reformers of all sorts— 
who have vented their ill temper and 
their ink against the advocates of es- 
tablished truth. 

These petty persons pique them- 
selves as much upon detecting a slight 
error in a mighty argument, as if they 


had overturned a system ; and 
argue that because they have, thro 
a continuation of malice and acck 
dent, discovered a flaw, the structure 
must fall to the ground. Your com- 
mon-place man avoids all this. He 
never runs much risk in committing 
himself. It was well observed by one 
(a cautious person, but slow) whe, 
upon being asked how much 12 times 
13 amounted to, replied that “ it de 
pended upon circumstances.” I do net 
mean to contend that this reply was 
such as could be maintained as a pre 
position ; but it was a good piece of 
generalship at least, and would have 
puzzled many a man to have dispro™ 
ed it readily—besides it shews the pru« 
dent character of the sect. 

One is never safe with persons who 
addict themselves to new points in mo 
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nlsand metaphysics and theology.— 
We have eternally the same ground to 
go over again with fresh obstacles 
mised, as it should seem, for the mere 
of impeding our progress. A 
common-place man takes the old point 
asquite a matter of fact, and never 
himself or his hearers with 
anew one. The mind can thus ven- 
ture upon a system with the assurance 
of being finally able to conquer it.— 
This is a satisfaction, and stimulates 
the soul to study. 

Another and more seducing fact is, 
that common-place people get through 
life more easily and more pleasantly 
than speculators of any sort. They 
sil for ever “on a summer sea, with 
just enough of the cloud and the 
breeze to diversify their voyage. They 
never, to be sure, see the tempest in 
itspower—the lightnings more vivid 
than the day, and the thunder like a 
voice from heaven, and louder than 
the cries of the Sicilian tna; but 
they hear a music in the passing 
breezes, and they bask in the idle sun- 
shine, and they are lulled by the 
searcely undulating waters to sleep— 
and this is quite enough for them. 
They are not fashioned for the recep- 
tion of rough impressions. 

No doubt a great many other things 
might be said of these amiable people ; 
but, perhaps, their character may be 
more clearly given by an example. So, 
in the room of any argumentative 
matter, I send you an Epitaph written 
ona friend of mine, who, in some mea~ 
sure, exemplifies my assertion as to the 
happiness which common-place peo- 
ple enjoy. Poor Tomkins! He lived 
more happily and got through life 
more smoothly than any man I ever 
knew. The following is a sort of Epi- 
taph upon him : 


THE LATE MR TOMKINS, 


There have been few men who have 
ed an epitaph better than my 
friend Tomkins. He was truly a 
worthy character. He was utterly 
without the spirit of paradox. He 
disdained contradiction as a vice sub- 
versive of comfort, and he lived and 
died without an enemy. He was cut 
of in the flower of his age, and he 
faded away like the snuff of a candle. 
But tears will not bring him to life, 
rg me een wipe my eyes and pro- 


I remember him when a boy at 
fchool, Our master was a bit of a 
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prophet with r t to his scholars. 
He said that Tomkins might not make 
a shining man, but that his talents 
were respectable, and his heart was 
good, and that was better. His nurse 
too, had availed herself, I have heard, 
of her privileges, and had pronounced 
him to be like the race of Tomkins. 
She ventured to add that he would be 
no disgrace to the family. 

Tomkins was not handsome, but 
there was a complacency in his coun- 
tenance that bespoke a man at ease 
with himself and the world. I have 


known him as pleasant over a leg of 
mutton as a master of arts. He would 
cut the same kind of jokes ; and if he 
failed in his aim at original wit; he 


could at all times do honour to an es- 
tablished jest. He beguiled you inte 
a sympathy with his features. His 
very laugh was contagious, and he re- 
served it like a prudent general, for 
the end of his story. There was no 
waste of laughter before hand, but you 
saw from the twinkling of his eyes, 
that there was something important 
beliind. He would protract his plea~ 
santry, now and then, by a multitude 
of words—-evading the joke till you 
were absolutely uneasy on your seat. 
You would ‘guess a dozen times at 
what he'was driving—you could not 
help it—and you saw him still-con- 
tinuing his easy stream of narrative, 
with a smile of tyrannic exultation 
at your irritability. He coiled his 
lengthened train of story up like @ 
serpent, and at last burst it upon you 
with all his collected might. His 
good humour put your muscles in re 
quisition, and you spread out your 
store of smiles to satisfy him and do 
him honour. 

Perhaps there have been few better 
judges of port than he. He smiack- 
ed his lips and looked through his 
wine-glass with the air of a connois- 
seur, and you felt your taste at his 
mercy. I have heard him say, “ Ha! 
this is something like—what’s your 
cold French claret to this? ‘This is 
the only stuff fit for an Englishman’s 
stomach. Give mea bit o’ roast-beef, 
(sirloin) and a glass of port, and the 
Pope may have claret for me.” With 
what a profound air he would shake 
up the bottoms of the glass against the 
side, and make us observe its oil 
qualities. “ That,” said he, ‘ will 
never deceive you.” If I doubted this, 
he would smile good-naturedly, and 
say, “ah! cousin, you are young— 
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oung; you haven’t been accustomed 
20 y a nor Rowe I say, Mr Jones, 
when Stephen, here, has drank as many 
glasses of good old port as you and I— 
oh! we'll give him leave to talk of 
these things.” A laugh generally con- 
cluded these speeches, and I found 
myself quite at a loss for reply. 

My friend Tomkins was an honest 
man and a good subject. He owed no 
man a penny, and had always paid 
twenty shillings in the pound. He 
loved the king and constitution as by 
law established, and drank to the Pro- 
testant ascendancy. If any body put 
in a word about different governments, 
he would bid us recollect the French 
Revolution, and be quiet. He said 
this with an air so imposing, that there 
was no refuge but in conviction or si- 
lence. I once uttered the name of 
Mirabeau—“ Mirabeau! !” he replied. 
He threw off his glass, and his under- 
lip intruded itself upon you like a re- 
proach. ‘ Peace be to his ashes! He 
was indeed an extraordinary man. His 
mother used to point towards him, and 
bid the young people observe what it 
was possible to arrive at. He was the 
best tradesman in the ward of Cheap, 
and had a voice “in potency as double 
as the Duke's.” The churchwarden 
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was a cipher to him ; and in parish 
accounts he was without a rival. No 
thing but fortune was wanting to make 
him a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I once heard him on his legs for a 
least a quarter of an hour, on the sub. 


ject of the volunteers. It was an ad. 
mirable effort. He had a sneer for 
every one that was hostile, and joke 
for all who were doubtful. The senge 
of the vestry was decidedly in his fa. 
vour. How could it have been other. 
wise? In my life I never heard any 
thing equal to his reproof. Some per. 
son had said, that he was desirous of 
— his military elevation (he 

ad arrived at the dignity of corporal 
in the regiment merely by dint of sera 
vice). I do not wish to repeat his an- 
swer, as several of his opponent's fa 
mily may feel the thing severely. On 
the death of the gentleman (at a city 
feast) who carried the colours, Mr 
Tomkins became ensign ; and I will 
be bold to say, that his Majesty never 
had a more faithful officer, nor one 
who did more honour to the service, 
But he is gone, as Alexander and Ce- 
sar have gone before him ; and his loss 
is still felt in the ward of Cheap— 
Peace be to his ashes !” 

VINDICI. 





THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


OncE—in the elder time—men did adore 

Thro’ this _— month, with lamentations 
loud, 

A God of many names. Some fearfully 
bowed 

Their abject heads upon the Egypt shore, 

Praising the brute Osiris. Some who wore 

A lovelier faith, from out the Olympian crowd 

Called on old Saturn.—Some om the rainy 


cloud 
Shaped the deluging Noah. Those times 
are 0’er.——— 
And now, beneath the blue Septemper sky, 
The cager hunter stays his winged prey, 
And takes his month of murderous revelry : 
Even the white dove that travelled far away, 
And b t the Ark sad tidings in this day 
Hath lost her holy beauty, and must die. 


To ——-———— 
Music ! the voice of angels—given 
*Tis said, to us, poor rogues below, 
To wean us from this world of woe, 
And give us some foretaste of heaven. 
If music then be heavenly, 
Ah! what is she who breathes the song, 
Or she whose finger roams along 


Robbing the harp of harmony ? Ww. 


STANZAS. 


1. 


She died, she dicd—yet still to me 

She comes in sad and sober dreaming, 
And from her hair a pale light streaming 
Shews her as she was wont to be. 


2. 
She stands in beauty by me still : 
Alas! that death two hearts should sever, 
(The father and the child), who ever, 
Loved, and were so inseparable. 


3. 


Still are her brow and bosom white ; 
Her raven hair the one adorning, 
And her eyes sweet as the break of morning, 
Shine through like stars from the- darkest 
night. 
4. 


If the quick lustre of her eye 

(Can such then sparkle from the grave?) 
Be false, may [ live still the slave 

Of this so charming phantasy. 


5. 


It matters not to me from what 
Or whom she gains her beauty now ; 
I see my child’s own, sinless brow, 


* And die—if I believe it not. 
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NOTICES OF REPRINTS OF CURIOUS OLD BOOKS. 
No IV. 


“ Tis merry when Gossips meet.” —At the Chiswick=press. 


We have of late neglected this series 
in a culpable manner, but must en- 
deavour not to allow our good friends, 
Mr Triphook and Mr Singer, to get 
too much a-head of us. They have 
for these several months past been 
as indefatigable as ever. Several new 
works in numbers’ have been set a-go- 
ing at the Chiswick-press. We have 
seen so many as five numbers of Se- 
lect Early English Poets—each num- 
ber being a most beautiful little book in 
point of typography, and most of them 
rich in matter of a most interesting 
dass—of which more very soon. Ano- 
ther series of Ancient Humorous Poe- 
try has just been commenced, which 
we think promises still better. The 
charming dialogue, entitled, Tis merry 
when Gossips meet, occupies the first 
number—a very choice specimen of 
old English mirth and satire, which 
had become extremely scarce, and was 
in fact known almost to none but the 
professed black-letter men of the land. 
We know of few people whose labours 
effect more real service to the literature 
of our age, than those of Mr Triphook ; 
and nothing can be more modest than 
the style in which his labours com- 
monly make their appearance. Let 
him proceed with the Ancient Hu- 
morous Poetry by all means, and he 
cannot fail to produce a highly de- 
lightful volume—not a “ humble,” as 
he himself terms it, but a most valua- 
ble and appropriate “‘ supplement to 
the elegant publications of Mr Ritson 
and Mr Utterson.” 

The dialogue of the Three kind 
Gossips has been frequently attributed 
to Samuel Rowlands, but it is not well 
known on. what authority. It is at 
all events much in his style, and was 
originally published by John Deane, 
“ at his shop under Temple-barre,” 
the usual shrine from which the in- 

rations of old Samuel’s muse found 

ir issue into the world. It is a 
very quaint and lively picture of the 
manners of city ladies, of the middle or- 
der, at the end of the reign of Queen 

, and really possesses not a little 
> true dramatic spirit which at 
that time flowished in England as it 


has never since done. Throughout 
there are touches which remind us, 
ever and anon, of the best parts of our 
old comedy ; but so great is the bitter- 
ness of some of the sarcasms against 
the ladies, that had the author brought 
such a piece actually upon the stage, 
we think it is odds against Hong, 
might have shared in the ill treatment 
which Aristophanes tells us Euripides 
met with for a similar cause from the 
fine matrons of Athens. It is- deli- 
cate ground on which the author has 
trodden ; and we do not know that we 
could have ventured to break on it 
ourselves, without having the apology 
and protection_of his guidance. It is 
true the scene is laid so far back as 
A. D. 1609, at the least ; but we sus- 
pect there are not a few of the points 
handled, to.which some parallels might 
be found among the fair of the glorious 
1819 itself. 

The Three Gossips are a Widow, a 
Wife, and a Maid, well acquainted 
with each other, and, we believe, cou- 
sins, who meet accidentally in the 
neighbourhood of a tavern, and, chief- 
ly by persuasion of the Widow, go in 
to enjoy themselves for an hour or 
two, in the manner of the Lords of 
the Creation, over a flask of claret. 
The cheer and the conversation turns 
out so much to the mind of all con- 
cerned, that they agree to have some 
sausages and a little mulled sack into 
the bargain—and so they make a night 
of it, not separating till Bow-bell 
rings nine o'clock, which hour appears 
to them a more culpably late one, than 
some modern fine ladies would think 
nine in the morning at a ball on board 
a guard-ship. The malicious poet re- 
presents these females as laying aside, 
when by themselves in this upper 
room, a good deal of that delicacy of 
demeanour and speech which charac- 
terizes those of a — in the 
company of people of the other gen- 
ia. Tip eat and drink, in the first 
place, in a style of heartiness which 
is quite unexampled in the usual co- 
ram publico diet of ladies. They help 
themselves to sausages plateful after 
plateful—more particularly the Wi- 
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dow—discussing all oe a lay their 
hands upon in a way that might put 
the most ravenous gormandizers of the 

Dilettanti Society of Edinburgh to 

the blush. The bottle, also, is push- 

ed round in a way that would do Bill 

Young's heart good to see rivalled be- 

low the blue and yellow ceiling of his 

Harti: Even the young lady never 

leaves a drop of heel-taps, but fills as 

fair, and gives her toast in her turn 
as boldly as either of her mere expe- 
rienced companions. We believe al- 
most every young lady will acknow- 
ledge the justice of the remark of the 

Maid, in this little specimen of their 

carousing dialogue. 

“* Wife. My turne is next, and so it pass- 
* eth round : 

Looke, Gentlewomen, is it full de’e thinke ? 

I scorne to be intreated take my drinke. 
Widow. Why laugh you, Cossen ? sweet 

lets know. 
Mayde. An odde conceite I thinke on, 
makes me sinile, 

When I am forth in company, or so, 

How by the dram I take in wine that while, 
Kissing the cup, vpon the wine I frowne, 
And so with smelling it, I set it downe. 

Some simple fooles (all manners for his wit) 

Comes on me with the French salute most 

quaintly, 

And sayes, Sweet, mend your draft, you 

drink no whit ; 

Introth you shew yourselfe too mayden- 

dainty : 

Drinke better, Lady, at my kind request. 

I say, sweet Sir, I can no wine digest.” 

Shortly after, a great deal of mirth 
is excited by the Wife, who gives an 
account of a very squeamish and deli- 
cate lady, a neighbour of her’s, who 
never drinks a single drop, except at 
dinner or supper, and even then is 
contented with a very small allowance. 

The Widow holds this person in great 

contempt. She says, 

“M and gip, some body take her vp : 

Some Doctor’s wench a” my word for her skill, 

That takes in diet by the dram and pill.” 
The Widow, indeed, is decidedly the 

most knowing member of the com- 

pany. She approves of her own con- 
tion, and says she wont marry a- 

gain, ——- she admits having a 

*€ red-haired man” for her suitor at 

this very time. She has a prejudice, 

however, against gentlemen of that 
complexion, and admits that she might 

be frigidly disposed towards a 

more swarthy-faced lover. She ad- 

mires, above all things, a fine rich black 
beard, curled down the breast in the 
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luxurious fashion of those times, ang 
has as much scorn of a “ 
chin,” as ever Queen Henrietta hela 
a round head. The Widow says, inter 
alia, on this topic—for it is discussed 
at great length, and apparently with 
the most lively interest by the whole 
of the interlocutors. 


‘6 Tle neuer trust a red-hair’d man againe, 
If I should liue a hundred yeares, that’s fiat, 
I speake it by experience and good trial 
Of all haire cullours giue that hair denial, 


A nut-browne colour, or an aburne either, 
May both do well, and are to be allow’d: 
A waxen-colour hath no great fault neither; 
But for a ragged chin I firme have vow'd, 
It shall by me perpetuall be abhor’d, 
And with my heeles J scorne it by the 
Lord. 


A man whose beard seems scar’d with spirits 
thaue bin, 
That wants the worthiest 
bredth, and jin. —_— 
And hath nodifference twixt his nose and chin, 
But all his haires haue got the falling-sicknes; 
Whose fore-frunt lookes like Iack-an-Apes 
behind : 
Shee that can loue him, beares a scurny 
minde. 
Wife. I pray you, what say you to my 
husband then ? 
Widow. The rar’st complexion that you 
can deuise, 
The golden sentence proues black-bearded- 
men, 
Are precious pearles in beautious womens 
eyes :. 
Theirloyal heartsnoneiustly cancontroule, 
Iloueablacke man, Couzen, with mysoule. 
Wife. Let Besse note this; for when I 
was a Maide, 
And to the love of men began to bow; 
I gaue great eare to that which women said, 
When they were merry met, as we are now; 
Yea pom f my mother did perswade me too, 
Wench (would she say) note what your 
elders doo. 


That lesson, without booke, was straight 
mine owne, 
She need not to repeat it ouer twice ; 
I —_— smelt what t’was to liue alone, 
What to be kind in loue, what to be nice.” 
idow and the Wife then tum 
to the Maiden, and advise her, by all 
means, to alter her state. She is fif- 
teen years old, and that age, they say, 
is just the most proper for being mar- 
ried—although here, under favour, we 
must entirely differ from them. 
of the young ladies we know about 
that age are mere children, and would 
be quite useless at the head of a house. 
But Miss Besse seems to think very 
seriously of profiting by the advice 
; 2 
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iven here. She says plainly enough 

oat it is not from her own inclination 

she has so long continued unwedded. 
Her case is thus told, and we believe 

it may not be an uncommon one. 

_ & Faith, ’tis my mother’s counsel that I 








tarrie ; 
She alwayes sayes, when young men come 
a woing, 

Stay, daughter, stay, you must not yet 

be doing.” 

The Widow disapproves very much 
of this conduct of Besse’s mother, and 
advises the young lady to elope with 
some young fellow or other as soon as 
she has an opportunity.. The Wife 
also gives shameful countenance to 
this good counsel, by quoting the fol- 
lowing high authority. 

“ A scholler told me when J was a Mayd, 
Of marriage knot—they haue no power to 
break it, 
Now by this sacke, a learned man did 
e it.” 

Bess, however, although she pro- 
mises to adopt the plan proposed—is 
a sensible girl, and will do nothing 
hurriedly. She is resolved to wait 
till a handsome lover makes his ap- 

ce—and talks with great scorn 
of a rich fellow with a horrible squint 
and a pair of spindle-shanks, who has 
been flirting with her at some even- 
ing parties in Fish-hill, for it is there 
she lives. In regard to this one-eyed 
admirer, the Widow (who is, of course, 
infected with the mania of match- 
making) thinks the Mayde has behav- 
ed foolishly and cruelly, and pleads 
the cause of the unfortunate man with 
much eloquence, but without the 
smallest success. Miss Elizabeth says, 
shrewdly enough, that she herself is 
the person most concerned, and that 
she will follow, as to this matter, no- 
body’s counsel but her own. Waxing 
warm as she proceeds, she debates the 
point with a skill that argues highly 
of her natural talents, and announces 
the determinate nature of her resolu- 
tion with a heroic clearness of expres- 
sion. It will be observed that the 
Wife (who seems to have married for 
love herself’) coincides with Bess in 
opinion. The Mayde says of the man 
with the squint, 

Vor. V. 
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** I will not loue im whatsoe’er befall, 
Tle haue a handsome man, or none at all.” 


The Widow objects to this vow, as 
hasty and ill-timed. 
a vai his riches doth ex- 


Mayde. A figge for wealth, ’tis person J 
affect. 


Wid. You are a foole, he will maintaine 
you well. 
Mayde. I tell you, I a proper man re- 


spect : 

De’e thinke that I with such a dwarffe will 
store me, 

That shall disgrace me when he goes before 
me. 


Tle haue a comely man from head to foot, 

In whose i lumbes no blemish can be 
spied : 

Whete See Stell geet his stocking or his 


And weare his rapier manly by his side : 
With such a one my humour doth agree, 
He shall be welcome te my bed and mee. 


Wife. Besse, and th’art wise, hold that 
opinion still, 
For were J to begin the world to-morrow, 
In such a choice, J would my minde fulfill : 
And so J drinke to thee: come on, hang 
SOTTOW : 
Wench, let it be thy rule at any hand, 
To make thy choyce euen as thy mind 
doth stand. 


Many do match (as true as this is wine) 
With some Dunce, Clown, or Gul, they 
care not who, 
For no cause but to be maintained fine, 
And haue their wils in what they please to 
do : 
When their hearts love’s as much in 
other things, 
As there is vertue in mine apron-strings. 


There occur in the dialogue a great 
many pieces of highly important in- 
formation, concerning the private mo- 
tives and cunning tricks adopted by 
wives, widows, and» maids, for the 
furtherance of their great plans, viz. 
the entrapping and governing of men. 
But these we leave for the present un- 
touched, reg! recommending a pe- 
rusal of the whole to those of our own 
sex who wish towalk in the world with- 
out blind-folds. We long for the a 
pearance of the future numbers of the 
Ancient Humorous Sa 
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HUMAN BEAUTY. 


[As Dr Morrts’s treatise, De Muliere, although it has appeared several times in g 
French garb, has never been translated into English, we are happy in presenting our 
readers with the following version of a part of one of its chapters, executed by Mr 
Drake Morris, a nephew of the author, who is at present studying medicine in the 

i of Edinburgh. We hope this young gentleman may be induced to rend. 
er the whole work in the same manner. } 


** Toi qui l’antiquite fit eclore dés ondes, 

Qui descendis du ciel et regnes sur les mondes ; 
Toi qu’apres la Bonté "homme cherit le mieux ; 
Toi qui nacquis un jour du sourire des dieux, 
Beauté je te salue! 

* 7 * * * * * * 2 

s * a. o oo * * * = 
Source de volupte, de delices, d’attraits, 

Sur trois regnes divers tu repands tes bienfaits ; 
Tantét loin de nos yeux, dans les flancs de la terre, 
En rubis enflammés tu transformes Ia pierre ; 

Tu donnes en secret leurs couleurs aux metaux, 
Au diamant ses feux, et leur lustre aux cristaux ; 
Au sein d’ Antiparos tu filtres goutte 4 goutte, 
Tous ces glacons d’albatre, ornement de sa voiite, 
Edifice brillant, qui dans ce noir sejour 

Attend que son eclat brille a l’eclat du jour ; 
Tantét nous etalant ta pompe eblouissante, 

Pour colorer l’arbuste, et la fleur, et la plante, 
D'or, de pirpre, d’azur, tu trempes tes pinceaux ; 
C’est toi qui dessinas ces jeunes arbrisseaux, 

Ces élégans tilleiils, et ces platanes sombres 
Qwhabitent la fraicheur, le silence et les ombres- 
Dans le monde animé quelles sont tes faveurs ! 
L’insect dans la fange est fier des ses conleurs ; 
Ta main du Paon superbe etoila le plumage ; 
D’un souffle tu créas le papillon volage. 

Ta main au Tigre horrible, au Lion indompté, 
Donna leur menacante et sombre majesté 

Tu departes aux fieurs la souplesse, la Grace ; 
Tu te plus a parer le coursier plein d’audace, 
Qui relevant sa téte, et cadencant ses pas, 

Vole, cherche les prés, l'amour, et les combats. 
A Yaigle, au moiicheron tu donnas la Parure, 
Mais tu traitas en Roi le Roi de la Nature. 
L’homme seul eut de toi ce front majestiieux, 

Ce regard tendre et fier, noble, voluptueux, 

Du sourire et des pleirs l’interessant language ; 
—— Et sa compagne, enfin, fut ton plus bel ou vrage. 
Pour Exe tu choisis les tresors les plus doux, 
Cette aimable pudeur qui les embellit tous, 

Tout ce qui porte au cceur, l’attendrit et l’enflamme, 
Et les graces du corps, et la douceur de l’Ame.”* 


Appresstne myself in the first in- propriately than with the above exqui- 
stance tothereading public of France,t site citation from one of the mostelegan 
how can I begin this chapter more ap- of her poets? I prefer these light, 





* Delille. 
+ It may be mentioned, that Dr Morris was taken prisoner in Spain, and afterwards 
detained for two years at Verdun and Biche. It was during this captivity that the second 
and enlarged edition of the book DE MULIERE was published. D. M. 
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cate, and feeling lines—worthy of the 
pest of all the successors of Racine— 
to all the pompous definitions which 
have been given to the world by phi- 
hers and would-be philosophers, 
from Aristotle to Father André inclu- 
sive. Montaigne has said with great 
parent truth, that a man is as sensi- 
the of the presence of beauty when he 
looks upon it, as he is of fire when he 
is scorched by it. It is in vain, there- 
fore, that Voltaire would attempt to 
deny the existence of any such thing 
as human beauty. ‘‘ What is beauty?” 
says that prince of jesters—“ If you 
ask a frog, he will reply, that beauty 
consists in having two large round 
eyes goggling in a little heals a large 
broad throat, a yellow belly, and a 
brown back.—If you ask the devil, he 
will laugh at you for your stupidity, 
and assure you that beauty consists in 
a pair of horns, four talons, and a long 
tail. Consult the philosophers, and 
they will reply by some drivellings 
about archetypes, essences, the beau 
ideal, and the KAAON!!!” The truth 
is, that we all know what beauty is 
both in man and woman. My present 
business is to inquire where that beau- 
ty is most commonly to be found. 

The most perfect individual beauty 
is always very different from ideal 
beauty, and the only difficulty is to 
find out that which is in the least de- 
gree different from it. In almost 
every situation nature keeps at a con- 
siderable distance from perfection. 
Here she leaves the face half finished— 
there she only makes a rude outline of 
the figure ; here she never completes 
aneck—there she always exaggerates 
it; and almost everywhere, as Win- 
klemann has well observed, she ne- 
glects to put the last touch to the for- 
mation of the extremities. And thus 
it is that in all languages we find the 
epithet rare appropriated to beauty, 
and even the Italians calling it pell/e- 
grina, as if to show that it is a thing 
they have seldom seen. Their poets, 
as you know, are full of such expres- 
sions as bellezze pellegrine ; Leggiadria 
singolare e pellegrina, &c. &c. And 
yet there is no question that beauty 

more to certain countries than 
to others—that in some places models 
of beauty (that is what may be called 
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such) are numerous, while, in other 
regions, the type of humanity is con- 
stantly exhibited in a state of degrada- 
tion and abasement. In fact, the dif- 
ferences of air and soil have great in- 
fluence upon beauty ; and if man, in 
virtue of the force and flexibility of 
his organization, be not con to 
any particular points of the globe—if 
his race, on the contrary, be diffused 
over all lands, and in every climate— 
if he partake the frozen habitations of 
the rein-deer, and dispute with lions 
and alligators the burning tracts of 
the equator—it by no means follows 
that all the parts of that vast domain 
in which his vitality can support itself, 
are equally favourable to his happiness 
—or to his beauty. A climate separated 
equally from the cold of the pole and 
the heat of the equator, forms the 
first and most essential condition to 
the production of that developement, 
physical and moral, of which the spe- 
cies is capable—and in which its per- 
fection resides. 

Often, also, in the same zone, and 
under the same degree of latitude, the 
position of the place, its elevation, its 
environs, its soil—in short, all those ac- 
cidents of locality which constitute the 
climate of a particular spot, are found to 
produce great differences in the confi- 
guration of its human inhabitant. 
Thus in the same district one con- 
stantly finds that those men who dwell 
on the slopes of the hill are agile, well 
made, and their women handsome ; 
while on the dull and flat soil where 
the earth is heavy, the air thick, and 
the water impure, the peasants are 
clumsily shaped, and their wives and 
daughters almost all—the reverse of 
beautiful.* 

A similar effect is produced to a still 
more remarkable degree by the habit- 
ual recurrence of certain insalubrious 
winds, the destructive breath of which 
changes the aspect of plants, of ani- 
mals, and of men, and gives to the in- 
habitants of these unfortunate spots a 
colour of unhealthy yellow or livid- 
ness—looks dark and downcast—forms 
destitute of regularity, to say nothing 
of nobility. But as it is impossible to 
go into these more minute varieties, 
we must content ourselves with ~~ 
ing very nearly the limits assigned by 





* Quere. Is it from this that one of the meanings of the English word plain fadaeived ? 
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Buffon—that is, the space between the 
40th and the 65th degrees of north lati- 
tude. It is here that nature appears 
most beautiful and most majestic in 
every thing that rds the confor- 
mation of man ; it is in this climate 
that one must seek for that model to 
which all the minor shades and de- 
grees of beauty should be referred. 

The countries comprised in this 
space are Persia, the countries border- 
—— Caucasus, and more espe- 

ially Circassia and Georgia, Turkey 
in Europe, Italy, the North of Spain, 
France, Britain, Germany, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and a part of Nor- 
way and Russia. 

Yet the human form has not the 
same degree of perfection in the whole 
of these immense districts ; there are 
some privileged regions to which the 
name and possession of beauty are 
more peculiarly appropriate: Such, 
above all, are Circassia, Georgia, Min- 
‘grelia, and all the districts about Cau- 
casus. 

The beauty of the Georgian women 
is every where acknowledged. The 
females in that country, unite with 
the most regular features, and the 
purest blood, the most complete de- 
velopement of general form ; and nature 
appears to have lavished on them, with 
profusion, all those graces and charms 
which she bestows only, in separation 
and in scantiness, in other parts of the 
world. According to Chardin and all 
travellers, they are tall, beautifully 
shaped, and extremely delicate in the 
waist. The women of Circassia are 
no less beautiful ; their foreheads are 
large ; a line of the most exquisite 
black»marks the eyebrow; the eyes 
are large, soft, and yet full of fire ; 
the nose sharply, and definitely form- 
ed; the mouth small, and full of 
smiles ; the lips vermilion; and the 
chin such as to give a perfect oval to 
the lower termination of the counte- 
nance. 

The most beautiful complexion lends 
additional power to all these fine 
forms. It is commonly so pure and 
natural, that no temptation exists for 
the use of the vile and destructive 
cosmetics almost universally employ- 
ed in other parts of the world ; and 
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the merchants who bring Circassian 
slaves to the market of Caf in the 
Crimea, are said to invite all manner 
scrutinizing into the want of an 
artful colouring on those lovely cheeks, 
There is no doubt, that the practice 
of inoculating for the small pox, which 
has subsisted for a very long time in 
Circassia and Georgia, has contributed 
powerfully to maintain this character 
for great beauty. In Mingrelia the 
beauty of the women is scarcely less 
remarkable.—‘‘ Oh,” exclaims Chardin, 
forgetting the usual dryness of his 
style, “ Oh! what marvellous beanty 
is in the women of Mingrelia! how 
their air is majestic! how their faces 
and forms are admirable! Such is their 
look, that it seems to caress all who 
regard them.” Old Belon, who tra- 
velled at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, is scarcely less enthusiastic, 
There is not a labourer or peasant in 
all Asia, says he, (he means the part 
of Asia about Caucasus) ‘* who has 
not a wife with a complexion fair 
as rose-buds; and a skin as white 
as the lily, so polished and smooth, 
that when one touches it it is like 
velvet.”* In Persia, one sees many 
women of the most exquisite beauty, 
and the Persian blood has been much 
purified and improved by the mixture 
of the Georgian. Perpetual alliances 
with the same beautiful race have 
almost entirely effaced the marks of 
their Tartar origin among the Turks. 
When considered in relation to the 
beauty of its inhabitants, Europe pre- 
sents to us two great divisions: the 
south-east part, and the northern 
and western part. In these two.divi- 
sions, of which the extent is very un 
equal, the form of man appears with 
most important differences. In the 
north, and towards the west, hea 
sumes great bulk, and approaches 
often to the athletic ; but his form has 
less of the noble in it, and the shape 
of his features is more remote from 
the ideal: the forms, even of the wo 
men, are two large and full of relief; 
they want the finish, the elegance of 
the classical antique: almost always 
the extremities are defective ; and@ 
fine foot, a perfect leg, a faultless hand 
and wrist, these are beauties which, 





* Pierre Belon’s Observations, p. 199. edition of 1555. 
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above all the rest, it is extremely rare 
to meet with in the northern and 
western parts of Europe. 

Favoured by a more gentle atmos- 

, the region of the south-east is 
more fertile in beauty, and the nearer 
nature comes to the sky of Greece and 
italy, which is comprehended in this 
division, the more beautiful, majestic, 
and active, is her human workmanship 
found to be. } 

In regard both to physical and mo- 
ral beauty, the modern Greeks must be 
admitted to have greatly degenerated. 
Their slavery, the pollution of their 
blood, by mixture with that of their 
Barbarian conquerors and neighbours, 
their education ;—in short, the whole 
circumstances of that life to which 
they have been reduced, have changed 
the marks of the race, and deteriorated 
the original beauty it possessed. But 
nevertheless, in spite of all these un- 
favourable circumstances, the Greek 
race is still a fine one; and the women 
of that nation hold a distinguished 
rank in the seraglios, where they are 
very often preferred even to the beau- 
ties of Circassia and Georgia. 

Of old the most beautiful of the 
Greek race were in lonia, and the 
orator Dion Chrysostome makes use of 
the expression of an Ionian figure, as 
synominous with that of a beautiful 

e. The same country is still ce- 
lebrated for the beauty of its inhabi- 
tants, witness all travellers, from Belon 
to Lord Byron. In many of the dis- 
tricts of Asia Minor, above all, in Nato- 
lia, and in the islands, the women are 
of singular beauty. Those of the 
island of Chios are remarked by every 


- one on account of their graceful mo- 


tions, their fine complexion, and the 
delicate perfection of their forms. The 
traveller, in admiring their charms, 
cannot but be conducted by delightful 
recollections back to those remote 
epochs, when the individual beauties 
of that island furnished with their 
most favourite models the painters and 
sculptors of Greece. Everywhere 
hout Greece, changed, and cruel- 

ly changed, as it has been by the ty- 
ranny of the Turks, the shape of man 
preserved a certain measure of its 
perfection. Nothing is more uncom- 


‘Mon among its inhabitants than those 


ill formed noses, which are so fre- 
rently met with in the north and in 
West ; and it is remarked by every 


artist who has travelled in these coun- 

tries, that we have nothing in our 

parts of Europe which can be com- 

pared with the faultless oval of the 
— heads even of the present 
ay. 

Throughout southern Italy, which 
formed the Magna Grecia of antiquity, 
the form of man, during many ages, 
presented an appearance of perfection, 
not less remarkable than in Greece 
Proper, and this beauty still exists in 
many parts of that country. Riedesel, 
in his travels through Sicily and Mag- 
na Grecia, mentions, that the loveliest 
women he ever had seen were at Tra- 
pani, and thinks that their beauty 
might have given origin to the pecu< 
liar worship of mount Eryx. Alliances 
with the Moors, and other causes of 
degradation, have altered not a little 
the forms of the inhabitants of Magna 
Grecia ; yet an exception must be 
made in favour of those of Sicily, where 
the women, although less perfectly 
formed, are more graceful in their mo- 
tions, and more charming altogether, 
than even the Roman ladies them- 
selves. ‘These observations apply par- 
ticularly to the Sicilian ladies of Pa- 
lermo, whose beauty is the favourite 
theme of all that have ever seen them. 
“* Their stature,” says a modern Ger- 
man author, “ is moderate ; the young 
girls have their hair black, or dark 
nut-brown ; the eyes richly black, and 
beaming with flame; their walk is 
easy; their grace perfect; they re- 
mind one of the noblest models of 
Grecian sculpture.” Such are the 
words of Hager, and I myself can 
witness that his encomiums are no- 
thing but just. ‘‘ Their dress,” he 
continues, ‘‘ is suitable to their cli- 
mate. The head is never covered ; they 
weave only a ribbon or a veil of gauze 
among their long tresses, and sometimes 
stick a rose among their luxurious folds. 
The stiff whalebone stays of the Nor- 
thern fair are unknown in Palermo. 
A light corset, which preserves all the 
native grace of the bosom and waist ; 
a necklace of amber or coral, a black 
veil, é ’ Espagnole, and a short robe, 
form the whole of their dress. These 
beautiful Palermese are skilful in the 
highest degree in the art of making 
the best of their figures. Every ac- 
cident of drapery is converted with 
them into a new advantage. Their 
walk, their dance, their attitudes 
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every thing about them has a charm 
thet 1 is irresistible. Now it is a soft 
and delicious languor, now a sparkling 
radiant gayety; now come flashes of 
sensibility or imagination, which have 
so much the more power, because the 
sound of their voices is for the most 
tender to excess—almost as potent 
in its music as are their visages in 
their perfection of outline and hue.” 

At Naples, it strikes me, the women 
are far inferior in beauty to the 
Sicilians ; but the men are perhaps 
finer. I may be mistaken; but I ra- 
ther think those artists who have tra- 
velled in that quarter of the world, 
will agree with me in thinking, that 
among the common Lazzaroni loung- 
ing under the portals of the churches, 
or leaping about among the clear glassy 
waves of the Bay of Naples—where 
indeed they are quite as much at 
home as on terra firma—one may find 
in a single day more complete speci- 
mens of beautiful limbs—above all, 
legs and feet, than could be detected 
in a search of years, at Paris, or Lon- 
don, or Vienna. 

At Rome, in the Roman territory, 
and generally speaking, under the in- 
fluence of what Winkelmann calls the 
Sine provinces of Italy, transcendant 
beauty—that beauty which results 
principally for the regularity of forms, 
and the gracefulness of the towt-ensem- 
ble, seems to be in some sort an indi- 
genous production—the gift inalienable 
of the climate. “ In most all the 
districts, of which I have been speak- 
ing,” says Winkelmann, “ it is a most 
rare thing to meet with any of those 
indecided and equivocal, or vulgar fea- 
tures, which are so common beyond 
the Alps. The features which charac- 
terize the Italians are all full of no- 
bleness and beauty. The form of the 
countenance is grandly, boldly, and 
distinctly traced ; and all its parts are 

ious in their juxta-position. 

The characters of highest beauty are 
found even among the lowest classes 
of the people; and nothing is more 
common, than to see on the shoulders 
of a common labourer, a head and face 
which might be introduced with per- 
ene ed into the most dignified 
istorical picture. Nothing, above all, 
can be more exquisitely picturesque 

* 


than the heads of their old men,”* 
“* Nature,”. says Dipaty, “ ¢oulg 
not plan any thing more admirably— 
nor frame any more perfect harmony. 
than exists between the forehead, the 
eyes, the nose, the mouth, the chin, 
the ears and the neck—of most of 
these Italian heads. She could not 
possibly employ forms, either more 
fine, or more delicate, or more cor. 
rect ; and my detail is finished. 
whole is perfect ? © os ape 
A fine Roman head is always viewed 
with a species of wonder, and sub. 
dues rather than charms. The first 
glance comprehends the whole of it, 
and the least recollection recalls it no 
less powerfully.” 

The perfection of the hands, which 
is a thing so’rarely to be met with in 
the western parts of Europe, is, among 
the Roman fair, nothing less admirable 
than the perfection of the countenance, 
The form of the shoulders is another 
of their peculiar excellencies—these, 
after the charms of extreme youth 
have vanished, acquire a fulness and 
firmness on which the Roman matrons 
pique themselves very much, as may 
be gathered from the style of ther 
dress, which, in that quarter, is no 
less ostentatious than coquettish. 

As we advance from the south to 
the north, from the east to the west, 
we find the character of the Roman 
beauty altering by degrees, and be- 
coming more rare. In Tuscany, how- 
ever, and particularly at Florence and 
Sienna, one meets with most lovely 
women. In the higher districts also, 
which form part of the chain of the 
Appenines, the race is very fine; and 
among the women one finds no com- 
mon fault except somewhat of an ex- 
cessive respect to embonpoint—which, 
after all, is a defect which artists re 
gard with little severity. Lombardy, 
shut in by mountains, and watered by 
a great number of fertilizing rivers, 
presents, in its inhabitants, very little 
of the Italian characteristics. The 
immense volume of form among the 
women there, goes so far as almost to 
destroy beauty. In Milan, notwith- 
standing, and in some other towns, 
one finds charming creatures. 4! 
were one to judge from the perfection 
of a few scattered stars, one 





* Winkelmann, Storio, &c. ton. 1. p. 64. 
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say that Venice is one of the 
pend brilliant abodes of Italian beauty. 
The nearer one comes to the Alps, 
the more this characteristic kind of 
peauty fades before us, and the ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants approxi- 
mates to that of the northern and 
western Europeans. Of all that 
mighty district which comprehends 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and 
nd, the south of France is, I 
think, the place where the beauty of 
the women most recalls the idea of the 
antique, and resembles the beauty of 
Italy and Greece. Above all, it is in 
Languedoc and in the ancient Pro- 
yence that the forms of the women 
are most frequently invested with this 
kind of perfection ; and, as has been 
accurately observed by Camper, the 
inhabitants of these southern regions 
have oftener than those of any other 
part of the west, that firm and finished 
form of the jaw-bone, and that even 
line of the whole countenance which 
recall a Grecian origin,* and approach 
to that inexpressible charm which the 
arts of Greece has stamped on the 
faces of the Apollo and the Venus de 
Medicis. 

In many of the northern depart- 
ments of France the women are ex- 
tremely agreeable, but there is no trace 
of similitude to the perfection of the 
antique form, and nature almost never 
finishes the extremities which she 
elaborates with so much minute care 
under the fine skies of Italy. Beau- 
ties of complexion, &c., overcome the 
impression of those defects in regard 
to the pretty creatures of Picardy, 
Flanders, and Belgium. The Parisian 
lady again, whom we may regard as a 
species of female quite distinct from 
any other, has a graceful and piquant 
air, and great skill in dress, but not 
much pretension to classical beauty— 
the mere beauties of feature and form. 
Théir features are agreeable rather 
than regular, and very rarely remind 
one of the Grecian models. Covered 
perpetually from the sun, like the 
flower in the close bud, she wants air 
to bring out her colour, and partakes 
more in the interesting paleness of 
convaleseence than the dazzling ani- 
mation of youth and health. For 
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these defects, it is vain to seek an 
atonement or a covering in the use of 
rouge. And yet colour is the princi- 
pal charm which faces such as these 
should aim at. Without colour a 
northern belle is nothing, unless she 
be a miracle among those that sur- 
round her, and possess the outlines of 
a climate more favourable than her 
own usually is found to be to beauty. 
It is only the majesty of the Roman 
dame which can dispense with the 
charm of red and white—or even do 
better without it than with—— 

‘“* Turpis Romano Belgiciis ore color.” 

In Germany the women are more 
beautiful than in the north of France. 
Their figures are tall and graceful ; 
they have commonly an expression of 
sentiment which atones for any minor 
defects in outline. 

England, with the exception of the 
south of France, is perhaps, of all the 
countries comprised in this great do- 
minion of Europe, that in which the 
women are most generally beautiful. 
Their features noble and harmonious- 
ly combined, and their expression such 
as to increase the effect of their fea- 
tures. The brilliant beauty of their 
complexions, the delicacy and softness 
and whiteness of their skins, are suffi- 
cient to add ‘still more powerfully to 
the effect of the whole. In short, na 
ture has, in regard to the fine women 
of England, been negligent of nothing 
but the hands and the feet—to which, 
it must be confessed, she has too fre- 
quently done imperfect justice. 

In the most elevated regions of Eu- 
rope, and principally in Switzerland, 
the forms of men acquire, in general, 
a fine developement ; but those of wo- 
men have a certain exaggeration about 
them which renders them rather 
agreeable and voluptuous objects, . 
than truly beautiful. ‘‘ You may be- 
lieve me,” says St Preux, speaking 
to Julia of the Helvetian ladies of the 
ie may believe me 


they are beautiful, since appeared 
so 0 me. Eyes vied aka 
you, must be difficult to oe 
judges of beauty. Yet the 

of some of their outlines I cannot a« 
way with,” &e. &e, 





* Viz. the great Greek colony at Marseilles. 
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Tue Whigs, while they chaunt their e- 
ternal hymn tothe progressive influence 
of publicopinion, modestly assumethat 
the change must be altogether in their 
favour, and that nothing more is ne- 
cessary than to enlighten mankind, in 
order to ensure the triumph of their 
. What is the basis on which 

this foriorn sect found their predictions 
and their hopes? Is it, that they have 
shewn an unquestionable superiority 
of intellect, and have preceded, by a 
great and palpable interval, the rest of 
their fellow citizens in the march of 
improvement? Is it, that with un- 
swerving fidelity they have guarded 
the ark of the constitution, or vindi- 
cated the honour of their usurped ap- 
pellation, by some great exploit of 
political heroism, which might have 
. endeared them to their country, as the 
preservers of its liberty, or the cham- 
ions of its independence, in some 

_ dark hour of its destiny? Is it, that 
they have reached some proud intellec- 
eminence, presenting a more ex- 
panded survey, and a purer atmosphere, 
than that breathed by other and hum- 
bler men, that they congratulate them- 
selves in the spirit of the most gracious 
self-adulation on the progress of know- 
ledge, and propagate with so much zeal 
the convenient opinion, that it is only 
necessary that the public mind should 
be awakened from its torpor, to make 


it look up in solemn admiration of 


their celestial conclave? We know 
of no adequate grounds to justify this 
offensive self-complacency ; and when 
we look back on the history of the 
party for the last thirty years ; on their 
strange tergiversations, and porten- 
tous blunders ; on their proved igno- 
rance of the true interests of their 
country, and their cold contempt of its 
unperishable fame ;—when we find 
them lavishing their atrocious plaudits 
on the fiercest of its enemies ; damping 
the most heroic exertions, by their 
gloomy forebodings, and standing 
through a long succession of perilous 
years in banded array against | its 
triumphant genius ;—we must say, that 
if public opinion, which is fast deve- 
loping its energies, shall ise 
them either as its champions or allies, 
it will exhibit itself in a shape entire- 
ly at variance with our anticipations, 
and utterly alien to the spirit of en- 
lightened patriotism. 


We feel assured, at all events, tha 
public opinion, which the Whigs take 
so much credit to themselves for hays 
ing formed and exalted, is 
pretty much.settled, as to the conduet 
of one of their most clamorous leaders 
on the subject, to which we mein 
shortly to direct the attention of ou 
readers in the course of this paper, 
Here, at any rate, there is no room 
for doubt or hesitation ; and the con. 
duct of Mr Brougham will be equally 
condemned by every human creature 
who can master the ordinary distine. 
tions between right and wrong. We 
do not know that so bold a project of 
wayward ambition has ever been form- 
ed under a regular government, as that 
which appears to have been engendered 
in the meek and humble bosom of this 
patriot hater of tyranny, and privi« 
leged declaimer against corruption. If 
we search the page of English history, 
we shall find nothing, even in the 
most daring measures of her proudest 
ministers, to equal the temerity, or in 
their most dextrous movements, to 
rival the art with which Mr Brougham’s 
charitable inquisition was conceivedand 
organized—no, not even in the me- 
morable but fatal project of Mr Fox 
himself, to grasp an Indian empire, 
and to make the splendid patronage of 
the east an heir-loom of the party 
over which he presided. 

Great undertakings become a lofty 
and original mind, and it does credit 
to the genius of Mr Brougham, that 
when he meditated an invasion of the 
constitution, he took a flight of am- 
bition above the ordinary pitch, and 
left all paltry and grovelling competi- 
tion far behind. In his comprehensive 
sweep, he endeavoured to include no- 
thing less than the universal charity 
and education of this great country: 
to bring within his grasp, and reduc 
to his sole subjection, all the splendid 
endowments which beneficence 
piety have contributed to mitigate the 
evils of poverty, to cure the reproach 
of ignorance, or exalt the standard of 
national taste and refinement ; to 
ject to his own arbitrary controul, or 
that of his dependents, the accumula 
ted treasures, and the consequent ill- 
fluence of many centuries of pious 
liberality, in the most liberal and pious 
of the European states. ; 

Attend for a moment to the charae- 
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ter of Mr Brougham’s proceedings. 
This patriotic citizen, observing with 


dismay the prevailing ignorance, and 
“ depravity of ~y teenies 
the metropolis, clai e interpo- 
ion of the legislature for mitigating 
the enormous evil, and volunteered 
encountering the toil and anxiety of 
the laborious investigation. His be-« 
nevolence and patriotism were applaud- 
ed by all parties ; his charitable views 
abetted and encouraged ; and the first 
unequivocal direction of his talents to 
objects of public utility, was hailed as 
an important acquisition to the public 
service. It was pleasing to reflect, that 
the ardent and indefatigable spirit of 
Mr ham would now be devoted 
to the culture of a field which pro- 
mised full employment, and offered a 
rich and honourable “— — 
enterprising patriotism; and which 
penny ts the quiet and benefi- 
eent nature of the vocation, happily 
to exclude every seduction of a sordid 
or factious character, to which the repu- 
tation of men ofa bustling genius 
so often been sacrificed. The inquiry 
-was of a nature purely charitable, and 
every thing selfish was of course forbid- 
den ; the work was one of public bene- 
ficence, and its very aspect appeared 
@ guarantee against the intrusion of 
all that is sour and sullen in party 
distinctions ; and the friends and op- 
ponents of Mr Brougham, alike re- 
jeiced in the prospect now presented 
for the first time of contemplating the 
native energy of his character, unex- 
cited by the stimulus of party dissen- 
tions—mild, placable, gracious, and 
forbearing ; an exact personification, 
in short, of the genius of humane and 
enlightened legislation. 

The purpose was benign, and the 
enterprise was consecrated with univer- 
sal applause ; it embraced an unques- 
tioned evil of enormous magnitude, of 
which the remedy appeared in pros- 
: pect to be at once safe and practicable. 
The education of the poor was the trust 
committed to Mr Brougham and his col- 

subject, fertile of profound 
and anxious speculation to philosophic 
legislators—suggesting problems wor- 
thy ofthe wiole reach of Mr Brougham’s 
Capacity, and adapted to the reputed 
‘haracter of his genius: a subject, to 
‘which it became a man proudly ar- 
rogating to himself 2 name above the 
vulgar herd of politicians, to have de- 


-voted himself with the characteristic 


Vor. V, 
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ardour of a liberal and lofty mind; 
conscious that to mix up with it any 
thing of a selfish, or even of a ques 
tionable character, »ould inly be 
to mar the whole splendid project, and 
to inflict an incurable wound on his 
own reputation. 

What was the conduct of Mr 
Brougham, after he had been placed 
with universal consent in this striking 
and elevated situation? He ‘applied, 
in the first place, for an extension of 
his powers beyond the precincts of the 
metropolis ; but to the poor alone, and 
their education, his inquiries were yet 
confined ; the scope wasenlarged,but the 
character and objects of the inquisition 
remained unaltered. The expansive fa~ 
culty of Mr B m’s committee had 
not yet been surmised ; andalthough this 
gratuitous enlargement of its powers, 
while the original objects of the a 
——— were yet unfulfilled, mi 

ave appeared of questionable expe- 
diency, much was willingly conceded 
to the capacity and industry of the 
learned chairman. But he now medi- 
tated a higher and bolder flight ; the 
humble and squalid establishments 
for mendicated instruction had become 
loathsome in his eyes; the petty de- 
tails of their lowly and unpretending 
literature lost all interest with him ; 
and with one bound, he rose from 
the humble platform of the Sunday 
schools, and perched on the proud tur- 
rets of the great academical institu- 
tions. With no other powers delegated 
to himself and his accomplished as- 
sociates than those originally granted, 
and subsequently extended, to ingui 
into the education of' the lower orders, 
did this distinguished individual con- 
trive to include in his researches ail 
academical establishments, and all pub- 
lic charities ; and summoning before 
him, official persons from Eton, Win- 
chester, and Cambridge, commence 
a minute and scoffing inquiry into 
the most private affairs of these great 
institutions ; insulting, by arbitrary 
mandates for attendance, and re- 
proachful questions upon examina- 
tions, some of the most learned and 
venerable men in the kingdom ; and 
not contented with this profane tram 
ling on the most august establish- 
ments for education of which Europe 
can boast, did this learned person 
meditate the anent appointment 
of a commi , to be in all future 
time a convenient gate of ‘his 
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own political existence ; a commission 
which was to undertake the intermi- 
nable labour of inquiring into the 
whole mass of English charity; of 
prying into the most minute affairs of 
establishments computed to be more 
than 30,000 in number; aye, and 
which was to prosecute this hopeless 
enterprise at a most enormous expense, 
and to exhibit such a constitution in 
point of arbitrary and irresponsible 
power, and palpable temptation to 
abuse, as was never realized under a 
free and enlightened government. 

But Mr Brougham’s project, al- 
though boldly conceived, was resisted 
and - He complained much 
of this in his letter to the late Sir 
Samuel Romilly, written in a tone of 
affected candour and visible indigna- 
tion, and full at once of soft phrases 
and rankling emotions. He lamented 
the limited range of the commission 
actually appointed, because it was not 
empowered to descend wantonly into 
the charter-chest of every charitable 
foundation, for the purposes of moc- 
kery or of persecution; because it 
was restrained from interfering with 
establishments, which the will of the 
founder had committed to the perpe- 
tual care of special visitors ; and final- 
ly, because the magnificent public esta- 
blishments for the education of the 
higher orders. were exempted from 
inquiry. To bring the great schools 

universities within the scope of 
his inquisition, he misconstrued their 
statutes, and fastening on the phrase, 
** pauperes et indigentes scholares,” 
reared upon it a blundering argument, 
to prove that the students of Oxford 
pe pr sett ore fa belong to the lower 
orders of society, and were fit objects 
of the care of his civic committee. The 
ridicule which he has brought upon 
himself by his unlucky interference 
with establishments endeared to every 
ing that is liberal and lofty in the 
ish character, must have con- 
vinced him, that these venerable re- 
treats of learning have not yet become 
the temples of pedantry and sloth, but 
can copiously supply a spirit of aveng- 
ing wit, to blast their profane calum- 
niators. 

But the political character of Mr 
Brougham’s plan surpassed in defor- 
mity every other feature which it dis- 

yed. The facility with which an 
inquisition of unlimited , and ar- 
bitrary direction, could be turned to the 
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(Aug, 
worst purpeses of party was apparent 
from the beginning; and no one there. 
fore could wonder at the ingenious ge. 
lection of cases made by the committee, 
in which every scrap of the ex parte evis 
dence adduced was calculated to inflict 
a wound on some distinguished indivi. 
dual, opposed in literature, influence, 
or politics, to that system which Mr 
Brougham had so warmly espoused, 
The blow was in the ostensible con. 
ception of the plan, indifferently sus. 
pended over the broad mass of delin. 
quency ; but it might have been anti- 
cipated, that its undivided strength 
would fall in that direction in which 
the imaginary violation of charitable 
trusts should be found united to the 
inexpiable offence of political hostility, 
Thus it was that Dr Ireland and Lord 
Lonsdale were immolated to the spirit 
of party, and‘sacrificed, so far as virtue 
and honour could be sacrificed, to ine 
sinuation and calumny. But the re 
table name of Dr Ireland was not 
thus to be made the sport of faction; 
and the signal retribution which he 
has taken, is the triumph of integrity 
over sophistry and slander. With re 
ference to the case of Lord Lonsdale, 
the eonduct of Mr Brougham exhibi- 
ted, by his own account of it, a viola 
tion of every form of procedure, and 
every maxim of parliamentary deco- 
rum, when, after the dissolution of 
parliament, and the consequent expi 
ration of his own delegated power, 
dared still to continue the exercise of 
it, and under cover of a certain incte- 
dible forbearance towards his rival, to 
usurp authority over the records of a 
committee, not only suspended but 
extinguished. By this strange as- 
sumption of power, for which he has 
taken so much credit to himself, he 
may have guarded the contest in West- 
moreland against the inconsiderable 
bias, which the publication of the evi- 
dence, in all the precision of its palpa- 
ble unfairness, might have produced ; 
but every one must see, that by this 
course, he also lent to the struggle, 
the deep infection of whispered ce 
lumny, of indefinite suspicion, 
boundless misrepresentation. 

But in what terms shall we speak 
of the commission suggested by Mr 
Brougham to accomplish the momen- 
tous inquiries so happily begun under 
his own auspices ; a commission W 
was to undertake the vast survey of the 
whole charity, and the whole educa- 
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tion of the kingdom ; which was to 

into every nook of every charita- 
fiz foundation, however humble ; and 
to penetrate, with reforming energy, 


the entire magnificence of the loftiest 
and most venerable—which was, in 
its vague and shadowy expansion, to 
embrace every element in the forma- 
tion of the natural intellect—every 
seminary of literary or moral instruc- 
tion—every institution by which man- 
ners are formed, or even exterior ac- 
complishment imparted—a commission 
whose definite objects could not be ac- 
complished in much less than half a 
century, and whose ulterior functions 
presented a dark vista of intermina- 
ble scrutiny and impossible comple- 
tion ; yet was it gravely proposed, that 
this fantastic creation of enduring and 
universal terror should be constructed, 
not after the ordinary fashion of other 
constitutional fabrics ; that it should 
neither owe its original existence, nor 
its periodical renovations, to the con- 
stitutional source of all vicarious au- 
0 but to the great inventor him- 
self, through the formality of a par- 
liamentary nomination; and having 
thus unnaturally sprung intoexistence, 
should acknowledge responsibility nei- 
ther to Crown nor Parliament, but 
continue undisturbed and uncontrol- 
led, in the convenient receipt of its 
ample emoluments, and the eternal 
tion of its petty and vexatious 
Nothing so vast in despotic 
conception, or so terrible in protracted 
execution, has appeared in England 
for, ages ; and when to the singular 
composition of this dread engine of 
wer, we add the qualities required 
its learned projector, as essential 

to the character of its members ; the 
prying, suspicious, and sullen disposi- 
tions, which were to fit them for their 
ungracious office, and the unhappy ex- 
emplification of these and other ques- 
tionable elements in the person of Mr 
Coe, the ‘‘ ready made commissioner,” 
whose exclusion Mr Brougham so pa- 
thetically laments—and above all, when 
we reflect on the startling project, in- 
timated by the learned > 5 a for 
confiscating to the use of the state the 
charitable funds diverted from their 
Proper objects, instead of reviving and 
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enforcing the primary and sacred des- 
tination ; we are forcibly struck with 
certain analogies which too plainly 
assimilate the measure in question to 
the beginnings of confusion in a neigh- 
bouring country, and which stamp 
upon it a character altogether alien to 
the spirit of the constitution, and the 
genius of British legislation.* 

The Edinburgh Review, however, 
has attempted a defence even of these 
extraordinary proceedings; and in- 
deed there is hardly any thing absurd 
or revolting which this journal has not, 
at one time or other, attempted to de- 
fend. The conductors are expert dia- 
lecticians, and accomplished sophists ; 
and, aware of their own forte, it has 
ever been their aim to confound the 
understandings of their readers by ela- 
borate sophistications. It has been 
their pride to “ confute, change hands, 
and still confute.” But as their ap- 
peals to the publie have, generally 
speaking, been without power over its 
higher passions, and more liberal wis- 
dom, they have ever had but a fleeting 
and perishable influence, disturbing 
for a moment the generous current of 
national sentiment, but soon over- 
whelmed in its deep and resistless 
movements. We speak of these clever 
persons as they were in their career of 
success—for it is long since even their 
characteristic subtlety and liveliness 
have been on the decline. Of this me- 
lancholy truth their late article on the 
subject of the education committee af- 
fords a strong eonfirmation—for, with 
the exception of a few paragraphs at 
the beginning and end of that paper, 
which sparkle with something of the 
remembered brilliancy of other days, 
and gird, like a luminous ring the thick 
and volumed opacity which intervenes, 
there is nothing in it which it must not 
have been extremely fwacer to write, 
and which it is not almost impossible 
to read. Far be it from us to our 
unoffending readers through the stu- 
pifying mists and palpable darkness of 
this middle region—or to disturb them 
with a dissection of the creeping so- 
phistry which winds itself round the 
cases of Croydon, Yeovyl, Wellenbo- 
rough, Huntingdon, and St Bees.. But 
there are some matters of higher and 





* * In the bill brought into parliament during the last session, for the renewal of the 

commission, some unimportant modifications were adopted—such as the increase of the 

number of commissioners—but none which could in the least degree assimilate it to the 

part originally formed by Mr Brougham. That gentleman again made an attempt, 
without success, to get the establishments having special visitors included. 
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more general import interspérsed, upon 
which we cannot remain altogether si- 
lent, or allow to whiggish intolerance 
the undisturbed enjoyment of its ridi- 
culous complacency. 

The reviewers complain, that the 
conduct of the Education Commit- 
tee has been made what they call 
a party question; and they assert, 
that if “ moral evidence” can de- 
cide the point, there exists such 
evidence in superfluity to prove, that 
the “ distinguished individual” who 
took the lead in its proceedings was 
influenced throughout by the purest 
and loftiest principles. ‘This is in the 
true spirit of controversial audacity, 
by which the journal has ever been 
distinguished, and which has prompt- 
ed the ingenious authors in their most 
desperate extremities, to assume a tone 
of defiance altogether foreign to the 
character of the transaction which they 
are summoned to defend. If they 
cannot propitiate favour, they imagine 
that they can at least overpower re- 
sistance by this fearless —_- It 
is in their hour of darkest perplexity 
that they are ever most prolific of mu- 
tual and fulsome eulogy—of bold ap- 
peals to character and reputation—of 
fierce and contemptuous denunciations 
of their opponents. There is a sort of 

courage in all this which has 
its merit, and, in the case of the Edin- 
h Review, has already won its 
ample reward—for the examples are 
innumerable in which that journal 
has achieved a short-lived useless 
triumph, by the mere appalling auda- 
city of its assertions ; but every arti- 
fice of this kind has its natural limits, 
and the Review has now flourished 
long enough upon the strength of this 
= and witless expedient. It is 
too much, after the calm and 
developement of facts in the 
Quarterly Review, fixing the taint of 
wayward ambition on the committee 
its learned chairman, with all the 
precision of judicial inquiry, thus to 
assume in limine the exemption of the 
“ distinguished individual” from that 
— which forms the very essence 
this grave and momentous contro- 
versy. 
But who is this distinguished indi- 
vidual, thus lifted by moral evidence 
ard above + type of icion ? 

e with entire sincerity that 
we L worry never have Y teil 
the language with which the reviewer 
decorates his entrée ; but he is named 
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soon after, and therefore we know itig: 


of Mr Henry Brougham the ecritie: 


speaks. This gentleman is a promi« 
nent public character, and in that 
point of view, we are warranted to: 
speak of him with the freedom and 
sincerity of truth. Ill would it bes 
come the man who has sought, in pow 
litical differences, the justification of a 
rancour which survives the stroke of 
death itself, and disturbs, with its bits 
ter murmurs, the consecrated silence 
of the tomb—who has publicly avowed 
a wish that his enmity to the name of 
Pitt might be recorded on his epitaph, 
ill would it become Aim to complain, 
that the truce which he refuses to the 
imputed frailties of the mighty dead, 
should be denied to his own living er. 
rors, now in the full energy of their 
mischievous operation. 

When we review, then, the political 
life of Mr Brougham, we find that he 
was, in the infancy of his career, the 
idolator of that same Mr Pitt whose 
memory he now assails with deep hos« 
tility—that he was like one bound to 
the triumphal car of that master spirit, 
till death arrested his m ihcent 
course, and impartially annihi his 
power, either of serving his country, or 
rewarding his followers—that a sudden 
light then descended on this fiery pa~ 
triot, and transformed him at onee, 
from the worshipper into the severe 
censor of the great statesman, who had 
just paid the debt of nature ; and we 
find, moreover, that this generous per» 
son, after having crept into the favour 
of the party then momentarily tri- 
umphant, by an unseemly placard a 
gainst the fame of the departed, has 
shown himself throughout to be one 
of the blindest votaries = faction— 

uaffing to the very dregs the poisoned 
jm of party rancour and hostility—and 
carrying his opposition to government 
to a pitch of extravagant excess, which 
has made the more moderate leaders 
of shrink from his co-operation, 
pk 5 at length reduced him to that 
amphibious rank in politics which ren- 
ders it doubtful whether he belongs, 
in the general classification, to the va~ 
grant insanity of Spafields, or the 
chastised Jacobinism of Hollandhouse- 
One or two things he hus done, which 
have had a casual, and in a single in- 
stance at least, a merited populatity ; 
and there is no end to the grafts which 
his friends would thrust into this slen- 
der stock of political merit. He op* 


posed the orders in council ; but it was 
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with the address of an American tra- 
der, and in the spirit of a French 
Douanier ; and he followed in the rear 
of Mr Wilberforce, and other great 
men, united for the abolition of the 


Slave Trade. In this last imstance, 
however, Mr Brougham had the merit 
at least of being well employed—and 
we fully give him all the credit that 
can be due to his subordinate services ; 
but, with this single exception, from 
which he has already derived more 
than his adequate portion of fame, we 
know not upon what occasions he has, 
as.a politician, exemplified the high 
qualities for which his friends so li- 
berally give him credit, or laid the 
broad basis of that moral evidence de- 
ducible from general political charac- 
ter, which is to shelter him from the 
consequences of actual and proved mis- 
conduct. 

The reviewer complains, that per- 
sonalities towards Mr Brougham, and 
misrepresentations of his views, have 
been allowed to mingle with this great 
public controversy. We are not aware 
that there have been misrepresenta- 
tions, except on the part of the blun- 
dering interpreter of college statutes, 
who insisted on rating Oxford and 
Cambridge among the institutions 
formed for the education of the lower 
orders. As to personalities, however, 
we have a few words to say. It was 
impossible to touch the subject at all 
without personal allusion to Mr Broug- 
ham—to the learned author of the whole 
stupendous project—the chairman— 

—the guiding power—the very 
soul in fact of the committee—for no 
one could consider his civic adjuncts— 
Sir William Curtis or Alderman Wood, 
for example, slumbering in the com- 
mittee-room—in any other light than 
as the mere vis inertie of the anoma- 
lous composition—the ballast liberally 
thrown into the great discovery-ship 
of reform. Of the conduct of Mr 
Brougham, therefore, it became neces- 
‘ary to treat, or to remain altogether 
silent. Is it the latter alternative that 
the Whigs would modestly impose on 
their political adversaries? And is it 
indeed the Edinburgh Reviewers who 

lain of misrepresentation and per- 
ties—of the occasional use by 
their opponents of their own wea- 
pons, with which they have for twen- 
y years maintained a scandalous war- 
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fare with the proud spirit, and the 
most venerable institutions of their 
country? There has, in this instance, 
been neither misrepresentation nor ca- 
lumny on the part of the Tories ; but 
if there had, with what grace would 
remonstrance have come through the 
pages of a journal which has long set 
an example of every thing that is 
sour, illiberal, and uncompromising in 
political discussion? Are the Whigs 
a privileged order for circulating all 
sorts of misrepresentations—a charter- 
ed oligarchy of detraction? Do the 
fouler elements of political eontroversy, 
by some nice principle of moral affinity, 
form a natural and graceful combina- 
tion with their cause, and entitle them 
to a monoply of such shameful re- 
sources ? If not, their keen and vindic- 
tive sensibility on this point is unac~ 
countable—for we do not remember, 
in the whole range of our periodical 
literature, a single work which has ex- 
hibited more copious examples than 
their own favourite journal of all the 
most reprehensible stratagems of poli- 
tical warfare—which has dealt more 
unceremoniously with the loftiest and 
most venerable names of our country, 
both living and dead—which has ap- 
proached with more scoffing accent and 
more unhallowed hand, the consecrated 
fabric of our domestic policy, both sa- 
cred and civil—or which has so defi- 
ed the dignity and generosity of national 
feeling, and madly breathed its pes- 
tilent rancour even against the genius 
of our native land. Atid now that the 
tide of fortune has gloriously turned, 
and whelmed in its progress every tiny 
embankment which the reviewers had 
constructed against its majestic revul- 
sion—now that their chilling sophis- 
try has no ally in the towering despo- 
tism which they worshipped, or the 
alarmed bosoms which they wrung 
with their eternal comminations—now 
that baffled prediction, and exposed 
delusion, and irretrieveable disappoint- 
ment, and supervening dotage, have 
left them naked and imbecile, to sus- 
tain the pelting storm of ridicule which 
descends upon them from every cor- 
ner of the land—they complain of the 
destiny which they have wrought for 
themselves ;* but they complain in 
vain, for it is “‘ unshunnable as death,’ 
and enduring as the memory of their 
manifold and stupendous wrongs. 
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RITSON ON SHAKSPEARE. 


MR EDITOR, 
I was much amused with some speci- 
mens, in your last Number, of emen- 
dations of the text of Shak: e, by 
Mr Zachariah Jackson, who seems 
really to have hit on a principle, by 
the application of which the meaning 
of our great dramatist may very fre- 
quently be restored. You have spoken 
of the dulness and stupidity of Shak- 
speare’s commentators, and vowed ven- 
geance against any future delinquents 
of that kind. Are you acquainted 
with a little volume by the celebrated 
Ritson, entitled, ‘‘ Remarks, critical 
and illustrative, on the Text and 
Notes of the last edition of Shak- 
>” It is an amusing book, and 
Ritson belabours the commentators in 
a way that does one’s heart good to 
behold. He does not confine himself, 
however, to the dull ones of the herd, 
but kicks and cuffs Steevens and John- 
son with great spirit and _alacrity. 
Ritson was a bit of good stuff, though 
he never eat animal food, and often 
knocks the Doctor about the ring with 
the gloves, in a manner highly credi- 
table to a sparrer of his weight and 
inches. As the book is not a common 
one, a few specimens of it may amuse 
your readers. 
ComeEpy or Errors.—P. 266. 

Benc. Let him be clap’d on the shoulder, 

and call’d Adam. 

** Adam Bell,” says Dr Johnson, ‘* was 
a companion of Robin Hood, as may be 
seen in Robin Hood’s garland ; in which, if 
me do not mistake,” adds he, ‘* are these 

es: 

* For he brought Adam Bell, and Clim of 
j the clough, 

And William of Cloudeslee, 

To shoot with our forester for forty mark, 
And our forester beat them all three.” 

In answer to this it may be observed— 
1. That Adam Bell was not a companion of 
Robin Hood; 2. That it can-not be seen 
in Robin Hood’s garland ; 3. That the lines 

prove neither the one nor the other, 
as they do not relate to Robin Hood. It is 


peculiarly unfortunate that the learned cri- 
tic GauD bb ‘shoot teltadise hans Tie io 
most confident. 

WINTER’s TALE.—P. 305. 
lower messes 





Perchance are to this business purblind. 
Mess, says Dr Johnson, is a contraction 

of master, as Mess John, Master John; an 

appellation used by the Seots, to those whe 


have taken their academical degree. Lower 
messes, therefor, adds he, are graduates of 
a lower form. Mr Steevens, however, be. 
lieves that lower messes is onely used to 
signify the lowest (lower) degrees about the 
court. A conjecture in which he seems to 
be as right, as Dr Johnson is certainly 
wrong: the word mess, as Mess John, nei- 
ther being any contraction of master, nor 
having the remotest allusion to academical 
degrees. It is merely the Scotish pronun. 
ciation of Mass, and is only applyed, in 
vulgar language, to the pricst or minister, 





MacBEetTuH.—P. 592. 

Macb. Then, fly, false thanes, 
And mingle with the English epicures. 

** It appears,” says Mr Steevens, in a 

note upon this passage, ** from Dr John- 
son’s Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland, that the natives had neither kail 
nor brogues, till they were taught the arts of 
planting the one, and making the other, by 
the soldiers of Cromwell; and yet,” adds 
he, ‘* king James VI. thought it necessary 
to form an act against superfluous banquet. 
ting.” 
It is a pity that the ingenious commenta- 
tor has omitted the very candid and liberal 
inference which the great traveler draws 
from the above circumstance of the kail, i. ¢. 
that, ** when they had not that, they had 
nothing.” 

But under the favour of this ingenious 
critic, it does not appear : —Dr Johnson, in- 
deed, is pleased to say so, and they who 
would have believed him if he had given a 
relation of his voyage into the moon, may, 
if they choose, believe this. It is very sel- 
dom that we find people teaching to others 
arts of which they are ignorant theirselves, 
and yet this must have been the case with 
Cromwell’s soldiers, who were accustomed 
neither to eat kail, nor to wear brogues. 
The truth is, that both articles have, in all 
probability, been known to the Scotish ever 
since the country was inhabited. So that 
they may safely admit the truth of the above 
very candid traveler’s good-natured position. 

Mr Steevens seems to think it altogether 
needless to restrain luxury in diet, where 
people could get neither Kail nor brogues; 
which, to be sure, are the very essence of 8 
sumptuous feast. 








Kine Jonun.—P. 120. 

Sal. New flight, 
And happy newness, = intends old right. 

‘* Happy innovation,” quoth Dr Joha- 
son, * that the restoration of the 
ancient rightful government.” What right 
ful government ? Does the good old consti- 
tutionalist suppose it to have been in John, 
a murderer, and a villain—one who had not 
the least right to the possession of the crow?, 
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and whom it would have been 
thy in any man, or set of men, to have put 
to death ? 


-Wwor- 


RICHARD THE SECOND.—P. 211. 
Queen. Gardiner, for telling me these news 
of woe, 


I would, the plants thou graft’st may never 
grow. 


An execration, Dr Johnson observes, too 
ludicrous and unsuitable to the queen’s con- 
dition ; and it certainly appears so. But, 
perhaps, (for Shakspeare’s highest or lowest 
characters are never without a quibble) she 
means to wish him childless. It is to be re- 
membered that the queen was very young, 
Dr Johnson will, therefor, the more readyly 

on any puerilities of expression he may 
find her guilty of. 
P. 213. 

Fitzw. —— my rapier’s point. 

Dr Johnson here takes an opportunity to 
censure S: for deserting the man- 
ners of the age in which his drama is plac- 
ed:—this weapon, he says, not being seen 
in England till two centuries afterwards. It 
would be as well, however, though not quite 
s0 easy, for the learned critic to bring some 
proof in support of this and such like asser- 
tions. Without which the authority of 
Shakspeare is at least equal to that of Dr 
Johnson. And even if he could prove what 
he asserts (which, however, it is believed he 
cannot), the poet’s friends would still have 
an argument — would render both his 
assertions and his proofs equally nugatory 
and ridiculous. : wea te 

Kine RicnHarD THE TurrD.—P. 33. 

Q. Mar. Why strew’st thou sugar on 

that bottled spider. 

“ A spider,” says Dr Johnson, ‘* is call- 
ed bottled, because, like other insects, he has 
a middle slender, and a belly protuberant.” 

A most rational and porn See explana- 
tion—very little worse than none at A 
bottle spider is the large bloated spider with 
a deep black shining skin, generally esteem- 
ed the most venemous. 

Kine Henry THE E1cutTu.—P. 231. 

Old L. Our content 
Is our best having. 

“ That is, our best possession 
Spanish, hazienda. JOHNSON.” 

People erally introduce scraps of a 

i A 4 shew their adtidige 
the learned commentator brings this merely 
to display his want of it. For, let the word 
hazienda signify what it may, what has it to 
do here? Indeed, ‘* the professed critic, 
morder to furnish his quota to the book- 
seller, may write notes of nothing, that is, 
notes which either explane things which do 
not want explanation, or such as do not ex- 
plane matters at all, but merely fill up so 

paper ;”” a canon, of which Dr John- 
ton has availed hisself pretty much in the 


———IN 
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manner of his » Dr Warburton, 
who sagaciously observes, that friends of my 
soul is a Spanish phrase: Amigo de mi alma. 
Query, Which of these two professed critics 
has displayed the most learning and acute- 
ness ? 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.—P, 216. 

Mec. And gives his potent regiment to a 

trull. 

Trull, Dr Johnson says, was not, in our 
author’s time, a term of mere infamy, but 
a word of slight contempt, as wench is now. 
It may be difficult to know what the learn- 
ed commentator conceives to be a term of 
mere infamy. But thus much is certain, 
that ¢ruil, in the age of Shakspeare, signifyed 
a strumpet, and so he uses it. 

ROMEO AND JULIET.—P. 128. 

Jul. gentle nurse, 

I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; 
For I have need of many orisons 
To move the heavens to smile upon my state. 

Dr Johnson, with that candour and po- 
liteness for which he is so remarkable, ob- 
serves, that Juliet plays most of her pranks 
under the appearance of religion. Perhaps, 
says he, Sh meant to punish her 
hypocrisy. If he had, we should, without 
doubt, have been, some how or other, in- 
formed of it. But S would never 
have given the little innocent excuses her 
virtue and conjugal fidelity prompt her to 
make use of so harsh a name.——Sweet 
Juliet! little did’st thou dream, that, in ad- 
dition to thy misfortunes, the unsullyed 
purity of thy angelic mind should, at this 
distance of time, be subject to the rude 
breath of criticism !—But rest in peace, 
sweet saint! thy fair untainted name shall 
live—live in thy Shakspeare’s page—when 
even the critic’s memory is no more. 

HaMLeT.—P. 258. 

Ham. Then came each actor on his ass. 

This, says Dr Johnson, seems to be a line 
of an old ballad. He has, therefor, caused 
it to be printed in the Italic character. But 
there appears no other ground for the sup- 
position, than the good doctor’s opinion, 
which is not sufficient in these matters to 
authorise an alteration in the type. 





i Ibi. 
Pol. The best actors in the world, either 
for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pas- 


toral-comical, historical-pastoral, (tragical- 
historical, —— a historical-pasto- 
ral] scene undividable, &c. 

‘** The words within the crotchets,” A 
Mr Steevens, ‘** J have recovered from the 
folio, and see no reason why they were hi- 
therto omitted.” But though the learned 
commentator could see no reason why the 
words were omitted before, his readers can 
see one, why they should be omitted now ; 
vie. that the words historical-pastoral may 
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not be absurdly repeated. The truth is, 
that the industrious editer has entirely lost 
a erg Ee » een ligence 
of his printer : olio properly $ 
——— -comical, historical-pas- 
toral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical, 
historical-pastoral, &c. 


P. 316. 

“ This speech,” says Dr Johnson, * in 
which Hamlet, represented as a virtuous 
character, is not content with taking blood 
for blood, but contrives damnation for the 
man that he would punish, is too horrible 
to be read or to be uttered.” 

How far it detracts from the virtue of 
Hamlet to be represented as lying in wait 
for an opportunity to take an adequate and 
complete revenge upon the murderer of his 
father, is a question not, with submission 
to the great moralist, quite so easyly decided. 
The late king has reported hisself to have 
been destroyed in the most deliberate, hor- 
rid, and diabolical manner ; 

Cut off ev’n in the blossom of his sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneal’d, 

No reckoning made, but sent to his account, 
With all his imperfections on his head : 

O horrible! O horrible! most horrible ! 

Under such vated circumstances, for 
Hamlet to be content with having what Dr 
Johnson calls blood for blood, would have 
been taking an inadequate and imperfect 
revenge, and, consequently, doing an act of 


injustice and impiety to the manes of his 
murdered parent. But, indeed, the reasons 
Hamlet here gives for his conduct, as they 
are better than any other person can make 
for him, will fully justify both him and it, 
against all such hypercritical opposition to 
the end of time. 
P. 408. 


Ham. 1 am afraid you make a wanton of 
me, Py 
é. e. you trifle with me, as if you were play. 
ing with a child. Dr Johnson onely 
serves, that a wanton was a man feeble and 
effeminate. He might as well have said it 
was a horse or an elephant. 


I would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wantons bird, 
That lets it hop a little from his hand, ~ 
And with a silk thread pulls it back again, 
Romeo and Juliet. 





I wish poor Ritson were alive now. 
He would have made an excellent Con- 
tributor to your Magazine. It was 
said that the Edinburgh Review kill- 
ed him, but his friends know that to 
be fudge. I will send you, for your 
next Number, an account of his “ Re- 
bin Hood”—a work full of very amus- 
ing matter. Meanwhile, I am yours 
sincerely. . 





A PARALLEL BETWEEN THE MASTER DEBTOR'S SIDE OF NEWGATE, AND THE 
SEVERAL SPONGING HOUSES IN THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 


MR EDITOR, 

I ratety found among some lumber 
in an old garret, a little treatise on 
Newgate, as it existed about a hundred 
poe ago—and as the public attention 
as been much turned to the subject 
of prison discipline, perhaps an extract 
from it may not be unacceptable. This 
treatise was ‘‘ written for the public 
good by B. L. of Twickenham,” who 
seems unfortunately to have had ex- 
cellent opportunities of making himself 
acquainted with the subject, and was 
printed for T. Warner, at the Black 
Boy, in Paternoster-Row, 1724. The 
cruelty and impositions of Bailiffs, 
against which B. L. directs his artil- 
lJery, are, as many of your readers 
have doubtless experienced, still to be 
deplored, and, perhaps, I ought to 
make some apology for awakening pain- 
ful recollections, But private feelings 
must be made to give way to public 
benefit. Will you permit me to add, 
that, your Magazine would, in my opi- 
nion, be greatly improved by an inter- 


mixture of short miscellaneous artieles, 
with those of more grave and import- 
ant discussion? Extracts from curi- 
ous old books—rare tracts, &c. would, 
I am sure, amuse many persons who 
might be disposed to turn from a re 
gular essay. I am, &c. 

A Parallel, &c. : 


Most certain it is, That the Lawsof 
this Realm, were first Instituted, for the 
effectual maintaining and executing of E- 
quity and Justice, between Man arid Mans 
and therefore, every Subject is intitaled to 
Property, Equity, Justice and Liberty ; ail 
those who execute any thing to the eon 
trary, are not only Oppressors of the Sub- 
ject, but also Violators of the Law. ' 

‘* And since there are many wicked Pet- 
sons (called Bailiff) whose Daily Study and 
Practice, is to oppress the Distress’d ; there- 
fore, I shall endeavour to detect all 
future Practices, by exposing the 
vile and wicked Impositions which 
profligate Wretches inflict on such 
nate Persons as fall into their Hands. 

«© And as the Execution of our Laws 
justly performed by the Learned Judges 

2 
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end other Eminent Petsons in their seve- 
iyal Stations; tis not to be doubted, but 
that our worthy Superiors will, when ap- 
prized of the Hardships under which the 
ig@ppressed Subject groans, by the Usage of 

Miscreants, take Cognizance 


“thereof, and justly p ish such of them, as 


may appear to deserve the same, for their 
exorbitant I tions and Exactions. 
«A Bailiff was formerly look’d upon 


owith such an evil Eye, and the Office reck- 


on’d so scandalous by our Ancestors, that 
no Englishman be procured to arrest 
one; and it was an Employ taken up 


pre) follow’d by Flemings and other Fo- 


who were held to be the Scum of 
their own Country, as well as the Pest of 
ours; And .in such great Detestation and 
Abhorrence were they held among the 
Common Sort, that they were forced to exe- 
cate their Office by stealth, for fear of bro-’ 
ken. Bones, ot being stoned by the incensed 
Populace. At this Day, it is an Office in- 
famous and scandalous, and the Baseness of 
the Persons in it, and their vile Usage of 
the Poor and Friendless, are likely to con- 
tittue it so to futare Times. 

“ As soon as the Unfortunate Person 
who falls into the Hands of these vile 
Wretches, is arrested, he is conveyed to 
wnie Tavern, where those Swine, plenti- 
fully Swig and Catouze at the Expence of 
the Prisoner, under pretence of waiting till 

procure Bail. 
a This ended, the Reckoning is call’d 
for, the Total of which is generally as a- 
le to you as the Conversation of your 
panions ; for you are not only feeding 
at that Time those rapacious Wolves them- 
selves, but also other private Villains that 
ate their Attendance Followers (vulgar- 
— Bull Dogs) who are always planted 

some place near you. 

“ Having paid the Reckoning, you are 
forthwith carried (by way of Civility as they 
tenn it) to their Sponging-House as it is 

called, instead of to Newgate the 
, a8 their Warrant directs them 
at the same Time they set 
t Newgate is a horrid, ter- 
Place, and that you are 
Befriended by them, in not being 
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to be provided ; which being performed and 
b t to Table, with Impudence, 
they. will not only place themselves at the 
Upper part thereof, but also unmannerly 
cut, carve, rake and tear, and serve every 
one before they will admit you even to be 
able to sit down, and oblige you at last, to 
be glad of receiving what they dislike, nay, 
very often leave little more than the bare 
Bones. 

‘* Their ravenous Appetites being thus 
plentifully satiated, and some or other be- 
ing troubled with the Cholick, a Pint of 
Brandy is call’d for, out of, which, if any be 
left, when they are all serv’d round, per- 
haps, one Glass may come to your turn, or 
otherwise you must call for more, or go 
without. 

** The Table being clear’d, Orders are 
given for Pipes and Tobacco, and a Bowl of 

* Punch to be made immediately, notwith- 
standing you give no Commission for the 
same, or that it may chance to be a Liquor 
diagreeable to you. 

** These Bowls of Punch are generally 
of such a Size as are commonly sold for 
Three Shillings and Sixpence, for which you 
are charged Ten Shillings each. 

‘© The Bowl being out, they very  fre- 
quently, with the greatest impudence,” or- 
der another, though against your Will, 
and without your Order ;. and in the Drink- 
ing of the same (with the greatest Tran- 
quillity imaginable) demand the Substance 
of your Misfertunes, &c., and if they think 
your Case hard, you have the Benefit of the 
Pity of these Miscreants for all your Ex- 
pences. 

** When the Bowl is out, you are im- 
mediately conveyed to your Prison Room, 
in which you are inclosed with such Securi- 
ty, as not to be easily got to when re- 
u 

** About Two Hours afterwards, the 
chief Swine of the Herd, under a preténce 
of a Visit, &c. comes to you, and some 
few Judas Compliments, he, without ask- 
ing Leave or Consent, calls for Pipes; To- 
bacco, and a Bottle of Wine, places him- 
self in a Chair, lights his Pipe, fills his 
Glass, drinks it off, Cen pes ig eons 
ners of taki Notice of you; you 
must cotenbedt dat Good Manners 4- 
mongst Bailiffs, are as scarce to be found, as 
Honesty. 

‘* By such time as the Bottle is half out, 
perhaps twill be your turn to have the Op- 

rtunity of drinking a Glass or two with 
rea and a Care to intimate 
the Necessi your being immedi 
carried to Nuvigite if yon’ cies forthwitl 

y him his Demands for his Civility (by 
him call’d Civility Coals via. Civility 
Money. ) 

‘* Tis true, altho’ he has the Modesty 
and Cunning as not to mention the Sum he 
demands, yet he has the Impudence to 
smile in your Face, and deny receiving of 
aetna’ psie provided ’tis 
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less than a Guinea; and very often, as the 
Case is circumstanc’d, he is so base as to 
extort Two or Three, and sometimes Five 
Guineas. 


** If you do not at that time pay him his 
Civil Coal, you are certainly used with 
great Brutality, and lock’d up a close Pris- 
oner for several Days; during which time, 
you shall not only be deprived of all man- 
ner of Conversation, but of seeing of any 
Persons who come to you; and he will al- 
2 en a Se eee tye 

niends wu a 

ve her *d his unreason- 


such time you have wm | 
able Expectations. And though * ete are 
close lock’d up, and cannot have free Ac- 


cess to the necessary ecg me you may 
ring, knock, or call (very often) for the space 
of an Hour, before they will come near you, 
and at the same Time, they'll Scoff and 
Snap at you, and use you with a great deal 
of Til Manners. 

** Upon the Whole, I cannot but observe, 

That by the Words Civility-Money, with 
which you are forced to compound for hard- 
ly tolerable Usage at the best, it is natural- 
ly imply’d, That the general Disposition 
of this Set of Mortals, is such, as renders 
-them the very Reverse to every thing Hu- 
man, and ranks them more properly in the 
_ Lists of those Beasts of Prey, that prowl 
about to destroy Mankind; and in this re- 
-semble the Devil himself, who walks to and 
fro in the Earth seeking whom he may de- 
vour. 

** Indeed were I particularly to describe 
the base Methods used by hee Canibals, 
*twould swell this Volume to an enormous 
Bulk; I shall therefore proceed as briefly 

-as I can, that I may not tire the Patience of 
my Reader. 

* Your Civil Coal being paid, for some 
few Days after, you will be treated with a 
little more yom Manners than before, _ 
vided you Piping as long as they 
Beoenes chides oat find’ but little 
Difference from your former Usage. 

** For the first Night’s Lodging you are 

Two Shillings, and One Shilling per 

Night afterwards, and for your Firing One 
ing per Diem. Every Night before 
‘Bight o’Clock (notwithstanding you have 
paid Eight times the Value of your 
- Firing) they will either come to you them- 
selves (or send one of their Followers) and 
,will not only put out your Fire, but also 
-take away your Candle, and oblige you to 
—_ Bed in the Dark, if you of- 
fer to sit up till Eight or Nine in the Even- 
mz. And altho’ your Lodging and Firing 
is so extortionate dear, yet very often you 
shall be obliged to lie with one, and some- 
times with two, in the same Bed; and as 
to the Fires they are seldom made till 
—— each Day, be the Mornings never so 


** If you are inclined to Breakfast with 
Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, &c., you pay a 


Quadruple Price for the same ; if 
nee Butter, &c. One Shilling; and 
‘ourpence, per Quart for what Beer 
drink therewith. +4 

‘* The Price of your Dinner, if 
Dine by yourself, is generally Two 
lings, and sometimes Three; for if there be 
no other Prisoner than yourself, youvage 
surely charged with the Dinner as provided 
for the Family in general. , 

‘* If you are admitted to sit in 
during the Intervals between Meals, no. 
thing will do but a flowing Bowl of Punch 
(such as before mentioned) or a Bottle or 
two of Wine, which, with the greatest As. 
surance imaginable, they will call for (asa. 
foresaid) without your Consent, and vey 
often without your Knowledge. 

** If any of the Female Sex (as the Wife 
or Daughters of your Gaoler) be in Com. 
pany, they will provide Tea, Sugar, &e., 
and place all to your Account, which if you 
seem the least displeased at, then they tell 
you of Newgate, of calling a Coach»to 
carry you thither, and many such like 


- Threats, which, to Persons who know not 


what Newgate is, sounds so terrible, that 
they are glad to put up with such Imposi- 
tions; and thereupon, you are commanded 
to repair to your Prison Room, a loathsome 
Garret, where you are securely lock’d up, 
and no Persons admitted, to come near 
for many Hours after, be your occasions 
never so importunate. 

‘* The Brandy, as they call it, which they 
sell in their Houses, is a Composition of di- 
verse Spirituous Liquids, which we ow | 
of at Eightpence a Quartern, as by 
termed, tho’ but little more than a Half- 
Quartern Wine Measure. 

*© The Geneva they sell at Fourpence ger 
Quartern, and in the same short Measure 
as that of their Brandy. Their Beer issold 
at Fourpence per Quart, each Quart con- 
taining about Three half Pints. 

** Their Wine is horrid base, not only in 
respect to Goodness, but Measure: thei 
Bottles which they call Quarts, are — 
not Wine Pints, and the Price is Two 
lings each. 

** When you have Occasion to send 4 
Letter by a Porter, you must not only beg 
and pray for that Liberty, but. also pay 4 
double Price for the Message. And if you 
give a Letter with a Penny, to put into the 
Penny Post-Office, it very ly goes any 
further than the first Fire they come to. 
every time you send any Letter, either by 
the Post or a Messenger, it is always 
and read, and very often not delivered at 
all, especially if they dislike the Contents 
Nor do they scruple to open Letters when 
they are sent, if the Person who brings 
them, doth not deliver the same into 
Hands of the Prisoner. 

“« Their Followers are still more wretch- 
ed Miscreants than the Bailiffs, and for the 
Sake of a Shilling (which is the general Al- 
lowance they have out ef every Arrest) will 
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my we best of Friends, nay, even their 
own Father, without any manner of Regard 
to what may follow. And you are not only 


Two Shillings and Sixpence per 
diem oven y ay ny = (who are 
generally and justly termed Bailifs Dogs) 
to be your Keeper; but also One Shilling 
per Diem, for the Victuals he eats. 

‘‘ That nothing may escape these Wretches, 
they always, at the a Prisoner, 
ask for some small Matter for the Maid- 
Servant of their House; which is seldom 
deny’d, but is rarely given to her; for if 
she happens to be absent on any Occasion, 
and it be left with her Master or Mistress 
for her, they generally keep it themselves, 
all being Fish with them that comes to Net. 

*¢ It were endless to enumerate the Tenth 
Part of their Villainies, and therefore I 
shall end this Part of the Parallel, with 

ting my Countrymen on the 
End will now be soon 
put to the vile Impositions and Barbarities 
of these inhuman Canibals, by the Excel- 
lent Law depending at this Time in the 
Parliament, to prevent Vewxatious Arrests 
and Law-suits. Their Enormities have ar- 
riv’d at such a t Height, that the 
Cries of the Oppressed have reach’d the 
Ears of our Noble Legislators, who seem 
determin’d to deliver the poor Subject from 
the Extortions of these Wretches, which, 
no doubt will the Grateful Ac. 
knowledgment of all Honest Men, and 
draw down upon them a Blessing from the 
Almighty, who has been iously pleased 
to recommend to Mo To Visit the 
Sick, and Relieve the Prisoners, as two great 


‘Duties of Human Life. In this Happy ” 


Prospect, I shall therefore for the present 
leave the Subject, and proceed to speak a 
Word or two in relation to the Humanity 
observed in the Master Debtors Side of 
Newgate, in Comparison to the Usage and 
Impositions of a Sponging- House. 

“ After being Arrested and carry’d to the 
Lodge at Newgate, you pay to the Turnkey 
(as before mentioned) 6s and 6d. and then 
you ree tes po to the Ward appointed for 
you, where, at your Entrance, you pay 10s 
and 6d (as aforesaid) to the Steward of that 
Ward. for your Garnish-Money; out of 
which 2s. is spent amongst the Prisoners of 

Ward, and the remaining 8s. and 6d. 
is kept by the Steward, for which he pro- 
vides very good Fires, Candles, Salt and 
Brooms, during the whole Time of your 
Imprisonment, if it prove never so long. 

- “. Which being compared with a Spong- 
ing-House, where you pay 1s per Diem, for 
your Fires, which are not light till 217] 
and put out every Night at 8 or 9 and 
in the Dark pre tnn -q is no doubt infi- 
nitely preferable. 
_“* Your Garnish being paid, you imme- 
tely enter into a Mess with the other 
Prisoners of the Ward, with whom you eat, 
drink, &c. at a very cheap and reasonable 
every Person providing for his Day 
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as aforesaid, a sufficient Joint of Mutton, 
Beef, &c., and thereby you have @ very 
good Dinner of Roast or Boil’d every Day 
for about 4d. each Prisoner, or 6d. at most, 
at which time you may drink such Liquors 
as you are inclinable to, and be free 

all manner of Impositions and II] Manners 
practised by Bailiffs, where you not only pay 
an extravagant Price, but are obliged to eat 
what they please to leave, and be subject to 
their a co us 

** The Liberty you have of Conversi 
with whom you rine, is at no time denied. 
free Access being given at all times between 
Eight in the Morning and Nine at Night, 
at which times you are at liberty to be in 
private with your Friends to Consult and 
Advise, &c., as — Business or Affairs 
may require, without any Person to inter- 
fere with you; which in a Sponging-House 
is the Reverse; for there you cannot speak 
one Word to your Friend in relation to 
your affairs, but you have one or two of 
their Emissaries listening at the Door, to 
over-hear your Consultations, which’ may 
oftentimes prove of a bad Consequence, by 
having your Secrets discovered to your Ad- 
versaries. 

** When your Occasions require a Per- 
son to carry a Letter to any Place in London, 
*tis faithfully performed by the Servants of 
Mr Rowse and Mr Perry, with great Care 
and Speed, which is never done at any 
Sponging- Houses, as I have before observ- 
a. Then for the Benefit of Air and Clean- 
liness, there is no Comparison: for here 
every thing is kept clean by the Care of the 
Steward, &c., whereas in a Sponging- House, 
what with your being close “d up, and 
want of fresh Air, the Stink of a Close 
Stool (which is very often full at your com- 
ing in) the ill-smell of the Bed (for they 
seldom c the Sheets under two Months) 
and the Smoaking of the Chimney ; the Air 
is actually so Infectious, that if the Persons 
confined are not of a strong Constitution, 
they are liable to great Inconveniencies. 

** By this Time, I believe, my Reader 
will agree with me, That the Master Deb- 
tors Side of Newgate, is a Paradise to the 
best ef Sponging-Houses, not only in re- 

to the least Expence, but also for 
Health, good Entertainment, Liberty, Plea- 
sure and Conversation; And therefore, I 
do solemnly declare to all unfortunate Per- 
sons, That when they cannot produce Bail 
or discharge the Action in a short time, 
tis greatly to their Advantage immediately 
to go to the Master Debtors Side of New- 
gate, rather than suffer themselves to be 
imposed on, in the Manner I have related. 

‘* The better to exemplify the great Dif- 
ference there is between the Usage of a 
Sponging-House, and the Master Debtors 
Side of Newgate, 1 shall here subjoin 4 
Bill of Expence for one Day in each $ 
by which Reader, at a View, will be 


able to judge of and confirm the Truth of 
what I have qecerted. 


| 
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“‘ The FORM of an Honest Bailiff’s BILL, 
Sor One *s Lodging and Day’s Ex- 
pence. 

Mr A. B. his BILL for One Dayo Ropers 

S- 

For your Night’s Lodging .0 02 0 

For your Breakfast-——— 0 01 0 

For one Quart of Drink at your 
. Breakfast (whether you drink 0 00 
it or no "tis the same) ——_—. } _ 

For half a Pint of Brandy, ditto— 0 


For 4 Dinner 

Brandy sher Dit Half a Pini 
inner, a Pint 

Tobacco and iy oe 

Your Keeper’s Dinner 

For his Day’s Attendance on you— 
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LL & 
Your Night’s Lodging———_—-— 0 00 
Your Dinner. 0 00 
Drink for the whole Day, =| 2 
00 





Three Quarts (but less if you 
please) 





ened 


Total 0 OL T} 


caiman’ 


And very often less, especially when you: 


drink Small-Beer at your Dinner. 


From hence it appears, That the Differ- 
ence of Expence only of One Day, is ac- 
tually Fifteen Shillings and Ten pence Half- 


penny ; which I leave to the Consideration . 


of those unfortunate Persons, whose unhap-’ 


py Situation of Affairs may subject them to. 


make Choice of one Place or the other.” 





MR FABER ON THE PYRAMID OF CEPHRENES, LATELY OPENED BY BELZONI. 


Most of our readers are probably 
aware, that in the year 1818, the 


long-closed pyramid of Cephrenes was. 
— PY the skill and perseverance 
Mr ni. Like the large p 


mid, it was found to contain a dark 
> 


few words as possible, lay before our 
reader the substance of that theory. 
The striking uniformity of Paga- 
nism, as established in every part of 
the world, leads to the rationale of the 
ds. As its rudiments are the 
same, 80 is there a surprising unifor- 
mity in the religious structures of the 
old idolaters. Pyramids, so far from 
poe peculiar to Egypt, are tod be 
of different sizes, properties, 
and materials, in every quarter of the 
more common 


globe. ; 

In no segion are th 
than in pre ag which 
co an Egypt, ro e me- 
Gam of the shepherd kings, tltere was 


a very early and a very close religious 
connexion. Now the Brahmins are 


unanimous in declaring, that every 
Pyramid is an artificial mountain, de- 
signedly constructed as a copy of the, 
Holy Mount Meru. This holy moun, 
tain they describe as the special abode 
ri inven, _hy guring an anivenen 
leluge, fioated in the shi » Ui 
the surface of the aoa oo ihe 
particulars of this tradition it is unne~ 
cessary to enter. 

Exactly the same account, relative 


to the design and origin of the great 


a- pyramid of Cholula, prevailed among 


the Mexicans, and even at the pres 
sent day prevails among their pos 
terity. ; 
From these concurring accounts it 
is evident, that the holy mountain of 
which every pyramid was an avowed 
transcript, was no other than Mount 
Ararat, upon which the ark rested af; 
ter the deluge. Each pyramid then 
was a copy of Mount Ararat, whence it 
appears that the religious notions at 
nee to Sere id, bore a certain 
relation to the history of the flood, 
The Hindoo theologians, though 
occasionally differing as to the 


which they aseribe to the holy mount 
Meru, very generally represent it a 
being square, as standing with an a¢- 
curate relation to the fo 


ur 
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points of the compass, and as compo- 
sed of eight successively diminishing 
one upon the other. 
Such, according to Herodotus and 
Strabo, was the exact form and ar- 

ent of the Tower of Babylon. 
But this very pyramid, raised on the 
banks of the Euphrates, was, accord- 
ing to the Hindoo th ians, the 
cniest montiform edifice, which the 
sons of men reared as a studious copy 
of Mount Meru. 

The Mexican legend, attached to 
the pyramid of Cholula, is a corrupted 
narrative of the building of the Baby- 
lonic Tower, brought away, in the first 
instance, from the plain of Shinar, 
— of the dispersion. The form 

the Mexican pyramid corresponds 
both in shape and position with the 
Tower of Babylon, as described by the 
Greek historians. It differs only in 
having a smaller number of steps, 
whereas the Egyptian pyramids of 
Ghiza differ from it, in having a larger. 
In all other respects they perfectly re- 
semble the Tower of .Belus ; and the 
two which have been opened, contain 
each a dark central chamber, which 
answers to the similar chamber men- 
tioned by Herodotus as constructed in 
the heart of the Babylonic pyramid. 
Qn the same principle are built the 
Indian pyramids of Tanjore, with this 
difference, that they are higher in re- 
ference to their base, than the pyra- 
mids of Ghiza. 

As the first Postdiluvian sacrifice 
was offered on the summit of Mount 
Ararat, by the great patriarch who was 
preserved inthe ark, so, on every imi- 
tative mountain, whether natural or 
artificial, sacrifices were devoted to 
that principal Hero-God, who was 
said to be the father of three sons, and 
who, with seven companions, was re- 
ported to have sailed over a shoreless 
ocean in a wonderful ship, by the 
Hindoos called Argha, and by the 
mara and the Greeks styled Argo 
or Baris. For this purpose the pyra- 
midal altar was built with a flat top, 

sometimes contained a chapel. 
The summit of the chief pyramid of 
Ghiza, though, from the enormous bulk 
of the fabric, it seems a mere point to 
the eye of the spectator, is yet a square 
platform of not less than thirty-two feet. 

But, admitting that each pyramid 
were a copy of Mount Ararat, the 
question arises, in what manner origi- 
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nated the belief, that the pyramids of 
Egypt were the tombs of ancient 
kings of the country? The Greek 

writers could never have imagined the 

pyramids to be tombs, unless they had 

been actually so informed by the 

tians. They seem to have been 

by the priesthood, that each d 

was the tomb of a very ancient of! 
Egypt. Having received this ral: 
account of them, and finding that the: 
three principal ones were ascribed to 

the three kings, Cheops, Cephrenes, . 
and Mycerinus, they naturally enough : 
concluded them to be the sepulchres’ 
of these three princes. Their opinion, 

which seemed to rest upon a very s0- 
lid foundation, was forthwith com- 

mitted to writing ; and hence originat- 

ed the general persuasion, that these’ 
vain-glorious and tyrarinical kings 

had harassed their subjects, and ex-: 
hausted the wealth of their country, for: 
no better p than that they might 

repose after death in tombs of extra- 

ordinary magnitude. 

The truth of the matter, however, 
was this, that instead of being the li-: 
teral sepulchres of the literal kings of 
the country, the pyramids were each 
alike the mystical sepulchre of Osiris, 
the supposed primeval king and Hero- 
God of Egypt. 

The worship of Osiris, or Thammuz, 
was of a funereal nature. In the cele- 
bration of his mysteries the god was 
first bewailed as , and. afterwards 
his restoration to life was celebrated 
with riotous mirth and frantic excla- 
mations. ‘To these rites there are fre- 
quent allusions in Scripture, for they 
prevailed in Palestine as much as in 
Egypt. By the ancient author of the 
Orphic Argonautics, they are deno~ 
minated the Lamentations of the E- 
gyptians, and the Sacred Obsequies of 
Osiris. They were celebrated in the 
following manner :— 

In memory of Osiris being com 
to enter into an ark by Typhon, or the 
evil genius of the ocean, an image of 
the god was annually placed in a boat 
shaped like the Lunar Crescent, and 
set afloat upon the Nile. It was called 
the Argo, evidently the same as the 
ship Argha of the kindred theol 
of Hindostan. It was, however, als 
deemed the mystic coffin of the god ; 
and as his entrance into it was ésteem- 
ed the same as his death, so an eva 
sion from it was esteemed the same as 
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his —_ eyo ae = ee wail- 
ing, followed by rejoicing hymns. 

Es see part of the public character 
of Osiris demonstrates him, so far as 
emipearel Nosh. According to he al 

i Noah. A ing to the al- 
legorizing phraseology of antiquity, the 
great patriarch was said to die out of 
ene world, and to be born again into 
another, as he lay for a season conceal- 
ed in his floating coffin, or when the 
funereal ship came to land, restoring 
him from the realms of Hades. Such 
speculations, it is obvious, made the 
worship of Egypt funereal. 

This explanation of the ceremony is 
confirmed by the kindred fable of 
Hindostan. For Iswara, in the theo- 

of Hindostan, stands connected 
with his consort Isi, and his ship Arg- 
ha, just as Osiris stands connected, in 
the theology of Egypt, with his con- 
sort Isis, and his ship Argo. But 
there cannot be a reasonable doubt, 
that the legend of Iswara, entering 
into the ship Argha, when the whole 
earth is overflowed by the ocean, and 
of Iswara and Argha being metamor- 
phosed into two doves, when the wa- 
ters retire, is the history of the gene- 
ral deluge given in the peculiar lan- 

of the Pagan hierophants. There- 
‘ore the parallel legend of Osiris being 
driven into the ship Argo, by the fury 
of the ocean, and the funeral cere- 
monies which were founded upon it, 
must also relate to the history of the 
general deluge. It is now plain enough, 
why each Egyptian pyramid, though, 
like every other pyramid, a copy of 
Mount Meru or Ararat, was yet very 
truly, according to their theological 
speculations, declared by the priest- 
hood to be the tomb of a very ancient 
king of the country. By this ancient 
king they meant the Hero-God Osiris, 
and his tomb was such another as the 
Cretans shewed for the sepulchre of 
their chief Hero-God Zan, or Jupi- 
ter; but the Greeks took them literal- 
ly, and thence handed down to poste- 
ry, that the | ey were literal 
tombs of certain literal Egyptian kings. 

This funerea] character of the pyra- 
mids of Ghiza is not peculiar to them, 
but is ascribed to the pyramids of all 
other countries. According to Hero- 
dotus and Strabo, the pyramid of 
Babylon was indifferently called the 
templeand the tomb of Belus; through- 


out Greece, those tumuli which wei 
reported to be the tombs of the Herd. 
Gods, were deemed also their temples; 
among the Celts each high place of the 
Ship-God Hu, was called his grave; 
and at this day, throughout the East, 
the pyramids dedicated to the dilm 
vian Buddha, and copies of the Holy 
Mount Meru or Ararat, are at once 
temples and tombs of the The 
pyramids of Egypt, therefore, were 
tombs, as the Greek writers said 
were, in strict accordance with the 
funereal worship of the old P, 
each the mystical tomb, or high p 
of that reputed first king of every pri- 
mitive nation—who, by the Egyptians, 
was denominated Osiris, or Am 
or Phtha; by the Chaldéans, Belus, or 
Oannes ; by the Phenicians, Adonis, 
or Thammuz ; by the Hindoos, Bud- 
dha, or Menu, or Iswara; by the 
Celts, Hu, or Dylan; and by the 
Mexicans, Vitzle-Putzli, or Mexitli. 
The dark central chamber was the al- 
legorical sepulchre of the god : the le 
vel platform on the summit smoked 
with the sacrifices devoted to him. 
Such was the theory offered by Mr 
Faber, in his work on “ The Origin 
of Pagan Idolatry,” and of which an 
outline has been given by him ins 
tract just now published, entitled, 
“* Remarks on the Pyramid of Ceph- 
renes, lately opened by Mr Belzoni.*” 
The bones, therefore, found by Bel- 
zoni in the sarcophagus of the pyra- 
mid, are undoubtedly those of the sa- 
cred Bull Mneuis, in whose body 
Osiris was supposed, from time to 
time, to become incarnate. Diodorus 
Siculus gives a curious account of the 
mode in which every newly found 
Mneuis was floated down the Nile in 
the mysterious Baris, and on the Bem- 
bine table we may still behold the 
figure of that animal standing in that 
holy navicular coffin. Had a human 
skeleton been found royally paramount 
in a more costly sarcophagus, w: 
the skeletons of different animals re- 
around it in lower and lets 
splendid sarcophagi, it might at least 
have been a plausible conjecture, 
the human skeleton was that of an 
ancient king, while tlie bestial skele- 
tons were those of animals which had 
been slaughtered to accompany their 
master to the nether world. But the 
post of honour was given to the 





* London, printed for F. C. and J. Rivington. 1819. 
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Jbecause ‘he was deemed an Avatar of 








the God. 
. Mr Faber draws two corollaries from 


this discussion : a That the pecu- 
culiar superstition o pt must at 
least baa bows as maienten the erec- 
tion of the pyramids. They must have 
been built for the identical purposes 
to which we find them applied. We 
must, therefore, in exact concordance 
with Scri , Which describes the 
Israelites in the wilderness as bowing 
down before the bestial image of the 
Bull Mneuis, carry back the bovine 
superstition of Egypt to the earliest 

iluvian ages: for even in the 


‘time of Herodotus, the father of Greek 


, the pyramids were an object 
of antiquarian wonder and speculation. 
The second corollary is, that the sepul- 
chral worship of Osiris, or Buddha, 
or Adonis, or Belus, could not have 
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been more recent in its origin than 
the dispersion of Babel. The Egypt- 
ians saw, that in all leading essentials 
their own pyramids were the mere 
double of the Babylonian pyramid, 
and their own superstition of the 
Babylonian superstition. And as the 
building of the Egyptian pyramid ne- 
cessarily supposes the already existing 
superstition to which they were de- 
voted, so the — of Babylo- 
nian pyramid equally supposes the 
previous existence of a kindred super- 
stition which gave rise to its construe- 
tion. Agreeably to the just opinion 
of the Hindoo theologians, the pyra- 
mid on the banks of the Euphrates, or 
artificial mountain, raised in a flat 
country where there are no natural 
mountains, was the first erected copy 
of the holy mountain Meru or Ararat. 





AN ACCOUNT OF A FISHING EXCURSION UP GLENWHARGAN, IN DUMFRIES< 
SHIRE, WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON BAIT-FISHING. 


Sir, 
Ir was during the autumn, I think, of 
the year 1808, that, in company with 
an intimate and valued friend, and, at 
the same time, suitably appointed with 


provisions, I set out on a fishing ex- 
cursion towards the source of the Scar.* 
It was on one of those fine mornings, 
cereté notata, in the fisher’s calendar, 
when there is neither sun nor Bamf- 





* The rivers, or rather the burns, in the up 


district of Dumfries-shire, and on the 


of the adjoining counties, are all intimately known to the author of this article. 


“Most of them afford excellent sport to the angler, and it may not be unacceptab! 
iculatize a few of the most remarkable. The Cairn, which 


of your readers, te parti 


le to some 


descends from the western side of the county, and which joins the Cluden, is an excellent 
fishing stream, though rather embarrassed by wood, and above Monchire, it branches out 
into a variety of tributary streams, every one of which is stored with fish. Upon the 
main stream stands the seat of the Earls of Glencairn, a family long renowned in Scottish 
story. Next to these, passing eastward along the north of Ni » comes the Shinnel, 
.Which makes its way along a most romantic glen, but which, on account of the beautiful 
woods which cover it, is inaccessible to the line for a great way up. The Scar succeeds, a 
larger stream, and when fished up Glenwhargan, and the adjacent glens, eminently fitted 
for successful sport. The scenery is most bold and striking, on the hazel 
which cover the steeps for a considerable way upwards, there are excellent nuts, of 
the people in the neighbourhood make a yearly traffic. ‘“ The Grey Glede of Glenwhar- 
Craig,” is celebrated over all the country in the sports and be ve of infancy. Eagles 
ve been seen in this direction not many years ago. Passing still farther east, we meet 
with the ith, more famed for the purity of its waters, the rapidity of its current, and 
the adjacent Castle of Drumlanrigg, than for trouting. There is, however, excellent sal- 
mon fishing were one allowed to practise it. The tributaries of this river, the Carron, 
and the Carople, are too much fished to be at all remarkable: yet, towards the heads, 
there is, particularly in wet weather, often the very best amusement. From the elevated 
and pi ioe Dille of Queqndbiery streams pour ints the Annan and the de in evi 
direction, and all these are excellent. The Cassee which i by the hospitable resi- 
Mr Harkness, (Mitchelslacks,) to whom and to whose moonlight whisky I here- 


F 


of 
introduce all fishers, was once unrivalled, but is now sadly poached with “ 
hets and lime.” The Brawn is still a lonely stream—and after a flood, in particular, it 
‘affords unequalled bait fishing. 1 have often killed seventeen or eighteen dozen in 
the course of a few hours. But transcendently the best is, in my opinion, after all, the 
Dar, one of the heads of the Clyde—and were it not for the proximity of Leadhills, 
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discourage, but when the 
mist ascends gradually from 
» and cot, and vi i 
opens up, and the 
me one settled 
ity. It was on one of 
ings which frequently suc- 
season, to rain over night 
earth teems with fresh- 
e mossy burns are in fa- 
brown trim, that, full of 
spirits, and without any 
3 pressing avocations, we sallied 
forth with baskets on our backs, and 
ods in our hands, determined to take 
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which amusement and enjoyment 
might be derived. If you are the least 
of a fisher yourself, Mr Editor, and 
if you are not, I perceive that more than 
one of your Contributors are, you will 
readily enter into our feelings, and 
conceive all that joy and light-heart- 
edness which, on his first escape from 
the casualties of home, every true 
fisher experiences. He feels for a 
time as if his ae were too great 
to be assured to him—and he cannot 
help occasionally casting an eye behind, 
fearing some unwelcome and un- 
seasonable message of recall may 
overtake him. He walks on springs— 
and a the tug of future 
success at his heart. He places him- 
self by the side of every well-known 
omogeb ¥ bog Bed whirl, and sees the 
e dripping line shakin 
wit the motion oF hs safely landed 
vietim. What a source, Mr Editor, 
ef exquisite and innocent enjoyment 
have they been ignorant of—who have 
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never set at defiance master and pa. 
rent’s command, who have never bra. 
ed hunger and travel and toil—who 
have never been subjected to the lash, 
or to the task of punishment, that 
they might enjoy this fi 
amusement. ‘To all stages of life this 
pastime possesses interest, and cof. 
veys pleasure, from the season of 
childhood which dabbles from morn. 
ing to night in the same pool, to that 
of peri-wig pated age, which comesat 
last to the same limited range. But 
it is during the period of youth, d 
the sunshine of our unclouded morn. 
ing, that this amusement comes hone 
to our heart in all its excitement and 
delight. In houses, in books, and th 
streets, those objects which press most 
early and most closely upon our atten. 
tention—all is tame and artificial, the 
works and the contrivances of man 
—but stationed betwixt the mountain 
and the cloud—arrived at the deep 
and retired glen, where all is heaven 
above, and all is fresh from the hand 
of heaven below—where the upland 
thorn blossoms—the green braken 
waves—the straying flocks spread~ 
the rapid gullies foam, and 

‘* The daisy spreads its silver star 
Unheodea” . 


Nature becomes our schoolmistress, 
and her voice descends like the “ dew 
of Hermon” on the young and s , 
tible mind. It is under such 

cumstances as these that the most 
lovely and vigorous blossoms of mora 
lity, and sometimes likewise of genin 
are fostered—and that an “ ttrick 





which the locusts of destruction descend in the shape of miners, it would scarcely ever 
rei ten ener» Nera Stee Ween Of i Sees ease sues ant rtion. There 
e 


are some lesser names, such as Unkle-Shang and Windy-hills, an 
i i , deserves to be mentioned. There is in the nei 
amidst the wilds of Garven Muir, a well, which is called the 


burn, the last of which, in 


Ring-straen- 


Leer ell, and a number of stones erected around a large stone in the middle, 
is called the King’s chair. As this is the line of communication betwixt Nithsdale 
- Annandale, it is probable that one of our Scottish monarchs, in passing down upon 


F 
: 
- 


nd the Jardines of Annandale, may have pursued this route. 
Scott about this? With the burns on the east of the Annan I am not 


80 well acquainted, and shall leave the character of these to be given by one who has spent 
&@ sporting season at Moffat Wells. Were correspondents from different parts of the coull- 


+ 


to give si notices, we might be able to travel over Scotland, by far the most 
table method of travelling, with a fishing rod in our hand, and a map in our 
poo. without missing a day’s amusement by the way. I may just observe in pemy" 4 


the burns I have mentioned on the east of the Nith are entirely freed 
teasing embarrassment of wood, in which respect they have a manifest advantage over them 


* A Bamf-Bailie, known in all latitudes north of the Tay, to mean one of those swollen 
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© compe has appeared to astonish 
and to delight his country. 

Although mone be reference mere- 
ly to “ trout-killing,” be, strictly 
speaking, an unsocial amusement, yet 
it is delightful still to enjoy the com- 
pany of a friend ; and if you can but 

so fortunate as diseover one more 
than experienced in the sport, 

, after various disasters, and un- 
successful efforts, you may easily per- 
sade to tie up his rod, and witness 
your success, you have indeed light- 
ed upon a treasure—you have found 
the rose without the thorn—the bless- 
ing without the curse of fishing so- 
ciety—you may then fish your streams 
in a leisurely manner—nor for the 
sake of one inviting bank sacrifice many 
very fair chances. You may display 
your skill and address, and count over 
dozens before him, and in case 

be at all inclined to learn, you 
may instruct him experimentally in 
the art. ‘‘ Scire tuum nihil est (says 
the poet) nisi te scire seiat alter.” 
And though the solitary fisher may 
find retirement advantageous to his 
eg yet still his heart's prayer will 


“ Grant me one ih my retreat,— 

Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet.” 
The friend with whom on this oc- 
tasion I set out was, fortunately for 
me, of this description. For, though 
he was the first, after about seven 
miles travel, to lay a line in the water, 
(indeed he had his tackle in order long 
ere we reached the stream)—though 
he was the first to get a most won- 
derful rise—the first to hook one up- 
wards of a pound—and the first to 
drag to the bank one not upwards of 
am ounce weight—he was likewise the 
first to exhibit his person from a tree 
the first to amputate, by his bodily 
weight alone, a large branch, and the 
first to discover, after all his trouble, 
his hooks and part of his line still 
Waving in the wind above. He was 
ever and anon cracking off a hook be- 
, or fixing it upon a rock before 
nm. He had often occasion for his 
knife, and it was not till frequent and 
deep incisions had been made 
into his stockings and coat sleeves, 
that he could unrol and disentangle 
himself from an unsuccessful and ill- 
throw. He became at last 


absolutely aquatic, and, perfectly re- 

gardless of consequences, dived and 

- sa pad from one side of the 
on. V. 
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water to the other like a Newfound- 
land dog, or a duck before rain. At 
length, having snap his rod in 
pa ing against a floating turf, whilst 
e considered that-he was dragging 
into activity some ‘ monster of the 
deep,” and having, in vain, endeavour» 
ed to ir the fracture, by means of 
his hat-band, he lost so much ground, 
and became of consequence so Sispirie. 
ed, that he fairly gave up the contest. 
I was fishing as I always do, with 
the “ bait or worm,” and was ever and 
anon giving fresh evidence of my skill ; 
and as he séemed ape B ows e had 
strongly opposed my_ me on our 
way fo the river, disposed to become 
@ convert to it, I undertook to in« 
struct him ; but finding that the day 
was getting clear, and that the power 
of the sun, in our present situation, 
was rather oppressive, and altogether 
unfavourable to the amusement, it 
became necessary to look out for a 
green and marshy spot at the bottom 
of the opposite steep, where we might 
be gtd spring water ; and — - 
ingly, having sweeped out with our 
hands a small basin, against our future 
necessities, we left it to clear, and laid 
ourselves Pas on the adjoini 
green sward to enjoy our repast, 
to discourse of “ bait fishing.” 

We were now in the very depths of 
Glenwhargan, and the celebrated 
** crag” or rock of that name was:di- 
rectly before us. It rose almost im- 
mediately from the opposite bank of 
the river in a perpendicular but rug- 
ged ascent to a very considerable 

eight. Still, however, it did not ap« 
pear to us to merit that celebrity 
which, from our infancy, we had 
heard it obtain; nor did we deem 
many other “ crags” of less note, less 
deserving of notice. So having emp- 
tied our pockets of their store, and one 
of our baskets of a bottle, we with- 
drew our eyes and our attention, for a 
time, to less sublime, but not, to a 
ar | fisher, less interesting subjects. 

And now, Sir, my narrative, in 
imitation of that of the great an- 
cient philosophers, is about to assume 
a didactic form, and you must just be 
content to listen for a little to the m- 
structions which, during the meridian 
heat, and in the plenitude of expe- 
rience and authority, I then delivered, 

““ These worms (continued I), with 
which you see I am, in this small 
bag attached by a + ee to my but- 
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ton-hole, so well provided, are, in the 
first place, of a particular kind—and, 
in the second place, they have under- 
gone a particular preparation. You 
see they are all white or green worms, 
and these I prefer to the red, on ac- 
count of their tenacity or hardness ; 
and I have a notion besides, that they 
are best suited to the taste of our 
mountain-trouts. ‘The clean but moist 
and somewhat yellow bag, in which 
they are lodged, is gathered from a- 
idst heath, or in various other situa- 
tions. I have changed it frequently 
on these very worms, and have kept 
it constantly moist with a little milk, 
and you see how lively and clear they 
appear. Now, look at my hook, it 
is, you see, tied on a single hair—a 
method preferable to any other, as the 
hair never rots in the water, and occu- 
pies, in this method of tying, so little 
room, that the hook passes along with- 
out tearing or lacerating the worm. It 
is pretty large you see, and turned a 
little to one side towards the point. 
On a very small hook a worm is not 
easily thrust, and when on it, will not 
long remain. It is also apt to gather into 
a lump over the point, and thus prevent 
the hook from striking. I have broken, 
too, you observe, a piece off the shaft 
of my hook ; and could I discover a 
method of attaching a shaftless hook 
to a line, I would have no shaft at all ; 
for, in this case, I should be able to 
strike the trouts more obliquely, and 
with more success. Take one of these 
baits out of the bag, and I will teach 
you how to put it on—an art which is 
more difficult and important than you 
are aware of: Begin by thrusting in 
the point of your hook near the tail, 
and still leave as much to play at 
large, as, from its motion, may give 
to your bait the expression of lite— 
now pass the upper part of the worm 
along the hook, and even a little way 
up the line—in most cases it is best to 
have two worms on—but be sure you 
always leave the tip of your hook 
Bee The meaning of this advice 
ou ceive so soon as we 

to fish. One of these baits, aa 
and thus put on, so great is 

its toughness, from the mode of 
preparation, may serve to kill four 
or five trouts; for there is no ne- 
agp! of a new bait, as is common- 
y supposed, every trout you secure. 
You will be a bad fisher indeed—and 
a very unapt disciple of mine—if you 
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CAng. 
permit one trout out of twen 
gorge or swallow your hook. The 
is nothing, however, can teach yowbut 
practice—so hand me that bottle.” 
Having, during this very interest. 
ing dialogue, taken care to replenish 
our craving stomachs with ample 
prog, we were now come, like San. 
cho, to think of the bottle; and 
though its contents were neither Span- 
ish nor Rhenish, they were calculated 
to qualify the substantials we had 
eaten, and the cold spring-water we 
had drunk—so dipping it into. the 
well “ of our clearing,” and qualifying 
a little the heat of the whisky, by an 
admixture of cooling water, we put 
the bottle in succession to our mouths; 
It was during a rather protracted pull 
—to the prolonging of which my pu- 
pil was in the attitude of stating his 
disapprobation—and whilst I present. 
ed the appearance of an astronomer 
looking te a telescope at the 
moon, that the “‘ Crag of Glenwhar- 
gan” arrested, for the second time, my 
attention ; and I was not a little sur. 
prised to find, how much in so short a 
time, as Chalmers would express it, it 
had ‘“ extended its enlargements ;” 
and upon stating the discovery to my 
impatient disciple, he admitted that 
it really seemed to him likewise to be 
increased. It appeared, in short, to 
us both now to be highly deserving 
of the title “* Great,” which, in-com- 
mon with some other very sounding 
names in history, it had obtained. 
Now, Mr Editor, you make a mighty 
fuss about your kaleidoscopes, which, 
after all,«can only present images to 
the eye that are varied and beautiful, 
but which have no direct power what- 
ever upon the percipient and recipient 
of all the pleasure—the mind or soul ; 
but here is a kaleidoscope, which not 
only presents outward objects in 8 


»new, in 2 multiplied, or in a more 


sublime attitude, but likewise attunes 
the whole soul to the scene presen 
—it connects the outward object with 
the inward man, and thus the happy 
employer of this powerful instrument 
does not feel himself as insulated and 
detached from, but as a part, and a 
member of one great unity, from the 
centre of which he feels and enjoys te 
the very extremity of his outw 
perceptions. He sits, like the spider, 
in the middle (though, by the bye, 
I never saw any but a poetical 

in this attitude,) of his web ; and the 
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smallest pulsation upon the very rim 
and verge of his visual descry, is a sen- 
sation in the very core of his heart—is 
a sentiment in the very centre of feel- 


nthe sun had now abated a little of 
his intensity, and although not by any 
means a favourable afternoon for our 
sport, there was occasionally a cloud, 
and constantly a breeze; ard being 
reciprocally intent upon giving and 
receiving instruction, and having 
fairly finished, according to my favour- 
ite song, “‘ The last of our bottle,” we 
set to work again in good earnest, he 
to watch the exemplification of my 
rules, and I to prove by every throw, 
that these rules were founded on ex- 
tensive experience. 
_ And now I am about to communi- 
cate to you, Mr Editor, and through 
you to, I do not exactly know how 
many, a secret, which is known at 
this present moment only to a very 
few indeed, a secret, the possession of 
which has made me long the most 
successful bait-fisher in the county 
where I reside ; a secret, which I had 
originally from an old soldier, of 
whom, and of whose feats in this io 
there are many yet alive in Nithsdale 
who can bear ample testimony. And 
this secret, with a liberality and pub- 
lic-spiritedness which would only be 
looked for from, at least, which would 
only be found in an old fisher, I au- 
thorise, and even request you, to make 
as public as you can. The fact is, I 
am now becoming a little, perhaps not 
alittle corpulent ; I cannot,ascend the 
hills, or trace the streams So cleverly 
as I could formerly, and lest I should 
get more indolent, or more stupid, or 
made a D.D., or take to “ the bot- 
tle” exclusively ; and thus, from any 
or from all of these causes, be render- 
ed incapable of asking or of obtaining 
credit, I have come to the determi- 
nation of making, as the man in the 
play says, “a clear breast of it,” and 
the secret consists entirely in knowing 
“how to throw the line.” The com- 
mon practice is to go to the head of 
the stream or of the pool, and to al- 
low the bait to make its way before 
you, downwards, till it be caught by 
some watchful eye, and lodged in some 
unhappy jaw. But in this case you 
always pull against the stream, and, 
Consequently, you more than double 
the resistance ; besides, as all fish catch 
any bait floating downwards with their 
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heads turned against the current, it is 
ten to one but, after your bait has 
been almost as far home in the stom- 
ach of the trout, as Jonah was in that 
of the whale, the trout may open his 
mouth and allow you to free him of 
so inconvenient a meal. ‘Now the 
method in which I was instructed, and 
which I have always practised’ in all 
seasons, and almost every variety of 
weather, with success is this ; instead 
of fishing with the bait down a small 
mountain burn, fish up it: keep a pret- 
ty long line, and keep constantly pul- 
ling it out and throwing it in; thus, 
even suppose there is not a single fish 
in the stream or in the pool which 
may have the least intention to swal- 
low, many, almost in every case, will 
have a great inclination to look at, to 
nibble at, to tamper (in short) with, 
this danger. During all this floating 
and circling, during all this nibbling 
and dallying, you will observe that 
the trout still keep, in this mode of 
fishing, betwixt your hook and you ; 
and, accordingly, whenever you choose 
to call home your hook with a sudden 
jerk, you have a great chance to come 
round some fellow’s jaws, or across his 
breast, who had no intention to swal- 
low, but towander ;—who wentas many 
who suffered in the Porteous, and 
who suffer in all mobs, did and do 
merely to ask “ what was the matter.” 
You-must, however, remember whilst 
practising this method, to have a 
strong line and rod (a piece of well- 
seasoned rowan tree is worth all the 
Mackenzies and Phins in the world 
meaning no disparagement to these ce< 
lebrated artists) which will bend down 
almost to your hand, for, in order to ac- 
complish your purpose, you are compel- 
led to draw so powerfully, and in case, 
as most frequently happens, your victim 
be not ae hooked, so smartly that, 
should you hit upon a root or a stone, 
your tackle, otherwise, will be in danger 
of giving way. I have fished upwards of 
twenty dozen (without looking through 
my kaleidoscope !) during a day in this 
manner, and upwards of one-third 
were actually hooked on the outside. 

“* Exess amave’ amtrbt, 

Aadusegay atbnxas, 

Avbowart, xas xogayns. 
‘¢ This is all away! away ! 
You have made me waste the day, 
How I’ve chattered, prating crow 
Never yet did chatter so.” 

The day was so far wasted by the 
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time 1 had given my pupil a full spe- 
cimen of tsa at bottom of 
Glenwhargan was sunk into shade, 
and the shadow of the western was ex- 
hibited in waying outline on the front 
of the eastern steep. The smoke 
which, in more elevated situations, is 
generally dissipated as soon as it es- 
capes the co vent, in these deep 
and sheltered glens, particularly about 
nightfall, ascends for some time un- 
broken, like the adjoining ash-tree of 
the garden, erecting its stem, and 
ing out at a certain elevation on 
sides, It was yp pain. this 
peaceful notification, we were en- 
abled to diseover “ a sheep-farm stead- 
ing,” at the conflux of two streams, 
and immediately under a precipitous 
exhibition of crags above, with stunt- 
ed thorn and “ hazel scraps” towards 
the bottom. After the usual challenge 
of cur and whelp, we affected a lodge- 
cae the inn —, pro- 
i ong a narrow an 
sage, we found the “‘ guidman” of the 
family employed in family worship, or 
in the once well-known language of 
our country, “ taking the buik,” and 
for the sake of those who inhabit large 
—— villages, and more popnlons 
tricts, and in particular for the 
sake of my own parishioners, I shall 
here affix a formula* of the manner in 
which this most becoming and sanc- 
tifying exercise was performed in the 
days of our fathers, and is still kept 
up in some remote and muirland 
And as the Right Reverend 
and Right Honourable the General As- 
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sembly of the Church of Scotland, haye 
deemed it proper to recommend a re. 
vival. of this good old custom, J am 
not without my hopes, that, 
the interest of some leading men about 
Edinburgh, who are, as it were, the 
mouth, the body, and the respective 
organs of our church, I may get my. 
formula passed through next Assembly, 
and inserted amongst its recorded aets, 
But, to return from this digression— 
the gudeman we found seated on his 
** Langsettle,” from the back of which 
projected a narrow drop-table, sw 
ted by one leg only, on which tale 
was reading from his Bible a chap. 
ter in Isaiah. A rosy-shoe-footed 
lass occupied the near end of the 
‘* Langsettle,” with her Bible in her 
hand, but opened, as I had afterwards 
occasion to observe, at the “ Song of 
Solomon.” Whether this was acci- 
dent or design I know not; but the 
next was her marriage-day. Close 
a large and luminous peat fire, whi 
compen nearly the centre of the ha’, 
sat the gudewife, large and lusty, with 
a sleeping infant on her knee, a pair 
of large scissars suspended from one 
side, and a portentous pocket suspend. 
ing from the other ; above or beyond 
the fire, upon a long and sooty bench, 
and beneath an ample canopy of 
‘* sheepskins,” sat a whole covey of 
lasses, displaying bare feet, with 
reasonable proportion of ankle. In the 
front of the beds, and immeciotein ter 
posite, sat, or rather lay, male and fee 
male servants closely jammed together 
by the limited range of the bed-shut- 





* Formula of family worship 
or of what : 


' The guidman, .or whoever presides in the family, takes from the shelf or bole in the 
‘* guid ha’-bible,” on the blank leaves of which are generally recorded his own 


the sacred volume, a psalm is selected, and “ let us praise,” or ‘* let us worshi 


wall the 
birth and the births of his children, a short initiatory blessing generally precedes the open, 
God, 


” is solemn] 


. The lines according to the old 


yterian form (one 


y expressed. 
accommodated to the insecurity of field conventicles, under which, and with a reference to 


which, it was instituted,) are first read, and then sung 


line by line in succession : no voice is 


silent, from the “* herd callan that tents the stirks,” je ee the guidwife herself. None 
th 


read from 
ed up to God. 


or too elevated to join in the praise 
bible—and, in a kneeling posture, an extempore and fervent prayer is offer- 


eir er—a chapter is next 


» and they only, who have been brought up under the due observance of this 


morning and evening 


» who have felt and witnessed its purifying and elevating 
effects-on the heart, can appreciate its importance. Under all 


is personal and family 


troubles, it is the poor man’s ready and consolatory resource, and at the hour of his es- 


from sorrow, it is to the di 


e of this exercise in his hearing that he directs the 


cape 
last visit of his * minister ;” and it is generally under the long familiarized accents of 


prayer or of praise that he expires ! 
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ters, A half-grown lad, who acted in 

the capacity of ‘‘ cow-herd,” occupied 

amore central situation, and seemed. 

to have his attention chiefly, directed 

towards a pair of footless hose, termed 
ire 


in Dumfries-shire ‘ hoshens,” which 
were ing from the crook. The 
younger c were to bed, 


gone 
anda half-asleep, but rather good 
looking girl, sat swinging her feet in 
the ground, from the kitchen 
table. Amidst this group, and with- 


‘out any very fixed stations or appoint- 


ments, were scattered dogs and cats, 

and kittens, in abundance ; 
and over it hung a canopy of smoke, 
blue, dense, and level, in which were 
hid roof and rafters ; and, .as we found, 
toour satisfaction, at next morning's 
uleal, excellent mutton hams. 

Such was the group which presented 
itself to us-as we entered, and were 
beckoned by the gudeman himself into 
aseat beside the lass with the Bible, 
whilst my friend was advanced to the 
hench in the upper house. The service 
went on without suffering any material 
interruption, unless what proceeded 
from our out-of-doors enemies, the 
dogs, who still eyed us with suspicion, 
and growled dissatisfaction. Having 
told, however, our situation, we were 
weadily accommodated with ‘ beat* 
potatoes” to supper, and a bed. 

Next day, after a hearty breakfast 
om porridge and milk, with a suitable 
accompaniment of a caulker of mountain 
dew, we were given to understand, that 
the iage of a servant girl, with a 
shepherd lad, ‘‘ about two miles up the 
glen,” wasabout to take place,at the hour 
of twelve; and being in ahumour to en- 
joy the fun, we agreed to witness the 
ceremony. It was performed, amidst a 
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vast assem) of lads and lasses, 
eS bel ee 
more than an hour, in, discoursing of 


motives, and duties, and consequences ; 
till many elbows were in motion, many 
winks were i and map 
female cheeks were reddening 

the wave. 

* Jn for a penny, in fora pound,” 
so having witnessed the ceremony, we 
consented likewise to be present ‘ up 
the glen” at the marriage feast, and 
to take a share of the festivities of the 
occasion. But as these were not to 
take place till some hours after, we 
resolved to figh our way up. 

‘We had now got clear of that brush- 
wood, with which the course of the 
river was the day before, almost at 
every turn, beset; and had neither 
root nor branch to entangle our hooks 
upon. That which we were following 
up, was still the main branch of the 
Sear, greatly diminished, as it had 
lost several inconsiderable tributa- 
ries by the way, The day, however, 
was clear, aid sultry ; and, as is com- 
mon in these situations, the stream 
had returned to its natural colour, 
and nearly to its usual size during 
the night. We had but little sport ; 
my friend practised the lessons I had 
yesterday given him, but altogether 
without success; I could never get him 
to conceive, that a seemingly wars ago} 
cant gullet, or rapid, was preferable toa 
large and deep pool. He was con- 
stantly renning on before me, in order 
to secure the better chances; leaving 
dispesal poeesionccf si thet gern af 

isp possession part 
the water, which in such a day im par- 
ticular was fishable. At length he 
tired fairly of my plan, twisted off his 





unwilling to let slip any opportunity of doing good, I shall here a 
willing 7 ay oppertinity, © , tagged 


* Bei 

Page sal which this very de 
» may be 

every blank and y-rooted 

blag water fom and, 

the li 

the hearth, and within 


and yellow butter, 
where address may be 


, is requisite here, for if you begin 
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hook, bait and all, in a passion, and 

he would have nothing more 
to do with so cruel, so beastly an 
amusement. Beastly indeed, he might 
have some shew for calling it, as he 
had in his absence been digging with 
his fingers amidst the turf for worms ; 
but cruel under his present circum- 
stances, he had no reason to term it ; 
as even according to his own admission, 
he had never even hooked a fin. The 
general imputation of defilement, I 
cannot indeed altogether repel, though 
in following the plan I have recom- 
mended, it is very trifling indeed ; but 
on the score of cruelty, from the days 
of him who sung of the bait 


‘* Which by rapacious hunger swallowed 

“ Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding 
breast 

“* Of the weak, helpless, incomplaining 
wretch 


“* Harsh pain and horrortothetender hand,” 


down to the present hour, the al- 
legation has arisen from inexperience, 
and sheer ignorance. For who that 
can, and whether he fish with fly or with 
bait, constantly does put his victim, im- 
mediately upon landing it, to death, by 
a twist of the neck, will enter into 
any thing but the mere poetry of such 
fanciful horrors. In most instances, 
I fancy the sportsman, whether his 
reside in water or in air, finds 
his pleasure proportioned nearly to 
his success ; he who can kill 
twelve dozen with the bait, whilst ano- 
ther — with the fly can only e 
six, will not very ily relinquis 
his harsh and beastly Ae for one 
less deadly, but more sentimental. 
We arrived.at last, at the “ shieling,” 
where the bridal feast was to be held. 
It was a small rush-thatched cottage, 
over the door and windows of which 
vegetation had extended her influence ; 
and a few dark brown patches here 
and there along the roof, gave it rather 
a pyebald aspect. It was, in short, the 
very counterpart of Jock, who with 
tattered coat, and clouted inexpres- 
sibles, was now rapidly advancing 


amidst a shower of spray of his own 


raising, through dub and mire, in 
hopes of winning the brooze. Behind 
him, and occasionally too before him, 
followed and advanced one who 
seemed amen determined with his 
an ist, and last of all appeared in 
view the whole marriage party, drifting 
up the glen in noisy and motley con- 
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fusion. Jock won the brooze, 
— his penny in the plate, with an 
air of importance ; and strapping 
arm from shoulder to wrist, ate 
face already studded with dirt and 
drenched in perspiration, each fixed 
star in the wide firmament of his coun. 
tenance instantly assumed the tail 
and the tresses of a comet. He’stood 
the very abstract, and epitome of all 
the signs of divine wrath which de. 
nounced to destruction the city of Je 
rusalem ; and there let him stand till 
he cool, for here comes a fiddle, and 
here comes a respectable accompani- 
ment of lads and “ lasses free ;” with 
whom it is time to partner ourselves 
on the green. And now, Mr Editor, 
in order to appreciate our present si- 
tuation, you must know where you 
are 


But if you have never, in any of 
your autumnal excursions, had the 
good fortune to have your ankle twist. 
ed, or your heart twinged, in a High- 
land glen ;—if you have never laid 
aside the fierce eye, and fiery aspect, 
and frenzied demeanour of an editor 
and a critic, under the soft and ge- 
nial inspiration of ‘‘ honest rustic sim- 
plicity”—then yar can but guess at 
the interest we feel in the scene around 
us—we are, as it were, a caravan in 
the desert—not the polished valley of 
Rasselas is more completely encircled 
with mountains, and along the bold 
and undulating line of a horizon un- 
usually elevated, and closely pressed 
home upon the eye, a few shine that 
are feeding, figure like horses. The 
heavens over let are hung with a 
drapery of many towering and magni- 
ficent clouds, which now intercept and 
now transmit with increased splen- 
dour, the sun’s rays. The Scar, now 
concealing its diminished head under 
bank and amidst rocks, leaves us as 
much “ green sward,” within one of 
its turnings, as serves for a ball-room ; 
and Jock is now conducting the young 
gudewife, his old acquaintance of the 
‘* milk-stoup and crib,” toa reel. Nor 
is he ill supported—for we have all 
taken a share in the sport, and the 
valley rings and the ground shakes 
with the onstration of our joy. 

The graces, if ever they travel 80 
far from town, were absent on this oc- 
casion, and the blooming daughters of 
health superintend the ceremonies in 
their stead—all is one flap, and shout, 
and spring. Even “‘ Hoshekins” him- 
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gif. draws up the legs of his footless 
hose, and flings it away, in a style of 
gnrivalled demonstration, with the 
bride whom, he whispers me slyly, he 
has twenty times kissed in the byre. 





Accidents such as the dropping of a 
thrum-garter from the bride’s leg— 
the bursting of a petticoat string some 
where else—and the tumbling of our 
gudeman, in one of his figure 
dances, over the back of his amazed 
and yelping colley—these little inci- 
dents serve only as interludes to vary 
the scene and increase the effect. 
What took place during this musical 
carnival, below the surface of the 
arth, I presume not even to guess ; 
but above, the dogs chase and bark 
in perfect delight—the sheep move off 
in lengthened rows to the hill—the 
raven deserts her thorn in the midway 
steep—and the “‘ gray glade of Glen- 
Wi 
“ Flaps his well-fledged wing and bears 
away.” 
The trouts,* however, contrary to 
their conduct on some other occasions 
of a like nature, keep to their pools ; 
nor observe I any of the moles pre- 
senting their — claws to the day. 
Human nerves, however, as well as 
faddle-strings, require to be relaxed. 
Even the practised mover of the fiddle- 
bow requests a pause and a draught of 
beer ; and so well has our “ hoshened 
hero” employed his time in the dance, 
that he is now incapable of awaiting 
his succession to the tankard ; but un- 
corking a bottle from the basket, fair- 
ly sets it to his mouth—but almost 
instantly, and to the utter amazement 
of all who witnessed the action, dash- 
ed the bottle to the ground, ing, 
at the same time, from his throat a 
small looking animal, which has near- 
ly escaped the pursuit of his fingers. 
As “ Hughoc” stood, when Maillie 
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lay under her last speech before him 
(see Burns)—as a certain celebrated 
list stood, upon discovering the 

lood of his own noble nose on the 
carpet under him—as the schoolmas- 
ter of Carrickfergus looked, when an 
Trish cummer placed a parcel, con- 
taining a new born child, on the 
table before him—so statue-like—so 
terror-struck—so sunk in utter amaze- 
ment, stands our “ hero of the byre,” 
as he eyed the blue and loathsome 
reptile, which had so nearly escap- 
ed inhumation in his stomach. But 
inhumation, under the present cir- 
cumstance, is evidently out of the 
question ; for his whole inner man 
had revolted against it; and even, as 
he turns another rueful and suspi- 
cious look towards the motionless rep- 
tile, his jaws open, and his whole soul 
seems to shiver through its mortal 
tenement.t 

I leave it to you, Mr Editor, for I 
am now obliged to travel post towards 
the conclusion of my narrative, I 
leave it to you to figure to yourself 
the dinner, with all its accompani- 
ments of brandy, and haggis, and 
whisky ; and I leave it likewise in 
your power, to fancy out the most en- 
tertaining and interesting amusements 
of a whole night’s promiscuous dancing 
in a sheiling. See us then next morn- 
ing on our way homewards—weary 
jaded and worn out with watching, 
yet still persevering in the pursuit of 
our amusement and now killing to 
our hearts content, and to the annoy- 
ance of our shoulders ; and then carry 
us along the Scar till you fairly return 
us about twelve at night to our re~ 
pective abodes. 

** Now our weary eyes we close, 

Leave us, leave us, to repose !” 

Peter M‘FInn. 
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Boriana ; or Sketches of Pugilism tf. 
BY ONE OF THE FANCY. 
No. II. 


Tue second great era of English Pu- death of Fig, to that of Big Ben, a pe- 
gilism, may be reckoned from the riod of little more than forty years, 


( 





* « The trouts lap o’ the Leven loch, 
Charmed with the melody.” QuEEN’s WakE. 
+ A leech-bottle had been filled by a mistake with beer. 
} In our last Number, we spoke of the Author of that excellent Work, ‘“‘ Boxrana, 
SKETCHES OF PuGILIsM,” asthe GREAT UNKNOWN. We have since seen that 
5 











594 Boxiana. ’  Batag, 
but exhibiting a rare constellation of to sink into utter despondency, but felt 
genius and practical Talent. Perhaps assured that therewould befound a sug. 
a greater number of first-rate fighters cessor to the'throne. And that sucess. 
peeled during that than any era of hu- sor appeared, in Jack Brovenroy, 
man society ; and had a lover of the - BrovcHTon was the champion of 
Fancy had his rc and choice of time, England longer than any other man— 
he would probably have fixed upon that namely for eighteen years—and it is 
half century, which had given hima certain, that he ultimately was depri. 
view of the whole ilistic hemis- ved of that highest of all honours by 
phere, from the star of Fig to that a mere chance blow; for his conqueror, 
of the conqueror of Johnson. Atleast Slack, though a powerful pugilist, was 
we ourselves would say, in the lan- in all respects greatly his inferior, 
guage of the Laureate, (not Gregson, Broughton was the first man who rais. 
t Southey) sed boxing to the rank of the severet 
** Our choice had been that England, and that then.” sciences ; arid the rules of the ring, 
In a free and flourishing country, which he laid down to guide . the ex. 
nothing can be more unphilosophical hibitions in his amphitheatre, have 
than to lament over the death of a been the ground-work of all the laws 
man of genius, as if the loss sustained enaeted by future legislators*. He 
were irretrievable ; for a great man was at once a Lycurgus, a Cesar, and 
neverdies—and politician, poet,andpu- an Alfred. He was also the InvENTOR 
gilist, is alike the father of a glorious oF THE GLOvEs ;—without which ad- 
race, who transmit to the latest posteri- mirable contrivance, it is difficult t 
ty the immortal spirit of their ancestor. see how pugilism could have been eul- 
us, on the death of Fig, the people tivated at all as one of the liberal arts. 
of England did not allow themselves ‘There is a simplicity in the idea of 





article quoted in ** Bell’s Weekly Despatch,” with a note from the Editor, stating that the 
Author of Boxiana is Mr Egan, a gentleman who furnishes the sporting intelligence ex- 
clusively for that Paper. The first volume was published anonymously—but the second, 
which we had not seen when we wrote our article, has Mr Egan’s name on the 

This second volume is even more interesting than the first; and we hope that Mr Egan's 
and our united exertions, will serve to promote the interests of science. We trust that 
ere a couple of years a sufficient number of battles will have been fought to ens 
ble our author to ish a third volume. By the way, we beg leave to send him our 
compliments, as we have occasionally dined in his company, at the One Tun (Lumley’s,) 
and were once allowed to admire his fine cast of Mr Jackson’s arm. 

* Rules a by Fors pre jenwn ys for a better regulation of the amphitheatre, 
approved of by the en, to by the pugilists, August 10th 1743. 

1. Thess chenme of a yord tu chalbed in the middle of the stage; and every fresh st 
to after a fall, or being parted from the rails, each second is to bring his man to the side 
of the square, and place him ite to the other ; and till they are fairly set to at the 
lines, it shall not be lawful for the one to strike the other. 

2. That in order to prevent any disputes the time a man lies after a fall, if his seeond 
does not bring his man to the side of the square within the space of half a minute, he 
OD teteees 2 bate men. " tite “ ‘“ 

That in every main battle, no person whatever sha upon the » except 
inciples and these seconds ; the same rule to be observed in bysbattles, pes that in the 
cer, Mr BrouGuHrTon is allowed to be upon the stage to keep decorum, and to assist 
gentlemen in getting to their places, provided always he does not interfere in the battle; 
and whoever to infringe these rules, to be turned immediately dut of the house 
Kvery-body is to quit the stage as soon as the champions are stripped, before they 
set to. 


. 4 That no champion be deemed beaten, unless he fails coming up to the line in the 
limited time, or that his own second declares him. beaten. No second is to be allowed 
his man’s adversary any questions, or advise him to give out. 7 
That in byebattles, the winning man to have two thirds of the money given, whid 

be publicly decided upon the stage, notwithstanding any private agreement to the 


4 main battle the principals shall, on their coming ® 
the choose from among the gentlemen present, two umpires, who shall absolutely de 
cide all disputes that may arise about the battle; and if the two umpires cannot agrt, 
the said umpires to choose a third who is to determine it. . 13 
7. That no person is to hit his adversary when he is down, or seize him by the hams 
the breeches, or any part below the waist ; a man on his knees to be reckoned down. 
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mufflers, characteristic of an original 
jus of the first order. = 

Captain Godfrey, whom Mr Egan 

judiciously follows as the highest 
Casxity, during this period of pugi- 
listic history, thus speaks of Broucu- 
TON. 

«‘ What is it that he wants ? Has he not 
all that others want, and all the best can 
have? Strength equal to what is human, 
skill and judgment equal to what can be 
acquired, undebauched wind ; and a bettom 

irit, never to pronounce the word enough. 
He fights the stick as well as most men, and 
understands a good deal of the small sword. 
This practice has given him the distinction 
of time and manner beyond the rest. He 
stops as regular as the swordsman, and 
catches his blows truly in the line ; he steps 
not back, disturbing of himself to stop a 
blow, and piddle in the return, with an arm 
hindered by his body, producing but a kind of 
fiy-flap blow, such as party-cooks use to 
fright those insects from their tarts and 
cheesecakes. No. BROUGHTON steps 
boldly and firmly in, bids welcome to the 

ing blow, receives it with his guardian 
arm, then with a general summons of his 
swelling muscles, and his firm body, se- 
conding his arm, and supplying it with all 
its weight, pours the pile—driving force upon 
hisman.” The captain afterwards adds in a 
true experto crede roberto style, ** my 
head, my arm, and leg are strong witnesses 
of his convincing arm, as I said before, I 
have tried with them all, and must confess, 
that my flesh my bones remember him the 
best.”” ‘ 

On the death of Fig, this great man 
had an AMPHITHEATRE built for him 
by asubscription of the nobility and 

mtry, and Georce Taytor, who 

succeeded to Fic’s Bootu, was 
soon forced to relinquish it, and with 
his company of pugilists to join the 
CuampPion. ‘This theatre, in its inte- 
rior appearance, was somewhat similar 
to Astley’s riding-school, with boxes, 
pit, and gallery. The doors opened 
at nine in the morning, the champions 
mounted the stage at eleven, and the 
admittance money was one shilling, 
boxes, pit, and gallery being alike. 

After the characteristic sketch of 
Broughton, by Captain Godfrey, one 
needs nothing to understand his pecu- 
liar merits—yet the following touches 
by Mr Egan, shew the hand of a 
painter. 


afterwards enter- 
oer him, expecting to find that 
ne w t upon the old suit, were most 
nd : as contrary to most other 
OL. V. 
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boxers, he did not depend on any parti 
blow, although he was distinguished for 
giving some remarkable hits, which were 
scarcely ever forgotten, when n in 
the conflict, by putting in his stomach blow, 
he often decided the battle—and his lunges 
under the ear generally produced terrible 
consequences to his opponent, &c.” 

It is quite impossible to mention all 
the battles which Brovcutron won 
during his long championship. Pires, 
who had maintained that station for 
several years, was a mere child in his 
hands—as was that fine boxer, Gret- 
TING. He beat them again and again. 
Grorce TayLor, a prime man, fell 
without great difficulty, under his ir- 
resistible arm. GrorGE STEVENSON, 
the coachman, fought him forty mi- 
nutes, but the champion was known 
to be in bad condition. Mr Egan in- 
forms us, 


‘* That the battle was fought in one of. the 
fair-booths, at Tottenham-court road. Af. 
ter a most desperate conflict of thirty-five 
minutes, being both against the rails, and 
the coachman endeavouring to get the whip- 
hand of BrouGuTon, the latter, by his 
superior genius, got such a lock upon Ste- 
venson, as no mathematician could have de- 
vised a better. There he held him by this 
artificial lock, depriving him of all power of 
rising or falling, till, resting his head for 
three or four minutes on his back, he found 
himself recovering, then loosed his hold. 
By this maneuvre, BROUGHTON became 
as a new man ; and, on setting-too again, 
he gave the coachman a most tremendous 
blow, that he could no longer stand, and his 
brave contending heart, though with reluc- 
tance, was forced to yield. Stevenson had a 
most daring spirit, but his strength could 
not keep pace with it. BROUGHTON ex- 
pressed a very high opinion of STEVENSON, 
asa pugilist.” ‘* Jack James,” says Mr 
Egan, ‘* a dashing boxer, and a thorough 
bred man, was compelled to acknowl 
that he had found out his master in Brough- 
ton. James’s wrist, which in other con- 
tests had been considered so remarkably 
handsome, lost all its attraction when in 
contact with the beautiful athletic arm of 
BROUGHTON.” 

Was it Solon, or Croesus, king of Ly- 
dia, who said, * call no man happy till 
he dies?” The sentiment is, at all e- 
vents, a fine and affecting one, and well 
might it have been uttered by Jack 
Broughton. He was now the greatest 
man in England—universally beloved, 
feared, respected, and admired—and 
Capt. Godfrey had said, ‘1 never shall 
think he is to be beat, till [see him beat.” 
But on Tuesday, April 10th, 1750, 
Broughton was reduced, in the short 
space of 14 a from the situa« 
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tion of the greatest potentate on earth, 
to that of a private pre henceforth 
to live neglected or own! There 
has been nothing so striking in the 
history of man since, unless it perhaps 
be the downfall of Napoleon. 

The Champion, it seems, having 
been insulted at Hounslow races by a 
butcher named Slack, threatened to 
horse-whip him, on which the latter 
challen Broughton. Broughton 
viewed Slack’s pretensions with such 
contempt, that he did not go into 
training ; and on the evening previous 
to the battle, apprehensive that Slack 
would not fight, he made him a pre- 
sent of ten guineas not to break his 

ent. 

** This fatal confidence,” says Mr Egan, 
** proved his downfall—the error was dis- 
covered too late—and he was left to regret 
not following the good old maxim, that a 
skilful general should be armed at all points.” 
—* The time of fighting at le com- 
menced, when Broughton’s superiority over 
Slack was so evident for the two mi- 
nutés, that the odds were ten to one in his 
favour. Slack, recovering himself a little 
from the violent effects of his antagonist’s 
blows, made a sudden and unexpected 
jump, and put in a desperate hit between 

OUGHTON’s eycs, which immediately 
Closed them up. BROUGHTON now ap- 
peared like one stupid; and it was two or 

ee minutes before this circumstance was 
discovered by the spectators, whose atten- 
tions were attracted by the strange and un- 
usual re] Po. which egies har ap- 
peared to » instead of bo i 
ripe attacking his man. At | his pee 
tron, the Duke of Cumberland, earnestly 
exclai * What are you about, BrouGH- 
TON ? You can’t fight ! you're beat!’ To 
which ion Broughton instantly replied : 
*I can’t see my man, your Highness; J 
am blind, but not beat ; only let me be placed 
before my ist, and he shall not gain 

day yet. BROUGHTON’sS situation was 
truly distressing; the audience were dis- 
pusted ; and Slack, following up this singu- 
ar advantage, obtained a victory in four- 
teen minutes. The faces in the amphi- 
theatre, on this occasion, are better imagined 
than described ; but suffice it to say, that 
they were of all manner of colours and 
ths ; TEN TO ONE had been laid pret- 

ty thick, and the favourite had lost. The 
Roya DuKE lost several thousands, 
the knowing ones were completely done 

up. The door-money produced near £150, 
besides-a great number of tickets at a gui- 
nea and a half each ; and as the conqueror 
was to have the produce of the house, it is 
that Slack got near £600. Thus, 


i 
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champions! Weep for the veteran’s down. 
fall! and profit by his loss. BE NoT too 
CONFIDENT ! and remember: that it was 
occasioned by one fatal error, neglect of 
training.” 

We cannot quite agree with Mr 
Egan, in thinking that Brovcuroy 
lost this battle from want of traini 
alone. He lost it from a chance-blow 
between the peepers, which blinded 
him, and which must have been go 
tremendous, that no training could 
have counteracted its effects. Sup. 
posing Broughton thus blinded, how 
could training have brought him 
through the battle ? It is with the ute 
most diffidence that we dissent from 
such high pugilistic authority as that 
of Mr Egan ; but ‘‘ we too have been 
in Arcadia,” i. e. we too have sparred 
with Tue Jackson; and we trust 
that the Great Historian or Pu« 
GILIsM will on us for venturing 
to call in pi men the soundness of 
any of his opinions. But we cannot 
close this article without expressing, 
before the whole people of Britain, 
our disgust and contempt for his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber- 
land. What a brutal and cowardly 
insult was it toa brave man like the 
Cuamrion, to tell him, in his extre- 
mity, “ that he could not fight!” The 
Duke saw that his money was fone 
and therefore he shewed himself to 
be “ a very beast that wanted dis- 
course of reason.” But the judgment 
of posterity is impartial, and it has 
awarded a very different lot to the 
memory of Broventon and Cums 
BERLAND. To the one it has given 
imperishable laurels and a deathless 
renown; to the other the name of 
THE MEAN, COWARDLY, AND BLOODY 


Burcuer! “ His Royal Highness,” . 


says Mr Egan, “ instantly turned his 
back upon Broucnuron, and by the 
interference of the legislature, his am- 
phitheatre was shut up!” This, in- 
deed, was conduct worthy of a Briton! 
In the language of Campbell, 

‘* Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the 

slain !” 


And Broughton, disconcerted, deject- 
ed, and unhappy, retired into private 
life, and was no more seen on & 
stage of glory. In narrating the dis- 
astrous issue of this conflict, Mr Egan 
rises into true sublimity of thought 
and diction ; and feeling how mm 
sible it is to do justice to the me 
choly grandeur of the subject m 
1 
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of prose, he has recourse to 
the inspired page of poetry, and-repre- 
sents Broughton as taking a final fare- 
well of the world and his ungrateful 
master in the words of Wolsey. 


“ So farewell to the little good you bear me ! 
Farewell—a long farewell to all my great- 
ness ! 


The Twelfth of August. 597 


This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope-—to-morrow blos- 


soms, 
And ss blushing honours thick upon 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full 
surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his roo 
And then HE FALLS As I ool . 





Che true and authentic Account of the Ciwelfth of August, 1819. 


Wehave just returned from the Moors, 
and as many erroneous reports of our 
ings must doubtlessly have been 

t into circulation, we do not see 

we can do better than fill our 
last sheet with an account of our 
shooting excursion. Sir John Sinclair 
remarks, that he has a more numerous 
family than generally falls to the lot 
of literary men. Now, though we 
cn boast of no such achievements, 
being to a man bachelors, yet we 
really believe that for literati we are 
most extraordinary shots—and we 
hereby challenge all Scotland for a 
dinner at Young’s, and a hundred 
pounds to the erection of the Nation- 
al Monument. 

Immediately after the publication 
ofour last Number, an unusual stir 
and bustle was observable among the 
members of our conclave. At our 
monthly dinner at Ambrose’s, the con- 
versation could not be confined within 
its wonted channel—and a continual 
fire was kept up, blazing away right 
and left, much to the astonishment of 
our worthy publisher, who generally 
graces by his presence these our lunar 
ies. Not a word was uttered about 
“Articles.” Don Juan was (for the time) 
silently sent to the devil—cold water 
was thrown in a moment on all the lake 
poets—and a motion was put from the 
chair, and carried by acclamation, that 
the first man who smelt of the shop 
should undergo a tumbler of salt and 
anall beer. Ambrose was astonished!!! 

About midnight it was decided, 
that a letter should be written by the 
editor to Lord Fife, requesting a 
week’s shooting for himself and the 


tight principal supporters of Black- 
Wood's Marteine, with permission to 
pittha Tent on the Twelfth on his 

ip’s moors, at the head of the 
Dee. As from his Lordship’s well- 

liberality, no doubt could be 
ft on that score, it was resolved, 


that we should all meet on the 
evening of the 11th at Braemar, 
whither our tent and assistants should 
be sent a day or two previous, that all 
might be in good order on our arrival. 
A letter was also written to Dr Peter 
Morris of Aberystwith, and Mr Jar- 
vie, Saltmarket, Glasgow, ordering 
their attendance. 

For the next fortnight, all was pre- 
paration. Ifa Contributor shewed his 
face in No 17, Prince’s Street, it was 
but for a moment, and “ with a short 
uneasy motion,” that proved “ he had 
no business there.” Our visits were 
indeed like those of angels, “ few and 
far between.” Before the end of the 
month, Mr Wastle entered the shop, 
like an apparition, in a pair of old 
buckskin breeches furbished up for 
the nonce—leather gaiters, in which 
his spindle-shanks looked peculiarl 
gentlemanly—and a jean jacket, with 
pockets “ number without number,” 
and of all sizes—the main inside one, like 
the mouth of a sack, and cunningly in 
tended to stow away roe or the young 
of the red deer. Wickler was excel- 
lent. A man ef six feet and a half 
looks well in a round blue jacket— 
and if to that you add a white waist- 
coat with a red spot—a large shirt~ 
ruffle—corduroy breeches very short 
at the knees—grey worsted stockings 
of the sort in Scotland called “ rig 
and fur,” and laced quarter boots, 
you unquestionably have before you 
the figure of a finished Contributor. 
The Ettrick Shepherd condescended 
to shew himself in the shop re 4 once 
between the 20th of last month and 
the 6th of August, on which occasion, 
he was arrayed in white raiment from 
top to toe—his hat being made of par- 
tridge feathers, and his shoes of untan- 
ned leather. He was accompanied by a 
couple of very alarfhing animals, not 
unapparently of the canine race—one 
of which commenced an immediate 
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while the other began rather unad- 
visedly to worry the Scotsman—the 
consequence of which, as was foreseen, 
has been hydrophobia, and the brute 
is now chained up. Mr Odoherty 
alone went on in his usual way—and 
could not help smiling at the Editor, 
who camestrutting into the frontshopas 
boldly as his rheumatism would permit, 
with a dog-whip looking out of his 
pocket, and a call hung round his 
neck like a boatswain’s whistle. As 
after a few minutes confabulation with 
Ebony, he hobbled off with Daniel’s 
Rural Sports beneath his arm,—it is 
understood, that Odoherty applied for 
_ his situation, alleging that the man 
would be for ever spoiled as an editor 
by the mountain-dew of Braemar—and 
that it was indeed the Edinburgh Re- 
view to Constable’s Magazine, or Lord 
Bacon to Macvey Napier, that he would 
not “come to time.” But it would 
be quite endless to describe the ap- 
ce of each man in the regiment, 
before we entered on actual service— 
so suffice it to say, that it is now the 
evening of the 11th of August, and 
that our arrival is anxiously expected 
at the Inn of Braemar. 
Notwithstanding our rheumatism, 
we arrived first at the place of rendez- 
vous, having gone direct to Aberdeen 
on the top of the mail, and thence, on 
the dicky of a friend’s chariot, to Pan- 
nanich Wells, from which we con- 
trived to pad the hoof to Braemar, at- 
tended by our old bitch, than which a 
better never was shot over, but which 
we now took with us chiefly for com- 
panionship-sake. We did not encumber 
ourselves with a gun, trusting to Mr 
Kempferhausen being soon knocked up, 
and being besides, under the necessity, 
on the twelfth, of looking over our 
*€ Contributors’ Box,” which Mr Wastle 
was good enough to promise to bring 
in his dog-cart. We had just dined 
an’ ‘nished half-a-mutchkin of whis- 
ky-woddy, when, looking out of the 
window, we beheld beneath us the 
Ettrick Shepherd, mounted on a tall 
brown horse with four white feet, and 
a countenance equally so, who, on 
our throwing up the window, turned 
up his large wall-eyes, with a placid 
expression, that shewed at once he was 
a steed quite above starting at trifles. 
The Poet’s dog, something between a 
Newfoundland and a colley, was not 
equally pacific—but went to work on 
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attack on an old harmless Advertiser, an old turnspit belonging to the house, 


which was with difficulty rescued from 
his jaws. During this temporary dis. 
turbance the sound of wheels was 
heard, and the Shepherd, running to 
the gabel-end of the house, exclaimed 
« A Morris! A Morris!” and there, in 
good truth, was the worthy Doctor in 
his shandrydan, with his man John, 
both looking extremely well, and for. 
midably appointed. ‘The clock in the 
kitchen struck six. “ Wastle will 
be here in ten minutes,” quoth the 
Doctor, “ if he be a man of his word, 
as I trow he is.” While he spake the 
sound of a bugle-horn was heard; and 
in a few minutes up drove Wastle, in 
high style, in his dog-cart, tandem. 
wise, and making a sweep round the 
court, he pulled up at the hall-door to 
an inch. We want nothing but Tickler 
and Odoherty, cried the Shepherd ; and, 
extraordinary as it may seem, it is ne- 
vertheless true, that the words were 
scarcely out of his mouth, when Tick- 
ler rose up before us, on a poney un- 
der twelve hands, so that he absolutely 
seemed as if he had been mounted on 
a velocipede. Behind him came the 
Standard-bearer, on a white horse, once 
the property of Marshal Soult, but 
which fell into the Adjutant’s handson 
the evening of Albuera’s bloody day. 
He came into the court-yard, side fore- 
most, under the insidious left heel of his 
heroic master ; and when Odoherty dis 
mounted, it is impossible to tell what 
life and spirit was struck into thescene 
and company around from the clanging 
of his fixed spurs. No symptoms yet 
of Kempferhausen, Mullion, and Bailie 
Jarvie, who were to travel together in 
a jaunting car of the Bailie’s, which 
had been left on his hands by an Irish 
gentleman from Belfast, a dealer in 
linens, in part payment of a bad debt. 
The Shepherd laughed at the ides of 
expecting them for several days— 
“« give Kempferhausen his pipe,’ said 
he, “ and the ither twa their plotty, 
and deevil an inch will they budge fre 
the first change-house they speer in 
in the Highlands.” 

However, here were we assembled 
in great force—Editor, Wastle, Mor- 
ris, Tickler, Ettrick Shepherd, and 
Odoherty. As we perceived that onl 
the first of these gentleman had 
we kept our thumb on that circum- 
stance, and joined the dinner-party # 
if nothing had happened, being! } 
in spite of a weakeeh constitution and 
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eonfirmed rheumatism, a sure card on 
such occasions. A gallon of hodge- 

the turkey-cock roasted—tive 
or six dozen of poached and 
some chops of rather a problematical 
character, (though we shrewdly sus- 

t them to have been pork, in direct 
opposition to Odoherty, who swore they 
were bull-beef’), assuaged the fames, 
or rather rabies edendi—and by eight 
o'clock we were ready to start for the 
Linn of Dee, near which our Tent had, 
as we were informed, already been 
pitched for two days, through the ac- 
«customed kindness of the Thane, who 
had ordered his steward, Mr Harden, 
.to get it up with all suitable accom- 

tions. 

As, with Wastle’s and Morris’ ser- 
vants, we were only eight in all, dog- 
cart and shandrydan took us up, out, 
and in, very oer - and with 
room to spare ; and, as the nags were 
in high condition, we made the tent 
under the hour, being received with 
three hearty cheers, and “ the clans 
are coming,” from a pair of ipes 
whose drones were pe at py 
idle ones. We returned the cheers with 
spirit, and Wastle, who plays the 
bugle in a way worthy of the late 

_ . Leander himself, with a sudden blast 

-startled the grouse and the red deer 
through all the mountains and forests 
of Mar. 

We found our Tent pitched on a 
smooth green sward, that looked as if 
it had been artificially formed among 
the tall heather that encircled it. It 
was placed on the confluence of seve- 
ral vallies, so that on whatever side the 
canvass was raised, we had before our 
eyes a long;reach of the most magnificent 
mountain scenery. The clear waters 
- of the Dee murmured not twenty yards 
off—and one of those little springs, so 
pleasant to the Shepherd, welled out 
from its hillock yet closer to the tent. 
Here we found that excellent fisher 
Walter Ritchie from Peebles, and that 
trusty caddy John Mackay, Frederick 
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Street, Edinburgh, who had escorted 
the Adjutant’s tent and many et cete- 
ras, in an old on pur- 
chased at Jock’s Lodge, on the depart- 
ure of the Enniskillen Dragoons, and 
made as good as new at the magical 
coach-yard of Crichton. With Wal- 
ter and John we were now ten in 
number, while the Thane’s three kilted 
gillies and John of Sky, whom the 
Micuty Mrnsrrec had kindly sent 
to enliven our festivities, made pre- 
cisely the devil’s dozen. 

‘* Haud mora,” there was no delay. 
The shandrydan and dog-cart were 
emptied in a trice, and we ourselves 
were particularly anxious to see “‘ The 
Contributors’ Box” safely stowed away 
among our own furniture. Busy as we 
all were, each with his own concerns, 
none of us could help smiling at the 
Ettrick Shepherd, who immediately, 
on entering the Tent, had got astride 
on a pretty corpulent cask of whisky, 
and was filling a jug on which he had 
instinctively laid hishands. ‘ Its no 
canny to sleep here a’ nicht for fear 
of the fairies without saining* our- 
selves, so we'll e’en pit round the jug, 
and pour out a drappoch to King Lu!” 
In a short time the Tent was in fair 
array—while Odoherty proposed that 
we should see that our pieces were all 
in good order, and to ascertain their 
comparative excellence, and the skill 
of the owners, that we should fire at 
a mark.t We accordingly assembled 
our forces for that purpose. 

By some accident or other which 
will a be explained, a 
copy of the last part of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society was found 
lying in the tent. Whether Wastle 
had brought it in his dog-cart——but 
the thing is inexplicable, so let it pass. 
The volume was opened by chance 
somewhere about the middle, and set 
up at forty yards distance to be fired 
at by the contributors. The follow- 
ing scale will shew the result of the 
trial. 





* Blessing ourselves.—-Dr Jamieson. 


+ As our sporting friends must be anxious to know how we were off for Guns and Dogs, 
we lay before them the following list, which, we believe, will be found to be correct. 
Wastle.—Two handsome brown and white Spanish pointers, Prince and Tory.—Gun 
double barrel, by Innes of Edinburgh.—Powder by Wakefield.—Shot No 6. 
Odoherty.—No dogs—Double barrel of Damascus steel, with the words ** London,” 
and “* warranted,” punched in gold both on the locks and between the barrels—Ne 
i owe name—Ramrod of his own invention—Powder by Tinkler and Mountford—Shot 
° 
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Trial on the 11th at 40 yards distance, all shooting with No 4, at an expanded 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society. 




















Wadding. o- Grains put in. ; Leaves pierced, 
SI iesetncenatntineahent Hat. 1 78 40 
We iicccsnscacesncnpenns es Card. 1 65 30 
i spateeeunnenncenintned Unknown. | 1 65 32 
Odoherty, ........+-++++ anaeaed Hat. 1? 30 25 
Ettrick Shepherd,.........++. Wool. 4 0 0 
SII, scuneesoncepnceqngncognes MSS. Article. | 2 20 90 


A very remarkable phenomenon, and 
one worthy the attention of the 
Royal Society, was observed on this oc- 
casion. ile the left hand page, 
372, was riddled to pieces—the right 
hand page did not exhibit a single 
shot. The cause of this, we who are 
no philosophers are unable to explain ; 
but such is the fact; and on the page 
thus miraculously unhurt, were writ- 
ten the following words, “ an Essay 
on the Scope and Tendency of the 
Philosophical Writings of Lord Bacon, 
by Macvey Napier, Esq.” Such im- 
penetrable stuff was it proved to be. 

By this time it had become rather 
darkish, and John of the Isles began 
playing so sleepy an air, that it re- 
minded us of the house of rest. In a- 
bout an hour we were all fourteen 
stretched upon our backs with our 
feet meeting, in the true campaigne 
fashion, in the centre of the tent. 
The last observation that was uttered 
came from Dr Morris, who lamented 
much thet Kempferhausen had not 
arrived, as the moon would soon rise, 
and the young poet might have had 
an opportunity of addressing a sonnet 
to her in High Dutch. Wastle indis- 
tinctly muttered something in reply, 
for the hand of Morpheus was pass- 
ing over his mouth. For our own 
part, we were unable to close an eye 
thinking of the Magazine, for, when 
we left Edinburgh, only two half- 
sheets had gone to press, and Mr 


Blackwood looked unutterable things. 
While considering what ought to be 
the opening article, such a noise arose 
as might have passed in America for a 
frog concert. What a snore! not one of 
the fourteen noses, Lowland or High- 
land, Scotch, Irish, or Welsh, lay idle. 
The sum total was tremendous. By de- 
grees our ears got somewhat accustom. 
ed to the sound, and we could distin. 
guish the characteristic snore of every 
sleeper. Above all the menial and 
plebeian rhoncus rose the clear sil- 
ver-nosed trumpet of Tickler, playing 
its bold reveille—there was heard the 
equable, but not monotonous, and 
most gentlemanly snore of Wastle— 
Dr Morris snored in such a manner as 
he did mock himself, and ever and 
anon ceased, as if he were listening, 
and then after a little uncertain sniff 
ing as if tuning his instrument to 
concert-pitch, broke out again into 
full possession of his powers—Odoher- 
ty betrayed a good deal of the nasal 
brogue of his country, for sleeping or 
waking the Adjutant is a true Milesian, 
snoring by fits and starts in a hur- 
ried and impassioned manner like a 
man dreaming of Fuentes D’ Honore or 
Donnybrook Fair—while, from the 
breast, neck, shoulders, head and nose 
of the Ettrick Shepherd came a oP 
hollow, grunting-growl, like that of 

royal tiger, so admirably described by 
Lady H. in the last number of the 
Literary and Scientific Journal. When 





Dr Morris.—Dogs, two white setters, Urien and Sir David Gam—Gun, double barrel, 


by young Wilkinson of Edinburgh, 31 inches—with a spare pair of barrels of 24 inches by 
igou and Andrews—Shot No 5. 


Kinnear of Buckhaven—Powder by Pigo 


The Ettrick Shepherd.—Dog, Hector, kind doubtful—Gun, single barrel of 46 inches, - 
by Johnson of Dumfries—Powder by Kitchener and Hunter—Shot No 4 and | mixed. 
Tickler.—No dog—Gun, musket formerly belonging to first regiment of Edinburgh 
shot. 


Volunteers, also bayonet-—Swan 


Editor.—Dog, Phyllis, an old fat bitch, the gift of Mr Constable—Gun, double barrel, 
by the late Fenton of Shoemaker Row, the gift of Dr Morris—Battle Powder—Shot, 


No 6. 


Kempferhausen (as he afterwards appeared 


‘Markoff, a Russian 


).——Dogs, Blucher, a large black setter, and 
pointer. Gun by Egg of London, 30 inches—Powder by Barker of 


Lowood—-Shot No 7 in right, and 5 in left barrel. 
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this had lasted for a couple of hours, 
smetimes one performer leading the 
band, and sometimes another, we felt 
that the drum of our ear could bear 
it no longer—so we picked our way 
out of the tent over limbs of Celt and 
Saxon, and retired from the concert- 
rom, to hear the music “ by dis- 
tance made more sweet.”—Nearly half 
a mile off, we heard the 
*¢ Solemn hum, 

Voice of the desert never dumb,” 
and through its multitudinous mur- 
mur were distinctly audible the majestic 
base of the author of the above lines, 
and the pure tenor of Tickler—the 
firstresembling a subterranean grumble, 
and the latter striking on the ear like 
the sound of iron against rock in a 
frost. During all this time, the moon 
was sitting in Heaven, “ apparent 
gaa,” nat with a stoical indifference, 
as Mr Southey reports of her on the 
ight after Prince Madoc had defeat- 
ed the Mexicans, but evidently much 
on with the scene below her— 

with what she saw and what she 
heard. We shortly after returned to 
the Tent ; and “‘ joining at last the ge- 
neral troop of sleep,” we no doubt 
added one instrumental performer 
more to the d chorus of this Mu- 
sical Festival. 

We do not pretend to conceal the 
fact, that we felt ourselves carried in 
adream to the back shop, the sanctum 
sanctorum of No 17, Prince’s Street ; 
and that we never thought Mr 
Blackwood so beautiful as in that vi- 
sion. But just as he had given us a 
proof to correct, it seemed as if the 
roof had fallen in and crushed us in 
the ruins. We awoke—and found 
that Odoherty had fired the morning- 
gun, as a signal. We buckled on our 
amour in less than no time, and the 
adjutant was pleased to say, that he 

never seen men sharper at an 
tlm through the whole course of the 
Peni war. ‘No fear lest break- 
fast cool” —for in ten minutes each man 
had housed half a pound at least of 
mutton-ham, and a dash of the dew. 
Barly as the hour was, there was no- 

like squeamishness—and it must 
hot be omitted, that each Contributor, 
like good soldier and good citizen, after 
@ appropriate address by Odoherty, 
emptied his quech to the health of the 
Prince Regent. 
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Dr Morris, Wastle, and Odoherty, 
each attended by a Highland guide, 
pues for them, as we have said, 

y the munificence of the Thane, took 
their departure to the mountains ; the 
Dr ascending the pass of the Geonly 
Water, with a view to the ground to- 
wards the head of Glen Tilt,—Wastle 
taking up the glen of the source of the 
Dee, and the Adjutant meditating a 
cast or two with our own favourite 
bitch, over the ground behind Mar~ 
Lodge. Tickler, who had never seen 
a red Deer, went tothe forest with John 
of the Isles, and small Donald Dhu of 
Invercauld, having, ere he parted, fixed 
his bayonet at the mouth of the tent. 
The Ettrick Shepherd, apparently dis- 
couraged by his last night’s discom- 
fiture in shooting at the Transactions, 
accompanied Walter Ritchie to the 
Dee, to try fora salmon; while we 
ourselves, along with John Mackay, 
remained at home in the tent, to over- 
haul the “ Contributors’ Box,” and if 
necessary, to write a leading article. 

Our friends were now all gone, and 
we were left alone in the silence of the 
morning. Many years had elapsed, 
since our health had permitted us to 
be among the mountains, though in 
our youth, we could have “ trodden 
the bent,” with the best man in Scot- 
land. Our heart leapt within us, as 
we gazed on the sea of mountains, 
emerging from the soft mists in which 
they had been shrouded during the 
night. The wide and sunny silence 
was like the brightatmosphere of former 
days. And when the Eagle sailed away 
on his broad vans, from that magni- 
ficent cliff above the Linn of Dee, we 
recollected our own strength, which 
we once thought nothing could have 
tamed ; and which used to carry us, 
as On wings, unwearied and exulting, 
over heights that we could now travel 
only inthedreamoffancy. Hereatwinge 
of the rheumatism made us sensib 
feel the truth of these reflections, and 
we hobbled into our tent with a sigh ; 
but the comfortable arrangement of 
the interior, and above all the jolly 
cask of whisky, soon awakened us to 
a sense of the extreme folly of repining 
retrospection, and we could not help 
thinking, that the Editor in his camp, 
had greatly the advantage over his Con- 
tributors, now out in all directions on 


foraging parties. * 





* In Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, we, the Editor, are spoken of as an obscure man, & 
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On opening the Box, it was found herd—and running down as expedi- 
to be rich in various matter—and we tiously as our knee would permit, we 
amused ourselves for a couple of hours found that the Bard had hook’d a Fish, 
with an excellent article on the Na- There was he capering along the some. 
tional Monument—one on Bait-Fish- what rugged banks of the Dee, with his 
i d another “on the Mechan- hair on end, and his eyes sticking out 
ism of the Foot and Leg.” While of his head, holding the butt-end of 
reading the last, we heard the noise of his rod with both hands in perfect des. 
wings, and going to the — of the peration, 
tent, saw a numerous pack of grouse “ i re 
sit down close to the little spring al- va —_ & the court of fear ! ; 
ready mentioned. We are nopoach- __ Walter Ritchie ever and anon “ his 
ers—but it must not be expected that soul-subduing voice applied” close to 
a martyr to rheumatism is to be bound ‘'° his ear, instructing him how to act 
by the same rules with sportsmen who ™ this unexpected emergency ; and 
have the free use of their limbs. Weac- bove all things, imploring him to get 
cordingly took up Hogg’s double barrel, the better of his fright! Unluckily 
and let fly at the pack as they were all the shepherd’s reel-line was too short, 
sitting together in a snug family-party %° © prevent the salmon from run. 
pre before they could recover from ing it out, he was under the neces. 
their confusion, we repeated the salu- ity of following him up close at the 
tation. John Mackay went leisurely heels. At every plunge the fish made 
forward—and returned with five ®t every rush he took, the Shepherd 
brace and a half of as fine young W®S fearfully agitated—and flounder- 
birds as might be looked at—and the ed, stumbled, fell and recovered him- 
old cock. We maintain that no man ‘¢!f again among the large round slip. 
is entitled to form an opinion of our Pty Stones, in a manner wondrous 
conduct in this, who has not suffered 1 behold. For a man of his years, 
under confirmed rheumatism for ten is activity is prodigious. * Look 
years at least, or, which is as well, there, Mr Editor! There is a Leapine 
under the gout for five.t ArticLe for you!” Scarcely had he 
John Mackay had scarcely got the spoken, when the fish took a sullen 
birds hung up by the legs, when we fit, and sinking to the bottom, lay 
were considerably alarmed by loud there like a log, 
shouts or yells from the river side, «+ Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
which we knew to be from the Shep- With rocks and stones and trees !” 





martyr to rheumatism, and one who only draws plans, which others execute. That we are 
not so luminous a body as Dr Morris, we admit—and that we are a martyr to rheumatism, 
is unfortunately true, in spite of the well-known skill of our townsman, Dr Balfour—but 
we beg leave to contradict the illustrious Physician of Aberystwith on the last charge— 
We both plan and execute—and flatter ourselves that there is a something in our articles 
that betrays the hand of the Editor. Dr Morris, who had never seen us when he pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Letters,” has since apologised to us in the handsomest manner, both for his 
unfounded charge of obscurity and incapacity, but we wish also that the world should 
know it. We hear that several other persons, equally opaque as ourselves, have taken it 
griey, ously to heart, that the Doctor has overlooked them altogether, and or i to carry 
eir heads very high when his name is mentioned. Such persons may be said to belong 
to the High School.—See Gray’s Elegy, 
** And leave the world to darkness and to me.” 

By the bye, speaking of Peter’s Letters, the only mistake of any great consequence 
which the doctor appears to have committed, is in his character of the Black Bull Innin 
this city—which, so far from being either a noisy or disagreeable house, is, to our certain 
knowledge, an extremely snug and pleasant one, and kept by a most worthy, in ty 
and obliging couple. We are sure that the doctor will make the amende h to 
them on his return next winter to Edinburgh, and that he must have been led into this 
mistake by his recollection of the house in former times.—Pray, is there an alarm BELL 
about the house? VERBUM DESIPIENTI. m 

+ We have been so long out of the sporting world that we scarcely know what the pub- 
lic feeling is on subjects of this kind. We remember an old gentleman long ago, when 
we had a shooting box in Northamptonshire, who always shot hares sitting, on a 
ciple that it was more difficult to shoot them in that situation! We despise all such s 
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The Shepherd seemed truly thankful 
for this short respite from toil, and help- 
ing himself cautiously to a pinch of 
sauff, handed over the mull to us with 
thatair of courteous generosity observ- 
able on such occasions. Atlength he be- 
came desirous of another heat, but the 
salmon would not budge; and the shep- 
herd, forgetting how much he stood in 
awe of the monarch of the flood when 
he was in motion, began insulting him 
in the grossest manner in his repose. 
Finally, he proposed to us to strip and 
dive down to alarm him, some fifteen 
or twenty feet—a modest proposal to 
aman of fifty—an editor—and a mar- 
,to the rheumatism. Here the Fish 
off like lightning, and then 
threw a somerset many feet in the 
air. Though this was what the she 
herd had wished, it seemed not to 
what he had expected, and the rod 
was twitched out of his grasp, as neat 
ly. as at a match of single-stick. Wal- 
ter. Ritchie, however, recovered the 
weapon, and returned it to its master 
yetstanding in blank discomfiture. His 
pride did not allow him to decline it— 
though it was apparent that he would 
have exchanged situations with Ma- 
zeppa or John Gilpin. 
» Bat why prolong the agitating nar- 
rative? Suffice it to say, that after a 
chase of two miles down the Dee, and 
from an observation of the sun’s alti- 
tude of two hours duration, the sal- 
mon gave in—and came unexpectedly 
to shore. There, on the green turf, 
lay salmon and Shepherd, both quite 
exhausted, and with scarcely any 
symptoms of life. They reminded us 
of one of those interesting scenes in 
Border History, where two gallant 
foemen lie side by side—or like one 
of those no less interesting scenes in 
coursing, where greyhound and hare 
are: stretched gasping together on the 
wold. The:Fish gave his last: convul- 
sive bound from the sod, and the shep- 
herd, with a faint voice, cried, “ take 
care 0’ yoursel’s or he'll lame some o” 
you”—but his fears were groundless, 
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for Walter Ritchie had already given 
him: the coup de ; , and holding 
him up oy the ails, pronounced his 
eulogy with a simple pathos, worthy 
of better times, “a brave fish! de’el 
tak me ginna he binna twenty pun 
weight !’’* 

The first thing the shepherd said, 
on coming to. himself, was, “ gude 
safe us, I wou’d gie half a croon for a 
gill o whusky!”. The sun, however, 
had dissolved the mountain-dew—so 
we had to return (a distance of nearly 
three miles) to our tent, within the 
eoolness of whose shadow we knew. 
some of the “‘ tears of the morning” 
were to be found. 

On entering the tent, only judge of 
our surprise when we found Kempfer- 
hausen, Mullion, and Jarvie, tearin 
away tooth and nail at the:“‘ Branxy,” 
and gulping down the aquavite as if it 
had been small beer! Theswallowof the 
young German, in particular, was pto- 
digious ; and much must he have as- 
tonished the Westmoreland peasantry, 
when in training to write his cele- 
brated letters from’ the: Lakes. He 
assured us that he had ate little or no- 
thing for three days, which seemed to 
us but a partial avowal of. the truth, 
for his present voracity could only have 
been satisfactorily accounted for on the 
parc’ A of a fast of three weeks. That 
excellent actor Jones, in Jeremy Did- 
dier, wasva mere joke tohim. Mul- 
lion made a masterly. meal of it ; while 
of Jarvie it is sufficient to say, that he 
— the high character of a citizen 
of Glasgow. We introduced the Shep- 
herd to Kempferhausen and Jarvie, 
(Mullion being an old acquaintance, ) 
and nothing could be more amusing 
than the contrast of the Glasgow and 
the Hamburgh manner. . Jarvie got 
into such glee, that he absolutely be- 
gan to “ trot”{ the shepherd round 
the tent ; but James was soon up to 
him, and played off in his turn upon 
the bailie, asserting with meritorious 
gravity of face, that he had shot the 
salmon with a single ball, at the dis 





* May we venture to suggest this subject to our friends Wilkie or Allan. 
+ Branzy is the name given to mutton hams made from the sheep that have died of 
their own accord, or met with some fatal accident among the mountains. It is quite su- 


perior to any other, both in flavour and nutriment.. It is a 


uisite of the shepherds ; 


and in this instance we had it warranted sound by the head of Lord Fife’s pastoral estab- 
lishment. ‘The best we ever ate was at Dugald Campbell’s, Esq. of Achlian, Argyllshire. 


_ $.For the explanation of trotting and g 


—s Letter on Menippus, in No XVI. of this Magazine. 
oL. V. : 


, see ** Peter’s Letters”—also Timo- 
4H 
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tance of half a mile, as he was rashly 
attempting, with his tail in his mouth, 
to leap the Linn of Dee. 

It was now wearing on to two o'clock, 
and it is not to be denied, that though 
“no that fou,” we had got “ a drappy 
in our ee,”—though it was more owing 
to the heat of the sun and the salmon- 
hunt than any thing else, that we found 
any difficulty in ing our equi- 
librium. K erhausen and Hogg 
were igiously great, and we over~ 
heard the foreigner vowing that he 

would publish a German translation 
of the ’s Wake; while, in ano~ 
ther corner of the Tent, and with the 
whisky quech placed before us on the 
Contributors’ box, we and Jarvie were 
** unco kind and couth thegither,” and 
the Bailie solemnly promised us before 
winter, his article entitled “* The De- 
vil on Two Sticks, on the Top of the 
Ram’s Horn.” * 

While matters were thus going on, 
Walter Ritchie came hastily into the 
Tent, and let us know that “ four 
strange gentlemen” were making the 
best of their way towards us, over the 
large stones and loose rocks of a 
heathery hill behind. In a few mi- 
Stet fends bowsh of const apse 

were 2 smart spri 

enough, with no small portion of 
self-assurance and nonchalance. “ M 
name,” quoth the tallest, “ is Se. 
ward of Christchurch, and this is Bul- 
ler of Brazennose.” We had heard 
something of Oxford ease and afflu- 
ence, and indeed reckon more than 
one Oxonian among our contributors ; 
but without seeing it, we could not 
have credited the concentration of so 
much self-satisfaction in any one indi- 
vidual of the species as in this avowed 
Seward of Christchurch. ‘“ Cursed 
comfortable marqué, Buller, and plenty 
of prog ;—come, my old boy, tip us a 
beaker of your stingo.” ‘ Pray,” re- 
plied we, “‘ may I ask which of you is 
the oseman?” ‘“ Ha! Buller 
to be sure, Buller of Brazennose !— 
first-class-man, sir—devilish clever fel- 
low ;—allow anda nee to 

more , sir :—This, sir, 
ey Bob Buller er of Brazennose—first- 
class-man, sir, both in Litt. Hum. and 
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Aug, 
——~—their crack-man, sir 


Class. Ph: 
since the days of Milman. But 
sir, may I ask to whom I have 
honour of addressing myself?” 
“* Why,” replied we politely, but with 
dignity, ** Mr Seward, we are the 
veiled Editor of Blackwood’s 


’ 


zine.” “ The veiled Editor of Black. 
wood’s. Magazine! By the scythe of 
Saturn all that is cutting! my 


worthy old cock! Lend me your feel. 
ers, Buller—isn’t he as like old Gaig. 
ford as two pigs? Mr Editor, 
know Gaisford—damned good ft 
one of the well-booted Greeks,” 
** It is my misfortune, sir, never to 
have seen Mr Gaisford, but I havea 
eopy of his Hephestion.” Here we 
chanced to look around us, and saw 
the faces of the Shepherd, Mullion, 
and Jarvie, close to each other, and 
all fixed with various expressions of 
fear, wonder, and astonishment on Mr 
Seward of Christchurch! They kept 
cautiously advancing towards him inch 
by inch, somewhat in the style of three 
Arctic Highlanders towards Capt. Ross 
on his supposed descent from the moon; 
Jarvie bent down in a crouching atti. 
_— — his hands on his knees, ~* 
a r to make a spring; M 
tion, with ae fist on his ph the 
other unconsciously clawing his head, 
while his broad purple face was one 
gleam or rather “‘ glower” of curiosity; 
and the Shepherd with his noble. buck 
teeth, displayed in all their brown 
irregularity, like a seer in a fit of 
second-si ht. «* Whare the deevil 
cum oe a quoth the Shepherd?” 
* Ha, ha! Buller, here is a rum 
one to go.” On this we introduced 
the Shepherd to the Oxonians, a 
the author of the Queen’s Wake, 
Pilgrims of the Sun, &c. andinreturmm 
with someditficulty explained to him in 
what part of the globe Oxford stood, and 
to what purpose it was dedicated; 
though on this latter point we did not 
seem to make ourselves very intelligi- 
ble. “ Weel, weel, gentlemen,” cone 
tinued the Shepherd, “ I’se warrant 
your twa big scholars, but hech sers, 
there’s something about you baith 
that is enough to mak ane split their 
sides with laughing. Buller o° Bra- 





* This formidable and mysterious title of an article greatly terrified and perplexed 
readers, when it appeared song our Notes ome tie ago. 
Glasgow, the top of whose spi 


name of a church in 


have a commanding bird’s-eye view 
ed, “ Asmodeus in Glasgow,” or ** Satan in the West.” 





our 
is the 
would . 
be 


The ** Ram’s Horn 
the Devil on Two Sticks 
that city. ‘The article might 
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genniose, I ne'er heard the like o° 
sic an'a name as that in a’ my born 
days, except it were the Bullers o’ Bu- 
chan.” en the Shepherd put his 
hands ye nes Vr burst into 
e trium t w. 
Moawhile, we had wholly forgot- 
ten the other two “ strange gentle- 
men,” and found that they were sit- 
ting outside the tent. Wastle very 
tely asked them in; ome was a 
Ee little fellow, but as as 
death ; and had his left hand wrapt 
up in a handkerchief. The other was 
tall and lusty, but with a face of vul- 


éeffeminacy, and altogether brea- 
thing rather offensively ofa town. 
* My name is Tims,” piteously utter- 
ed the small pale dapper young man ; 
and my two- lied gun has crack- 
ed, and carried away my little finger, 
and a ring that was a real diamond. I 
—_ it at Rundle and Bridges.” 
“They calls me Price,” said the dandy ; 
anephy of the late Sir Charles Price, 
that was o’ Lunnun ; and I am come 
down into Scotland here to shoot in 
these hereabout parts.” During this 
ion, the Oxonians did not deign 
to look towards the Cockneys, but 
Seward kept humming “ the bold 
— and the “ first class man 
both in Litt. Hum. and Class Phys.,” 
whose voice we ee not yet —— was 
peeping somewhat inquisitively into 
the quechs, jugs, and bottles, and oc- 
tasionally applying one or other of 
them to his mouth, without meeting 
aay suitable return to his ardour. 
We at length found that the Oxo- 
nians andthe Cockneys had left the Spit- 
tal of Glenshee by sunrise, in two 
totally distinct parties. But that the 
raphy of so wild a country as Scot- 
, hot being much known either in 
Oxford or the City, both had got be- 
among the everlasting hills 
andvalleys, till, as their good luck would 
have it, they had joined forces within 
half'a mile of our Tent. A bumper of 
whisky gave a slight tinge of red to 
the cadaverous fiz of — and 7 
got quite jaunty, ing up the 
aller of his shirt Bow his ears, Thich 
you may well believe, were none of 
theshortest. Nothing could be more 
musing to us, than the ineffable con- 
tempt with which Christchurch and 
Brazennose, — Cheapside and 
Ludgate Hill; though, to say the truth, 


thetwo former seemed just as much out 
of place as the latter, among the wilds 
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of Braemar ; while, in spite of all we 
could do, to divert the conversation 
from such subjects, Seward kept per- 
etually chattering of Jack Ireland, 
ttle Jenkins of Baliol, the Dean, the 
Tom of Christchurch, and other 
iterary characters of credit and renown. 

The Shepherd, eager to put a stop, 
if possible, to these mystical allusions, 
ae roen to see what the gentlemen 

got in their bags, and Messrs 
Tims and Price silently submitted 
theirs to the scrutiny. James put 
his hand boldly in—as well he might~ 
for the lean sides of the wallet plainly 
shewed that there was no danger of 
his being bitten, and it was seer by 
the expression of his face, on with- 
drawing his arm, how truly nature 
abhors a vacuum. Mr Tims stood on 
high ground, for he had burst his gun 
= = _ wet Mr Price, declared 
t though in other respects a finish- 
ed sportsman, he had never till that 
day fired a shot. Mr Seward then 
called on his man, by the facetious ap- 
pellation of “ Katterfelto,” “ to bring 
the spoil,” and a knowing knave im- 
mediately emptied a huge bag con- 
taining two brace of “ chirpers” (pouta 
evidently taken by the hand), and, to 
the petrifaction of the tators an 
enormous Fox. Tims and Price eyed 
the animal with intense curiosity, and 
on hearing its name, the latter de- 
clared that though he had now hunted 
with the Surrey-hounds for six years, 
he had never caught a view of 
and would think his journey to Scot- 
land well repaid by the sight of an 
animal whch he had long given up all 
hopes of ever a on this side of 
the grave. Seward told him, (it was 
the first time he had ever deigned to 
address the Cockney) that he wag 
welcome to Mister Fox, only he begged 
leave to retain the brush ; and Price 
leapt at the offer, declaring he would 
have him stuffed, and placed at the 
winder of his Box at Hampstead. 

“ That's the Captain’s lauch,” quoth 
the Shepherd, and forthwith entered 
Odoherty, picturesquely ornamented 
with moorfowl, snipes, and flappers, all 
dangling round his ve as a t 
suppose as man ps round an In- 
dian warrior. His fine features were 


stained with ay and blood, 


and Mr Tims had nearly fainted away. 
‘© Allow me, tlemen, to introduce 
Timothy Tickler, Esq.” said the stan- 


dard-bearer, and in a trice he stood 
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before us in all his altitude. His mus- 
ket, with the bayonet fixed, was in his 
hand, and over his shoulders hung a 
young roe which he had slain in the 
forest. Even Seward of Christchurch, 
and Buller of Brazennose, stood as- 
tounded at the apparition. ‘“ By the 
ghost of Dinah Gray, Buller, there 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy.” ‘‘ There, Mr Editor,” quoth 
Tickler, “is John Roe—Ri Doe 
has escaped mortally wounded 7% 
with that, he threw down the creature 
at our feet. At that moment was 
heard the bugle-horn of Wastle ; and 
by the time “ that a man with mode- 
rate haste might count a thousand,” 
he and the physician were in the tent. 
**;My dear friend, Dr Morris!” 
** What, Buller of Brazennose !” The 
meeting was most cordial; but the 
heat of the tent was quite insupport- 
able, being about 96 of Henry Watson’s 
thermometer—so it was proposed by 
Tickler to adjourn to the antichamber, 
whose dimensions could not easily 
have been taken. We mustered very 


strong—Eaditor, Wastle, Mortis, Tick- 
ler, Odoherty, Shepherd, Jarvie, Mul- 
lion, Kempferhausen q Seward of Christ- 
church, Buller of Brasennose, Tims, 
Price, John of Sky, Lord Fife's three 
gillies, Walter Ritchie, John Mackay, 
Katterfelto, Buller’s valet, the Cock- 
ney’s Londoner, four Highlanders from 
the Spittal of Glenshee, Peter's man 





John, Wastle’s man Thomas. 


It was altogether a most animating 
scene ; and it is incredible in how short 
a time one kind and genial spirit seemed 
transfused through so great a body of 
men. ‘ It’s all the world like the 
coffee-room o° Glasgow about four 
o'clock,” said Jarvie; “ but, ochone, 
they'll be no punch—none o’ Provost 
Hamilton’s best here.” John Mackay 
informed us, that he and his assist- 
ants were all at work, and that in 
an hour and an half dinner would 
-b2 on the table. “ But hae ye killed 
ony thing, doctor,” quoth the Shep- 
herd. Here Peter’s man John, and 
Walter Ritchie, came forward, drag- 


ging several bags along with them; 
which disembogued a brown flood:of 
grouse, that overflowed many yards.f 
the sod. Mr Tims could not believe 
his eyes, when he saw, counted before 
them, thirty-seven brace. “ There are 
thirty brace mair o’ them,” said Wat. 
ty Ritchie, ‘ scouring for the pan.”— 
Somuch for Wastle and Morris. 

The whole party now retired to their 
toilette, and most of us performed our 
oblations in the limpid Dee. We, the 
Contributors, had greatly the advan. 
tage over the Oxonians and the Cock. 
neys, whose wardrobe was at the Spits 
tal of Glenshee ; and we could not 
help observing, that when we ours 
selves returned to the tent in a full 
suit of black, little the worse for the 
gentle wear of three years Sundays, 
we were looked at with a pleasant 
surprise, and, if possible, an increased 
admiration, not only by Tims and 
Price, but also by Seward of Christe 
church, and Buller of Brazennose, 

When we all assembled again, fure 
bished and figged up, we made a 
splendid figure on the mountain-side ; 
and rarely had the heather waved over 
a finer body of men since the days of 
Fingal. It is true, that most of us 
were too sharp-set fully to enjoy the 
magnificence of the prospect. Yet it 
made itself be felt. Many hundred 
stupetidous mountains towered up in+ 
to the cloud-piled sky over a wide 
horizon—nor was it easy to distinguish 
earth from heaven as they lay blended 
together in that sublime confusion. 
The dark pine-forests of Mar stretch- 
ed off into the dim and distant day, 
overshadowing rock and precipice ; and 
in the blue misty hollows of the hill, 
we knew that unseen tarns and lakes 
were lying in their solitary beauty. 
Scarce visible in the dark blue sky, an 
eagle was heard yelling in wild and 
sullen fits; and when one gazed up 
to his flight, it was a grand feeling t 
imagine the boundless expanse of 
earth, sea, and sky, that must then 
have been submitted to the ken of the 
majestic Bird. 

Our readers will observe, that the 
above little bit of description is not 
our own, but copied out of Kemp 
ferhausen’s journal; and we 
it not so much amiss, con 
that it was pencilled under a severe 
fit of the toothach. One hour @ 
the drawing-room before dinner % 
longer than three in the dining-t0m@ 
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sftebit,-and this we all experienced, 
while lying on the green-sward before 
our tent. Even the unwearied wit of 
, who lay stretched ‘‘ many a 

rood” among the heather, was begin- 
ning to lose its » when Wastle’s 
man» Thomas, a comely varlet about 
his master’s age, advanced with the 
ceremonious air of a true butler of the 
old school, and announced that dinner 
wason the table. Never did thunder 
follow the lightning so instantaneous- 
ly, as we all leapt up on this enuncia- 
tion; and on looking round, we found 
ourselves in the chair, supported by 
Wastle and Morris—while ‘Tickler was 
seated croupier, supported by Odoher- 
tpand Buller of Brazennose. A prin- 
ciple of the most beautiful adaptation 
and fitness of parts seemed undesign- 
edly to regulate the seating of the 
whole party ; and we especially ob- 
served o- finely the High-street face 
of Seward of Christchurch contrasted 
itself with the Cowgate face of the 
Shepherd on the one hand, and she 
Saltmarket one of Jarvie on the other 
‘—while that of Tims looked quite pale 
and interesting between the long sallow 
countenance ot Kempferhausen and the 
broad rubicundity ot Mullion. 

-. By what magical process the dinner 
had been cooked we know not; but a 
fine cut ot salmon lay before the chair ; 
while Tickler cried, with a loud voice, 
“Dr.Morris, shall I help you to some 
roe-soup?” On the middle of the ta- 
ble, midway between Mullion and 
Jarvie, was an immense tureen of 
grouse-soup, composed, as Peter’s man 
John declared, with uplifted hands 
and eyes, of fifteen ‘brace of birds! 
at judicious intervals, smoked 
trenchers of grouse roasted, stewed, 
and grilled—while a haunch of John 
Doe gave a crown and consummation 
toa feast fit for the Immortal Gods. 

i The party had just been helped to 
grouse or roe-soup, when a card was 
handed to the Chairman (we shall 
henceforth substitute Chairman in 
place of Editor) with the single word, 
AConrriputor, written upon it in 
large characters. We left our seat for 
an instant to usher in the Great UN- 
Known. Ir was Dr Scott, THE 
CELEBRATED ODONTIST OF GLASGOW. 
‘He was still seated on his famous white 
toting poney, with his legs boldly 
estended in ultra-dragoon fashion from 
its sides, and his armed heels so much 
depressed, that his feet stood-perfectly 


perpendicular with elevated toes, and 
exposed to our gaze those well-known 
broad and formidable soles which could 
belong to no other living man but the 
doctor. On his head was a hat white 
as snow, and in circumference wide 
as a fairy-ring on a hill-side— his 
portly frame was shrouded in a light- 
drab surtout, and his sturdy limbs in 
trowsers of the purest milled cord, 


ie, by the action of riding, had 
ked up to his knees, and con- 
suffered the eye to rest on a 

P 


aluable top-boots spick and 
span new for the occasion—no un- 
worthy successors they to those of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, now no more. A 
green silk umbrella was gorgeously ex- 
panded over the illustrious odontist, 
who, having remained a full minute in 
all his pride of place, that we might 
have leisure to contemplate the ful- 
ness of his perfections, furled his ban- 
ner in a style worthy of the Adjutant 
himself ; and shouldering it as if he 
had been serving in the Scotch Fuzi- 
leers, exclaimed, “‘ You didna ask me 
to your tent, ye deevil, but here I am, 
in spite of your teeth. I heard o’ you 
at Gordon Castle, and I hae just cum 
up to keep ye a’ right and tight, ye 
nest o’ veepers.” We assured the Doc- 
tor that his honest face was always a 
welcome contribution to us, and that 
we had not asked him to join the par- 
ty, solely from a feeling ef compassion 
to his patients. The doctor’s boy now 
ran up to assist his respected master to 
dismount, in a livery of blue and red, 
and asmart cockade; for the doctor had 
been a soldier in his youth, and per~ 
formed many signal acts of valour in 
the green of Glasgow, along with the 
Anderston Volunteers, when that fine 
body of operatives were commanded 
by the gallant Colonel Geddes, and the 
invincible Major Cross. ‘ Gentlemen, 
Dr Scott from Glasgow,”—when such 
a shout arose as can only be described 
to those not present by its effects. 

‘* So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up upon the fell, 

Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 
Listed, before, aside, behind— 

Then couched him down beside the hind, 
And quaked among the mountain fern, 

To hear that sound,” &c. 

The doctor was soon seated; and 
the drab surtout being felt rather close, 
he imitated the fashion of Lady Heron 
in Marmion, and 

** It all for heat was laid aside.” 































































at, be our theoreti- 
cal creed what it may — the 
summum bonum, are ever felt to 


such a throttling noise of unnumbered 
dogs, that had Earl Walter, the wild 
huntsman, been a daylight vision, we 
must have expected to see him now 
realized. Amidst the savage growl 
were heard the loud curses of Celt and 
Sasenach, maddening the fray which 
they sought to assuage. ‘“‘ Demme 
if the Highland curs be not murdering 
my Juno,” exclaimed Mr Seward of 
Christchurch, “‘ I would not lose her 
for the Indies—she was bred by Jack 
Burton !” We had our own suspicion 
that Mr Constable’s brown bitch was 
at the bottom of all this disturbance— 
but we found it impossible to discover, 
in this general “colles ’* its prime 
mover. Mr Price declared himself at 
ease about the issue of this conflict, as 
he had purchased his dog Randal from 
Bill Gibbons, and a better never en- 
tered a ring. The Shepherd did not 
allow this bravado to pass unnoticed 
—and we are almost confident that we 
heard him through the din offering to 
fight his Hector against the “ South- 
ron dog, for a gallon o’ whisky and a 
haggis!” Meanwhile almost a score 
of dogs were fiercely at work among 
the heather—nor eeuld we help con- 
trasting with the agitated action of the 
rest of the party, the cool composure 
of Morris, the calm curiosity of Was- 
tle, and the eager ecstasy of Tickler, 
who, standing together on a rock ele- 
vated above the scene of action, might, 
, be compared to Bonaparte and 

is staff witnessing the Great Battle 
from the on the heights of 
Mont St Jean. 
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Order was at last restored—ang 
the came shaking their aan 
to the heels of their respective master 


—some of them piteously li 
and others licking their wounds, whi 
were so numerous that it would haye 
required Monsieur Larrey himself tp 
bind them all up on the field of battle 
But a scene, if possible, of yet greater 
confusion wasathand. A strong body 
of Celts, collected among the mouns 
tains towards the Spittal of Glenshee, 
advanced, with a most hostile demon. 
stration, to the tent, and demanded 
£20 for the slaughter committed 
among their flocks by the outlank 
ish dogs of the four — gentles 
men, We drew up our forces in bate 
tle array, to repel the threatened 
charge of these fierce mountaineers 
ourselves. commanding in the centre, 
Odoherty on the right wing, and De 
Scott on the left. On seeing this, the 
enemy took up a position in our rer 
as if wishing to cut off our ‘retreat 
tojBraemar. Being averse to the 
unnecessary effusion of blood, we sent 
off, with a flag of truce, (a sprig of 
heather in a bottle of whisky) a 
tation to the enemy’s camp, consi 
of the Shepherd and Walter Ritchie 
as Assessors, and John Mackay as In« 
terpreter, to estimate the damage. On 
the return of the deputation we found 
that only one sheep had been worried, 
and an old tup severely wounded. The 
fact seemed to be clearly brought homete 
MrPrice’s dog Randal, and toMrTim’s 
dog Flash—and “as, by the lawsef 
this and every other well-governed 
realm, the crime of murder, mote 
especially when aggravated, &c. is, 
&c.,” preparations were instantly made 
for carrying the law into effect. In 
deed no other expiation but blood for 
blood seemed likely to pacify the ex- 
asperated Highlanders. Tickler, hows 
ever, interceded for the lives of both 
culprits, maintaining, in favour of Ran 
re) that he — —_ - —a 
ting dog, and that, therefore, 
oes baits for such an offence 
as this now laid to his charge, would 


be to fly in the very face of nature~ 


His defence of Flash onan 
successful—and indeed it 

with beseeching the jury to recom 
mend him to mercy. But he took oo 
casion, at the same time, to observe, 
that, in point of law, Mr Tims might 





* See again Dr Jamieson. 
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recover the price from Haggart. Here 
Teatshesty oxproceed some doubts as 
to Mr Tim’s success, before the Sheriff 
maintaining that a dog-seller is not 
liable to repayment of the price on a 
dog's fondness for mutton being dis- 
covered, unless special warrandice from 
that parti vice is expressly given. 
, on yo ov —_ was a 
of opinion, t a fair price in 

as ae every kind, besides 
steadiness to fur, feather, and flint.— 
The full discussion, however, of this 
dificult subject was reserved for a 
future occasion—nor should we have 
j it now, had it not been 
both Tickler and Odoherty are 
such high authorities, they having 
written the two best treatises extant 
on the Game Laws. Our interpreter 
by this time returned to his country- 
men, and succeeded in “ smoothing 
the raven down of their darkness till it 
smiled.” ‘They joined our party in an 
amicable manner, and we all ratified 
the treaty of peace over a flowing quech. 
Indeed, we, whom it is not easy to 
humbug, could not help having our 
suspicions, that the whole story of the 
worried sheep was got up for the occa- 
sion, and that these ful Celts pre- 
ferred, as it were, storming our in- 
trenchments to get at the grouse and 
whisky, to that more pacific and more 


regular h which they were pre- 
vented yam adopting by ‘their well- 
known national modesty. 

On returning to the tent, we found 
that Kempferhausen and Buller of Bra- 
zennose had stolen away from the scene 
stn playing spar of formidable 

y playing a pair ormidable 
knives and forks on the grouse and 
venison, thus taking the start, in no 
very handsome manner, of the rest of 
the party, who had probably as good 
appetites, and certainly better man- 
ners, than themselves. When we 


mination, we never could -discover ; 
but the best of friends must part, and 


so felt re when the rey~ of 
ouse disappeared. A slight breeze 

by this pmo pronieentielly spru 

up among the hills; and as not a win 
could blow without our tent standing 
in its way, and as the lower canvass 
had been  déxtrously furled up by 
Odoherty, a gra’ coolness stole 
over our saloon, and nothing seemed 
wanting to complete our happiness, 

but a bowl of good cold rum-punch. 

Migapot not been so impaovigent 
as to the baggage-waggon leave 
Edinburgh without a ity -nl cask 
of rum (Potts of va al and a gross 
of lemons, indivi y in par 

r; = Ba ag Jarvie had ci busi- 

yemployed for some time past (tho 
ews too well oceupied to ~- 
im) in m » not a bowl, 
but a tub ot punch Bee unch from the waters of 
that clear cold spring, which no sun 
could affect. ‘‘ I would like to lay 
my lugs in’t,” cried the Shepherd, in 
his most impassioned manner, when 
the tub appeared ; and indeed we all 
crowded round it with as much eager- 
ness as ever we ourselves have seen 
parched soldiers in India crowd round 
an unexpected tank. Dr Scott, who 
is constantly armed at all points, re- 
quested Peter’s man John to bring 
him his surtout, and slyly asking Mr 
Buller of Brazennose if he ever 
seen the small dwarf Caribbee lemon, 
brought to light, from the dark depth 
of these unfathomable pockets, a 
dozen ripe marriageable limes, which 
we permitted him to squeeze into the 
tub with all the grace, dignity, and 
dexterity of a Glasgow Maker. 

Of course we again drank the 
Prince Regent’s health, and all the 
toasts usual at public meetings. The 
Chairman then rose, and in a speech, 
of which we regret it is impossible for 
us at present to give even a sketch, 
proposed 


Tue Eart oF Fire. 


When the pealing thunders of ap- 
plause had in a few minutes a 
Odoherty rose, and with that charm- 
ing modesty which so sets off his ma- 
nifold sccomslienneath said, that if 
not di e to company, he 
would toe a few verses which he 
had that morning composed, as he 
was drinking a cup of whisky and wa- 
ter at a spring in the mountains be- 
hind Mar- , 


POEM 


by Odoherty at a Grand Dinner- 
the Contributors, in their Tent, 
lar-Lodge, on the 12th of August 


la 
Hail to thy waters! softly-flowing Dee ! 
Hail to their shaded pure transparency ! 
Hail to the royal oak and mountain-pine, 
With at pride those waters 
e! 


2 
And hail, ye central glories of the plain ! 
All hail, ye towers ancestral of the THanE ! 
Clear of the Scottish stream whose honour 
ows, 
Broad as the Scottish grove whose bounty 
grows. 
3. 
Can he* whose eye on many a field of war 
Has traced the progress of thylord, Braemar, 
Pass, yet not bless, this grove’s majesticsweep, 
Where worth can still expand, though va- 
lour sleep. 


Recited 
Party 
near 
1819. 


4, 
Souls of primeval heroes! nobly won 
Is the of your heroic son ! 
Sure in those awful hours of patriot strife, 
Macbeth’s destroyer nerved the soul of Fife. 


5. 
A softer influence now your spirits send 
Into the bosom of ‘* the poor man’s friend” — 
Keys, stars, and crosses, are but glittering 


Thegenuinejewelis THE HEaktT oF Dorr. 


It is impossible to conceive what ef- 
fect was given to these lines (which are 
certainly better than any of Mr W. 
sing peat or Mr James Thomson’s) 
by the graceful and spirited elocution 
of the Standard-bearer ; and Seward 
of Christchurch, now above all fool- 
ish prejudices, and following the im- 
pulses of his own fine classical taste 
and feeling, vowed that he had never 
heard more sweetly-pretty verses re- 
cited in the Sheldon Theatre, Oxford, 
at a Commemoration. On Odoherty’s 
—* and verses being drunk, that 
excellent poet again rose, and ed 
leave to call u son his friend, Ee 
trick Shepherd, for a poem or a song. 
Says the Shepherd, ‘‘ Ye hae a’ eaten 
a gude dinner I’m thinking—but re- 
collect it was me that killed the saw- 
mon, and I'll now gie you an elegy, 
or eulogy, on him—deil take me gin I 
ken the difference. But I canna stan’, 
I maun receet sitting.” 
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CAuug. 
- SONG TO A SALMON. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


I. 
Thou bonny fish from the far sea, 
Whose waves unwearied roll 
In primitive immensity 
Aye buffetting the pole! 
From millions of thy silvery kind 
= teat es waste that dwell 
ly power and didst 
To reach this lonely aa. 
II. 
That wond’rous region was thy own, 
That home upon the deep— 
To thee were all the secrets known 
In that dark breast that sleep— 
Thou, while thy form midst heave and toss 
Had still the billows play been, 
Perhaps knewest more than Captain Ross, 
Or yet than Captain Sabine. 
III. 
Yea, Fish ! nor wise alone was’t thou, 
But happy—what’s far better— 
Ne’er did thy fins to Barrow bow, 
They feared not Croker’s letter— 
But far and wide their strokes they plied 
Smooth thro’ the the ocean smoother, 
Nor drab-clad Gifford chilled their pride 
Nor Leslie’s buff and blue there. « 
IV. é 
And now, my Beauty ! bold and well 
Thy pilgrim-course hath been— 
For thou, like Wordsworth’s Peter Be 
Hast gazed on Aberdeen ! 
And all those sweetest banks between, 
By Invercauld’s broad tree, 
The world of beauty hast thou seen 
That sleeps upon the Dee. 


V. 

There oft in silence clear and bright 
Thou layest a shadow still, 
In some green nook where with delight 
Joined in the mountain-rill, 
There, mid the water’s scarce-heard boom 
Didst thou float, rise, and sink, 
While o’er the breathing banks of broom 
The wild deer came to drink. 

VI. 


Vain sparry grot and verdant cave 
The stranger to detain— 
For thou wast wearied of the wave 
And loud voice of the main ; ; 
And nought thy heart could satisfy 
But those clear gravelly rills, 
Where once a young and happy fry 
Thou danced among the hills! 
VII. 
The river roaring down the rock, MY 
The fierce and foaming linn, ape 
Essayed to stay thee with the shock, i 
The dark and dizzy din— __ 
With wilier malace nets did twist 
To perfect thy undooing, 











* The Adjutant had fought along with the Thane of Fife in the Peninsular ' 
his Lordship was a General in the Spanish service. 
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pat all those dangers hast thou miss’d, 
Tme to thy destined ruin ! 
VII. 

no inglorious death is thine ! 
Death said I ? Thou’lt ne’er die, 
But swim upon a Poet’s line 
Down to Eternity,— 
While, on our board, we’ll all allow, 
0! odd Fish bright and sheen ! 
A prime Contributor art thou 
To BLACKWOOD’s MaGazineE ! 


It was some hours before we could 
il on any of our friends to favour 
is with another poem or song, natur- 
lly. so much awed were they all by 
the splendid efforts of 2 Hogg and an 
Oddherty. At last Tickler, to get rid 
of unceasing importunities from every 
side, chanted to the bagpipe the fol- 
lowing song, which excited one feel- 
ing of regret that its length should 
have been in an inverse ratio to that 
of the singer. 


TIOKLER’S SONG TO A BROTHER SPORTS- 
MAN AT A DISTANCE. 

1. 

Though I rove through the wilds of majestic 


Braemar, 
‘Mid the haunts of the buck and the roe, 
0! oft are my thoughts with my dear friends 


ar 
‘Mid the black-cocks of Minnard that go. 
2. 
0.sweet upon bonny Loch-Fyne be your 
weather, 
As is mine on the banks of the Dee ! 
And light be your steps o’er Kilberry’s braw 
heather, 
As on Fife’s mine own foctsteps can be ! 
3. 
May the scent still lie warm on the heath of 


Argyle, . 

Thy pointers stand staunch, and unerring 
thine aim— 

As I bring down the birds right and left— 
why I smile 


To think that my friend may be doing the 
same. 
4. 


New your trophies alone is my fancy reveal- 


ing! 
Well I picture the scores that have bled 
é ! long ere this hour, round the 
laird’s lonely sheiling, 
murderous lair, Caddenhead ! 


5. 
Bvery shot that we fire, as it peals through 
e air, 
Teonsider a kind of a greeting— 
There is nought of forgetfulness, here, John! 


uy hor = 
is Hit ae toour blythe winter-meeting ! 
OL. e 
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Mr Seward said he had never sung 
a single stave in his life, and called on 
Buller of Brazennose to. confirm his 
statement ; but he said, that since the 
example of simple recitative had been 
set, he should not hesitate to favour 
us with a copy of verses which he had 
written last year for Sir Roger New- 
dyate’s prize—subject, the Coliseum. 
His verses had not indeed gained the 
prize, but flattering testimony had been 
borne to their merit by his tutor, 
Mr Goodenough, and many other ex- 
quisite judges. 


THE COLISEUM. 


Ye circling walls, whose melancholy bound, 

In lonely echoes, whisper all around ! 

Ye =e whose shapeless shadows 
te 

Of Roman glory the forlorn farewell ! 

Dark o’er the sod with heroes dust commix’d, 

Ye frown in monumental silence fix’d ! 

Ah! could a voice to your faint forms be 
given 

By some supernal s thy of heaven, 

Deep were the rideouit af departéd ears, 

And marble groans would -blend with Na- 
ture’s tears ! 

The pensive pilgrim bending by the shrine, 

Where all is mortal, and yet hie divine, 

Would mix a sigh as plaintive as your own, 

O’er the dim relics of the:splendours gone, 

Mix with the sobbings of the wind-stitred 


trees, 
Whose roots are in th’ imperial palaces ! 
See !—or does fancy, from her fetters freed, 
With airy visions the fond eyeballs feed— 
Airy, yet bright, as they which lore sublime 
Drew to the enthusiasts of the elder time, 
In rich redundance of im light, 
All radiant, rushing on the Augur’s sight, 
And mocking with their glare the temple’s 
mystic night ? 
Majestic dreams of Rome’s primeval day. 
Oh list and answer! Oh! ke. 


Unfortunately as Mr Seward warm- 
ed in his recitation, he began to speak 
with such extreme volubility, that to 
have taken down his words accurately, 
would have required nothing less than 
the presence of that Prince or Sre- 
NOGRAPHERS, Mr Joun Dow uim- 
seLF. So that we hope that Mr Se- 
ward will yield to the solicitations of 
the Contributors, and give his poem 
to the world. The next we knocked 
down wasDr Scott, who, in compli- 
ance with Bailie Jarvie’s earnest re- 
quest, favoured us with the following 
ballad of his own composition, at pre- 
sent the most popular ditty in the west 
of Scotland. 

#4 
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THE MEMORY OF SANDY FERGUSON. 


Written, Compose’, and Sung, by JAMES 
ScoTT, Esa. of Millar-street, Glasgow. 


1. 
If e’er at Peggy Jardine’s it was your luck 
to dwell, 
It is odds but ye knew Sandy Ferguson well ; 
If you but your window, you could 
not choose but see 
The nme his window shining one, two, 


2. 

Ochon! for Sandy Ferguson! the lemons 
still are there— 

The jargonelle and pippin and the carvy- 
seed so fair ; 

But in spite of figs and oranges, and stalks 
of sugar candy, 

I turn not in—I stagger by—ochon ! ochon 
for Sandy. 


3. 

A wee wee chap upon the bowl, then I pray 
you to put in, 

And to leave a drop of heeltap I’d holil it 
for a sin ; 

For though sad it be and silent—yet a bum- 
per it must be 

That ye fill unto the kind ghost of Sandy 
with me. 

4. 

There were prouder on the mart—there were 
gayer on the mall, 

There were louder at the What-you-please, 
and wittier at the Stall— 

But I will give my heart’s. blood, though 
every drop were brandy, 

If either Stall or What-you-please knew such 
a heart as Sandy ! 


5. 
Then fill ye up your bumpers, friends, and 
in your hands around, 

And drink your measure heariily, that sor- 
row may be drowned ; 

For what avails our sorrow, friends, the best 
of beings maun die, 

And here’s a woful proof of that—the Me- 
mory of Sandy ! 


There is nothing more worthy of 
observation and praise in the character 
of that precious fluid, punch, than its 

wer of amalgamation. Under its 

lign influence the most conflicting 
qualities become reconciled; and a 
party of weak, strong, sweet, and sour 
ple, form, like the “ charmed 
drink” which they imbibe, one safe 
and agreeable whole. ‘This cannot be 
authorisedly potent of any other 
= comprehended within the range 
of our wide experience. We have seen 
ian quarrels around all sorts of 
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* Pocula,” except punch-bowls};: but 
there seems to-be a divine air breathed 
from the surface of a circle of china, 
or even of stone or wood, when a 
waveless well of punch sleeps within 
that soothes every ruder feeling into 
peace, and awakens in the soul all the 
finer emotions of sensibility and friend. 
ship. Weare satisfied, that if punch 
were the universal tipple of Europe, 
there would be no more war—eg 
cially if all the Continental States 
were to employ a judicious intermix. 
ture of Lime-juice. In our Tent had 
been assembled for several hours men 
of different countries, education, and 
pou ; and who shall pretend to 

now all the infinite varieties of prin- 
ciple and opinion that must.have been 
collected within that narrow cireum- 
ference ? Yet all was perfect harmony 
—the Shepherd sat down with the 
Dentist—and the Cockney may be 
said to have played in the Editor's 
den. 

Politics had been drowned in punch; 
and the following list of toasts, which 
were all received with boundless ac- 
clamations during the evening, will 
shew that we looked only to Srort- 
ING CHARACTERS, 

‘* And left all meaner val Ege: 
To low ambition and the pride of kings.” 
Mr H. M‘Kenzie, by Dr Morris. 
Mr Walter Scott, by Ettrick Shepherd. 
Mr Francis Jeffrey, by Mr Wastle. 
Dukeof Wellington, by Mr Odoherty. 
Mr James Machel, by Mr Mullion. 
Mr Croker, by the Editor. 
Mr Canning, by Mr Seward. 
Mr John Hamilton, by Mr Tickler. 
Collector M‘Nair, by Mr Jarvie. 
Mr Coke of Norfolk, by Mr Buller. 
Mr Wordsworth, by Mr Kempferhausen. 
Sir Dan. Donnelly,* by Mr Tims. 
Mr Thomas Belcher, by Mr Price. 


We should think very meanly of 
ourselves were we to attempt to impose 
on public credulity, by asserting that 
we have a perfectly distinct recollec- 
tion of the latter part of the evening. 
We do, however, clearly remember 
that Kempferhausen who had most 
heroically endured a gnawing tooth- 
ach for many hours, finally submitted 
his jaw to the algebraical hand of Dr 
Scott, who was not long of extracting 
the square-root—and that the ingen 
ous German having soon after Ie 





* « Immediately after his victory over Oliver, Donelly set off in a chariot and four 


Brighton, where he was knighted by the Prince Regent. 


Donelly.” Irish Paper; 


He is therefore now Sir 
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qutiously gone into the open air to 
gimire the moon, returned to his seat 
with ‘one cheek whose magnitude was 
well entitled to hold the other in de- 
rision, and whose colours were, indeed, 
my prismatical. Such a face has 
y 








been seen—and we may say to 
Dr Scott of his patient, in the words 
of his great namesake, 
“ Alas! the mother that him bore 
Had scarcely known her child.” 


Of this subject Dr Morris made on 
the spot a most spirited sketch, which 
he intends to finish in oil, and pre- 
sent to us, that when Kempferhausen 
returns to the Continent, we, his Scot- 
tish friends, may still retain the image 
of one of our most enthusiastic con- 
tributors. We have likewise a con- 
fused but delightful remembrance of 
the whole party assembled at the tent 
door, (while the domestics were re- 
moving the furniture and preparing 
beds) in solemn contemplation of the 
starry heavens. Never before did we 
‘so feel the genius of Burns as when 
looking at our old friend the moon and 
her horns. 

“ Whether she had three or four, 

We could na tell.” 


The Shepherd most vehemently as- 
serted that he saw the comet—and 
began spouting some obscure and 
opaque verses to her as extemporane- 
ous, which were, however, instantly 
detected by the tenacious memory of 
Tickler to have been written in 1811, 
when the pastoral bard was flirting 
with the se tail of the celestial 
beauty of that year. It was in vain 
for him to appeal to a late number 
of Constable’s Magazine, which no 
mortal had seen, and which the Shep- 
herd himself was forced to acknow- 
ledge had a sad trick of trying 

“ To mak auld claes 

Appear amaist as well as new !” 


After this, there surely must have 
been a match at hop-step-and-jump 
between Tickler and Dr Scott—unless, 

, it were on our part all a dream. 

Yet we cannot get rid of the impression 
our minds, that we saw the latter 
making most surprising bounds among 
the heather, and panae. down with “a 
” posterior to each essay—while 

the former cleared the ground like one 
of gigantic shadowy figures 
that are seen stalking across ‘the hills 
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at sunset. There was also a very anx~ 

ious search among the heather for 

Peter’s man John, and Wastle’s man 

Thomas, who were no where to be 

found—and though the whole party, 

at one time, agreed that they heard a 
snore from a jungle of brackens, we 

tried in vain to start the game. We 
afterwards discovered that the sound 
must have proceeded from one of the 
numerous Highlanders stretched in 
their plaids in each direction around 
the Tent ; for our two gentlemen had, 
under the auspices of the Thane’s gillies, 
paid a nocturnal visit to a Still at work 
no great way off, from which it was 
not till a decent hour after sunrise that 
they groped their way back to the en- 
campment. The last thing we recol- 
lect before going to bed, was Odoher- 
ty’s selling to Mr Tims, for £45, his 
gun, which we have good reason to 
know he had purchased at the General 
Agency Office, Edinburgh, for £4, 4s. ; 
but we must also add, to the credit of 
the Adjutant, that with his accustom- 
ed generosity he returned £5 of the 
purchase-money. A general anxiety 
also prevailed among the party, before 
bundling in, to send presents of birds 
to some of our chief absent Contri- 
butors ; but it appeared that we had, 
“gentle andsemple,” devoured upwards 
of sixty brace, and none but the Editor’s 
pack remained, which was judicially 
retained for a relish at breakfast. 

We have no room, now, to describe 
our feelings on awaking in the morn- 
ing. For some minutes we could not 
form even the most distant conjecture 
where or among whom we were ; but 
as the mist gradually rose up from our 
brain, and freed our memory from ob- 
fuscation, there came upon us a plea- 
sant dawning of the truth; and on 
beholding the bold nose and piercing 
eyes of Tickler looking out from below 
an old worsted stocking tastefully 
wreathed into a nightcap, with a long 
tail swagging behind—and the fine 
Spanish face of the Standard-bearer 
enjoying a magnificent yawn under a 
veteran foraging-cap—we were at once 
let in to a perfect knowledge of our si- 
tuation, and we all then sprung from 


our heather-bed together, just as John 
of Sky blew up his pipes to 

‘* Hey! Johnnie Coup, are ye waking yet ? 
Or are your drums a-beating yet ? 

If ye were waking, I would wait 

To gang to the Grouse i’ the morning.” 
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College Museum.—The splendid collection 
f zoology, lately purchased from Dufresne of 
is, has arrived safe in Edinburgh, and is 

deposited in the College. It consists 
1600 birds; 12,000 insects; 2000 shells; 
eggs of different es of birds; be- 
ides corals, quatirupeds, and amphibious 


Whale found near Alloa.—The skeleton 
of a whale, about 70 feet in length, has 
been dug up in alluviace soil about a mile 
from the sea, in the vicinity of Arthrey, in 
Clackmannanshire. We expect in a future 
Number to give a particular account of those 
interesting organic remains. 

Hansteen’s Work on Magnetism.—The 
celebrated natural philosopher Hiinsteen, 
who has hy pecan, studied the ey 
history ial Magnetism, at 
present in London. This great Work on 
Magnetism, so long anxiously cnpertet 

the philosophical world, is at length 
about to be published. The professor, I 
undetstand, has brought with him to En- 
gland a copy of the work, completely 


printed 
Application of Gas Lights to domestic 
1808.—Mr on of Hanover Street has 
just discovered an ingenious method of ap- 
piying yas lights to common use in fami- 
Tou Tights ave | he has taken out a patent. 
Ave so great a superiority, in 
» brilliaticy, steadiness, and safety, 
not to mention economy, over the other spe- 
ciés of artificial light, that, whatever would 
render them conveniently applicable to do- 
maestic purposes, would certainly be a very 


important improvement. At present, the 
bulk of the peorclie material and the diffi- 
culty of manufacturing it, and, on the other 
hand, the expense and inconvenience of 

be8, with the great disadvantage that the 
ts they afford are not portable, greatly 


as 


Foss 


' 


limit the use of gas lights. 


Mr Gordon’s invention promises to fur- 
nish a remedy for most of those disadvan- 
tages. _ Its principle will be understood at 
once, when we mention, that it consists in 
condensing twenty-five or thirty atmospheres 
of gas into a metallic vessel or lamp of a 
pf soles e size, which may be set a 
table or carried iti the hand, anid which will 
ap ta a equal to that commonly used 

ilies, for as long a time as would be 

‘tired in one or two days. It is compu- 
ted, that globe or vase of one foot diame- 
ter, which might be used when a stron 
light is wanted, would, when filled wi 
the condeniel gas, afford a light, equal to 
six common cariles, for twelve a 
course, a ~ sree of five ahd a quarter inches 
diameter; ot a cylinder of thle trihes dia- 
meter and eleven inches long, would give a 


Tight equal to one common candle for six 
hours. A lamp, even of twice this size, 
would be perfectly portable, without being 
inconveniently bulky. It is proposed to 
make them of various forms, such. as that 
of a vase, a sphere, &c.; to furnish some 
with branches, and to fit theta for hangi 
from the roof of a room or lobby; and to 
adapt others for standing on a table: A 
small pipe is placed at the top or side, 
through which the gas issues by one or more 
apertures, s0 as to afford one or more jets, 
and the size of the flame is regulated as 
usual, by a crane or screw, so that, by en. 
Targing the aperture, the flame can be 

of the same intensity, though the déiisity 
and elasticity of the gas is constantly dimi. 
nishing. A wire-gauze frame can be easily 
fitted to the frame, and the lamp niay thus 
be used in coal mines, where the gas might 
be procured with little trouble and no ex- 
pense. As it would be inconvenient. for 
families to manufacture their own gas, it is 
proposed that gas should be nianufactured 
on a large scale, and sold ‘by measure at 
the manufactory, or a cistern filled with it 
might be carried through the streets ina 
waggon, from which individuals mightget 
their lamps replenished once a day, or once 
in two or three days. By having a smaller 
cistern annexed to the large one, and keep- 
ing this smaller cistern filled, by means of 
an air-pump, with gas of the density requi- 
red, the lamps might be filled in less than 
a minute, by merely screwing the orifice of 
the pipe to the aperture of the cistern. 

Mr Gordon has got some lamps, of dif- 
ferent sizes, constructed already, which 
answer extremely well, and, in a short timé, 
the utility and practicability of the inven- 
tion will, we presume, be brought to the 
proof, 

New Route over Land.—A gentleman, 
now in Calcutta, is about to proceed to 
Petersburgh, by a route which we believe 
no native of England or France has here- 
tofore attempted. After entering’ Persing 
instead Of passing by the usual track, 
through Ghilan and Daghistan, to Astta- 
can, it is his intention to proceed on the 
eastern sidé of the Caspian, through the 
provinces of Korassan and Karasm, and 
the country of the Usbecks, Turcomans, 
and Kirgees, round the northern shores ot 
the Caspian, until he reaches the Wolge 
It is desirable that there should be adven- 
turous and enterprizing spirits to visit coun- 
tries which have been unexplored by the 
scientific traveller, and we shall be 

to learn that this gentleman may_ 
atnong the wild a predatory aon 
may visit, eriough to compensate him 
his exertions. 
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Cashmir Goats.—The following infor- 
mation respecting the celebrated wool goats 
from ‘Cashmir has been received from Mar- 
seilles, dated May 26 :—** These animals, 
which were at one time supposed to be 
sheep, at another time goat-sheep, a third 
time goats, and a fourth time antelopes, 
are nothing else than real goats, nearly re- 
sembling those of our country, in their ge- 
neral conformation, in their movements, 


. and in their habits. Their horns are more 


or less large, the greater part being straight; 
there are some, however,-turned backward. 
Their fleece is composed of long hair mingled 
with short hair, resembling down growing 
near the skin. On examination it was dis- 
covered to be fine, and fit for making a 
beautiful stuff, when manufactured by ex- 
pert artists. It cannot yet be determined 
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whether it grows in equal quantity on each 
animal, at least until the ani are re- 
freshed and accustomed to the climate. 
The fleece is chiefly white: there is some 
long black hair growing about the head 
and neck of some, on others it grows in 
different spots on the body. Their fleeces 
are thick, growing very long, and covering 
even the legs. In consequence of the long 
journies, the animals had suffered much ; 
a good number have, however, been pre- 
served by the care taken of them during 
their quarantine in the Lazaretto of Mar- 
seilles. They are now scattered on the hills 
around Allanch, where they thrive much 
from the use of excellent pastures and good 
air. M. Auredée Janbert has arrived at 
Toulon with the remainder of the flock, 
which is to be brought into France. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
: tet 


LONDON. 


A NEw work on the various Public Libra- 
ries of London, with biographical and li- 
terary notices of their founders. The first 
of its twelve Parts will commence with an 
account of the libraries of the London In- 
stitution, and of the Dutch Church. 

The Encyclopedia of British Literature ; 
consisting of a methodical edition of the 
most esteemed works in the English lan- 
guages classed under departments. 

The twelfth edition of the Ambulator, or 
Tour round London, with numerous correc- 
tions and additions. 

Mr Ackermann is preparing for publica- 
tion an Elementary work on the Construc- 
tion of Machines adopted in the Arts and 
Manufactures; from the French of M. Be- 
tancourt. 

A poetical work, to be entitled Isabel of 


the Isles, or the Cave of Nah Vearnag; a © 


metrical romance of the fifteenth century ; 
consisting of nine cantos, with notes: the 
scenery chiefly in the Highlands and He- 
et by Mr C. — nent 

t is proposed to blish, in London, a 
I periodical dirs under the title of 
The bro Briton, to be dedicated ex- 
dlusively to the history, manners, language, 
poetry, and general literature of Wales, has 
Just been placed in our hands. 

The French Calculator, a simple method 
of becoming acquainted with French Money, 
will shortly appear. 

The Army Medical Officers’ Manual upon 
active Service, or P for his Guidance 
in the various Situations in which he may 
be placed, and for the Preservation of the 
Health of Armies upon Foreign Service ; 
by J. G. V. Millingen, M. D. 

Mr Thomas Taylor, the translator of 
Plato and Aristotle, has issued proposals 
for publishing, in two volumes royal quarto, 
ee of Proclus on the Ti- 

OL. V. 


meus of Plato, translated from the Greek. 
In the translation of this admirable work, 
which is most deservedly entitled a Trea- 
sury of all Ancient Philosophy, upwards of 
eleven hundred n emendations of 
the text will be given by the translator. 

Mr A. Maxwell, author of Plurality of 
Worlds, or Letters, Notes, and Memoran- 
da, Philosophical and Critical, occasioned 
by a Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connexion with the 
Modern Astronomy, by Dr Chalmers, is 
printing a second edition, greatly enlarged, 
in the octavo size, to range with the popu- 
lar Discourses of Dr Chalmers. 

A posthumous Poem is about to make its 
appearance, entitled My Lodger’s Legacy ; 
by the author of London, or the Triumph 
of Quackery. —_ 

It is proposed to i subscription, 
an etching from MP Luke anne dele. 
brated Picture of the decisive charge of the 
Life Guards at Waterloo. The plate, ‘in 
the hands of Mr Bromley, is in a state of 
great forwardness. 

Dr Isaae Barrow’s work on the Duty and 
Rewards of Industry considered, will be re- 
published in July. 

An Essay on the Origin and hex he 
the Primitive Church of the British Isles ; 
by the Rev. Dr Hales. 

Bibliotheca Heraldjca, in royal octavo, 
with appropriate embellishments; by Mr 
T. Moule. 

A new edition of Dix’s Land-Surveying, 
with many corrections and additions. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from Hephestion, Hermann, and 
Porson; by Mr T. Webb. 

In the press, An Account of thé Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, with a view to 
the information of Emigrants. 

Mr F. Accum “<P ready for pub- 

4 3 


ql4, 

ication, in one octavo volume, A Deserip- 
ion of the Chemical Apparatus and Instru- 
ments employed in Operative and Experi- 
thental Chemistry. 

The late Samuel Lysons, Esq, has left 
ready for the press Remains of a Roman 
Villa at or, in Sussex, to he accom- 

nied with 34 plates. 

Memoir of Charles Louis Sands; to- 
gether with a Defence of the German Uni- 
Versities against the Strictures of Aug, Von 
Kotzebue. 

A Seventh Volume of Beddome’s Village 
Sermons is nearly ready for publication, in 
8vo and 12mo. , 
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Mr Simpson has in the press a work on 
the Preservation of Healthiness, and Pro. 
duction of Distempers among Mariners, &, 
in unkindly climates. 

Dr Jones is preparing for publication, in 
one large volume 8vo, A Greek and English 
Lexicon. 

Lieut. Francis Hall, of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, half-pay, author of Travels in 
the United States, is preparing a volume of 
late Travels in France. 

Letters on Jewish History, for the use of 
Schools and Young Persons; by Mr Big. 
land. 





EDINBURGH. 


In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a Letter to Sir James M‘Grigor ; 
containing an account of the Varioloid Epi- 
demic, which has} lately prevailed in Edin- 
burgh and other s of Scotland; with 
Observations on the identity of Chicken- 
Pox and Modified Small Pox; by John 
Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Professor 
of Mili Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia; or, Diction- 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
3 conducted by David Brewster, 

LL.D. &c. Vol. XIII. Part II. 4to. 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Scottish Burghs, 
with the Evidence and other Documents 

laid before the Committee. 

A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex- 
change, Promissory Notes, and Letters of 


Credit, in Scotland; by the late William 
Glen. A new edition. 

Carnwath Muir, a tale founded on 
facts ; by James Brown, is in a state of for- 
wardness, and will shortly be published. 

Essays on Phrenology; or, an Inqui 
into the Principles and Utility of the System 
of Gall and Spurzheim ; with the Objections 
against it, S8yo. 

Shortly will be published, The Harp of 
Renfrewshire ; or, a Collection of Songs and 
other Poetical Pieces, a considerable num- 
ber of which are Original, and wrote ex- 
pressly for this work: the whole accom- 
panied with Notes, explanatory, critical, 
and biographical, and embellished with a 
portrait of the late Robert Tannahill of 
Paisley. This work will be printed upon 
the best wove paper, demy 18mo, and will 
contain nearly 500 pages. 6s. 
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LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
s on the Pyramid of Cephrenes, 
by Mr Belzoni; by George 
aber, B, D. Rector of Long New- 
8vo. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Aldrich. 


“Palladio; by Henry 
D. D. Translated by the Rey. P. Smith, 
L. L. B. 8yo. 18s. 


iry into the Origin snd, Infu- 
ic Architecture; by William 
Gunn, B.. D. rector of Irstead, Norfolk. 


Decne igns for Churches and Chapels ; b 
W. F. Pocock. 44 Plates. 4to. fein 6d. 
ASTRONOMY. 

ical Observations mete s at the 
Observatory Greenwich, in year 
1817; by John Pond. fol. £1. 1s. 
A ive System of Astronomy, 
both in and Practice; by Thos, 
Whiting. Part I, 4to. 8s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

T. Key’s Catalogue of New and Seconde 
hand Books. 3s. Foreign part. separate, 
Is. 

General Index to the Fifty-six Volumes 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, from, its 
Commencement to the. End of 1786.: com- 
piled by Samuel A, Clerk. 2, vols Sy 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

Triphook’s Catalogue of rare Baoksy 
Part 2, for. 1819. Svo. 

Bibliotheca Legum. By Clark. 12m, 
9s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John Duke of -Marlborongl. 
completed ; by Wm Coxe; with. portraits, 
maps, and plans. In 3.vols 4to. 

Memoires de Prince Menzicoff ; par Ms 
de la Harpe. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martyay 
B. D. late fellow of St. John’s college 
Svo. 12s. 2d. edit. 

Memoirs of George Villiers, first Duke 
of Buckingham. ds. 6d. ’ 
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BOTANY. 


young persons; explaining the structure of 
and the progress of vegetation. 


Supplementum Plantarum Succulenta- 


‘gum a Haworth. cr. 8vo. 10s. 


CHEMISTRY. 

The Chemical Catechism; with notes, 
illustrations, and experiments: with an 
additional plate of Chemical Apparatus ; 
by Sam. Parkes. Svo. 14s. new edit. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Conchylien Cabinet; by Martini and 

Chemnitz. 12 vols royal 8vo. £30. 
CRANIOLOGY. 

An Inquiry into the System of Dr Gall, 
concerning Innate Dispositions, and the 
Physi of the Brain, &c.; by T. B. 
Tupper, M. D. 6s. 

cy ay? 

Percy’s Masque. 4s. 6d. 

Mee-Drama. Mad, or the Siege of Troy ; 
by Thos. Dibdin, Esq. Is. 

The House of Atreus, and the House of 
Laius; tragedies founded on the Greek 
Drama; by John Smith. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Lessons in Scripture Chronology. To 
Which are added, Questions to be used by 
Teachers, in examining their Classes; by 
John Poole. 1s. 6d. 

A tiew Edition of Homer’s Iliad, from 
the Text of Heyne; with English Notes ; 
by Mr Valpy. 8vo. 

Eutropius, with English Notes and 
Questions. 12mo. Second Edition; by 
the Rev. C. Bradley. A. M. 

-The Delphin and Vanorum_ Classics ; 
Parts V.and VI. The price will shortly 
be further increased, as very few copies re- 
main unsubstribed. Present subscription 
920. 

Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus. No. VII. 
and VIII. i.e. Part VI. of Lexicon, and 
part II. of Glossary. The price will soon be 
again increased, 

Hymns in Prose; by Mrs Barbauld : 
translated into Italian by a native of Tus- 


cany. 3s. 

The rudiments of Algebra; by Peter 

. ts. 6d. 

A Preliminary Introduction to a New 
System of Decimals ; in which the decimal 
Principle is practically applied to denomi- 
hatory monies of account, and to certain 

ing denominations of measure, weight, 
wath, capacity, and time. Part I. 4to. 


*s Mathematical Reposito 
at a athem epository 


Theory and Practice of English Gram- 
mar, adapted to the new modes of instruc- 
tim ; in which every rule and observation 
in Syntax is elucidated by various examples; 

remarks on Punctuation, Prosody, 
and composition ; y usefia 
lic _sethina- 


Pix student as to pu 
John Matheson. 12mo0. 2s. 


. 
, 


A Key to Commercial Arithmetic; by 
Jas. Morrison. 12mo. 6s. 

A new me ce - of all the Nouns 
Substantive in e German Language, 
&c.; by J. J. G. Fischer. 5s. 

Chronological Couplets, forming a sys- 
tem if artificial memory for young persons. 
2s. 6d. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry ; b 
the Rev. J. Barrow. 12mo. 5s. : 

Hints for the Improvement of early Edu- 
cation and N Discipline. 12mo. 

Stories for Children; chiefly confined to 
words of two Syllables; By Author of 
** Aunt Mary’s Tales.” 18mo. pp. 120. 

HISTORY. 

New Researches on ancient History ; by 
Count Volney. Translated by Col. Corbet. 
2 vols 8vo. £1. 5s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Observations on the Structure of Fruits 
and Seeds, illustrated with plates, and ori- 
ginal notes; by John Lindley. 45s, 6d. 

LAW. 

A letter to Charles Butler, Esq. on the 
Doctrine of Presuming a Surrender of 
terms assigned to attend the Inheritance ; 
by Ed B. Sugden. 8vo. 2s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal 
Law, adapted to the use of the profession, 
magistrates, and private gentlemen. 4 vols 
royal 8vo. ; by Joseph Chitty. 

Reports of Cases, principally on prac- 
tice and Pleading, and ing to the 
Office of Magistrates, determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in Easter. Term 
1819; by Joseph Chitty. Voll. Part L 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Practice of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Personal. Actions and Ejectment ; 
by J. F. Archibald. 18mo. 10s. 64. 

An Analysis of the Principles of Plead- 
ing, or Idea of a Study of that Science ; 
by A. Hammond. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice 
of the Action of Ejectment, and the resulting 
Action for Mesne Profits. By Join Adams, 
Esq. Royal 8vo. 18s. . . | 

A New and Useful Table of Costs, as 
between Attorney and Agent. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

MEDICINE. : 

Remarks on the Treatnient of some of 
the most Prevalent Varieties of Inflamma- 
tion of the Eye, with Cases; by Thomas 
Whately. 3s. 

A Dissertation on the Disorder of Death, 
on that state of the Frame under the Signs 
of Death called gong Animation, &c. ; 
by the Rev. W. Whiter. Svo..14s. — 

A Treatise on Artificial, Pupil; by Sir 
Wm. Adams; with col engravings. 
Svo. 7s. Se 6 

A Treatise on the Art of Cupping; b 
Thos. Mapleson. 3s. 6d. oat 

Physiological Fragments; by J. By- 
water. S8vo. 5s. 6d. ' 

The Mariner’s Médical Guide; by C. F. 
Vandeburgh, M. D. 8vo. 10s. 

Researches into the Nature and Cause 
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of Epi » as connected with the Phy- 
siology oi Animal Life atid Muscular Mo- 
tion ; by G. Mansford. 8vo. 7s. 
MILITARY. 
ight Infantry, and on 
arget; with a New 


Treatise on 
Practice of the 


Mode of Platoon Exercise; by Capt. 
George Black, of the 54th regiment. 
12mo. 4s. 


A claim to the Invention of the Tube- 
Light, for giving greater effect to the Fire 
of Artillery, more particularly at Sea, &c. 


2s. 6d. 
' MISCELLANIES. 

The British Review, No. XXVII._ 6s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XX XVIII. 6s.6d. 

A few copies of Observations on the Opi- 
niohs of several Writers on various Histori- 
cal, Political, and Metaphysical Questions ; 
by Lieut. G. Young. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Notices on the Claims of the Hudson’s 
Bay Com 3 to which is added, a Co 
of their Royal Charter. 8vo. 2s. nd 

Orazione di un Italiano Intorno Alle 
Case D’Italia al Congresso di Aquisgra- 
an he W 

e Emigrant’s Directory to the West- 
ern States of North America; including a 
voyage out from Liverpool, &c.; by Wm. 
Amphlett. 

A'vindication of the Enquiry into Cha- 
ritable Abuses, with an Exposure of the 
Misrepresentations contained in the Quar- 
terly Review. 8vo. 

The Rawdon Papers, consisting of Let- 
ters On various subjects, Literary, Political 
and Ecclesiastical, to and from Dr John 
Bramhall, during part of the 17th Century ; 
by E. Berwick. 8vo. 12s. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy ; by 
the Author of Conversations on Chemistry. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

A Reply to Mr Rennell, on Scepticism ; 
by D. W. Edwinsforde, Esq. 

R of the Proceedings connected with 
the disputes between the Earl of Selkirk 
and the N. W. Company. 5s. 

Physiological Fragments; by John By- 
water. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

be bah Villages for the Poor, shewn 
to be hi favourable to Christianity ; in 
a letter to Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. ; 
by Mr Owen. Is. ' 

A Discourse delivered on the opening of 
the Plymouth Athenzum ; by Robert Lam- 
pen, M.A. Svo. 2s. 

One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Twenty-nine ; or Shall it be so? Is. 6d. 

aby be Don Juan hicaryr be- 
ing a to the mystery attendi t re- 
meahuible publicatioa, with a descriptive re- 
view of the poem, and extracts. 2s. 

The Tourist’s Pocket Journal ; contain- 
ing ruled columns for the expenses of each 
7. suitable space for observations. 
9s, 6d.’ 


.The Encyclopedia of Comic Songs, Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch ; both of old times and 
new. 24mo. 7s. 





os: 


Some extraordinary Examples of Men. 
tal_ Calculation, as performed in 
and various parts of England; by G, Bid. 
der. No. I. 12mo. Is. 

A view of the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
with Observations on their Cultivation, 9. 
dapted to the present State of the Country; 
by T. Martin. 8vo. 3s. 

MUSIC. 

Three Numbers of Mozart’s Masses from 
the full score; by V. Novello. 8s. each 
number. 

No. IV. of the Quarterly Musical Maga. 
zine. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Transactions of the Linnean Soci 
of London. Vol. XII. Part II. £2:2s. 

General Zoology ; or Systematic Natural 
History, commenced by Dr Shaw. Vol. I; 
by J. F. Stephens, F.L.S. Royal Syo, 
£2: 12:6. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
12mo. with 22 engravings. 10s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Maurice and Berghetia, or the Priest 
of Rahery; by William Parnell, M.P, 
12mo. 7s. 

No Fiction ; a Narrative founded on re- 
cent and interesting Facts, and connected 
with living characters. 2 vols 8vo. 12s.. 

Ernestus Berchtold, or the Modem 
(Edipus ; by John William Polidori. M.D. 
12mo. 6s. 

Harold the Exile. 3 vols. 

Iskander ; by Arthur Spencer, Esq. 3 vols. 
lds. 

POETRY. 

Misanthropy, and other Poems; by Jo- 
seph Snow. | 6s. 

The Ambassador at Court, or George and 
the Fair Circassian. 8vo. 2s. 

Dunrie’; by Harriet Ewing. 7s. 

Prolusions on the present Greatness of 
Britain, or Modern Poetry ; and the pre- 
sent Aspect of the World; by Sharon Tur- 
ner, T.S. A. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Melange: containing the Lunaria, 
in 5 cantos ; Wonders, 2 parts ; the Picture 
Gallery, in 9 cantos; and various other 
pieces, in verse; by F.C. Svo. 10s. 

Spencea, or the Archives of Spafields. 2s. 

The fate of Myra, a naval poem; with 
e i 78. 

“Bacred’ Beantics, a poetical work ; by 
Captain H. N. Rowe, R.N. S8vo. 10s 

Leet Leinster, or the Prospect, a Poem, 

descriptive of Irish Scenery, &c. 
POLITICS. 

A Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to the 
Rev. Wm. Vernon, on the subject of a Bil 
for establishing Regulations for the Sale of 
Poisonous Drugs, &c. &c. Is. 

Practical Domestic Politics, being 3 com- 
parative and prospective Sketch of the 
Agriculture and Population of Great Bre 
tain and Ireland; by Richard 
M.R.ILA. 4s. 

The Whole of the Debates and Procesle 
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ings in both Houses of Parliament, during 
the late Session. 2 vols Svo. 18s, 

Letters on the Events which have passed 
jn France since the Restoration in 1815 ; by 
i. M. Williams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

of certain Plagiarisms of J. R 

author of two Essays on the 

reduction of the Interest of the National 

Debt, committed in the last published of 

those Essays, the Scotsman newspaper, and 

Edinburgh Review ; by Samuel Read. 8vo. 
6d. 


Is. 

On the Impracticability of the Resumption 
of Cash Payments ; of the sufficiency of a 
R tative Currency in this country, 

due regulations ; and of the danger 

of a reduction of the Circulating Medium in 

the present state of things; by Sir W. Con- 
2 


greve. 2s. 

The Cure for Pauperism ; by J. Brough- 
ton, 2s. 

Observations on Payments and Receipts 
in Bank of England Notes, reduced to their 
value in Gold, &c. ; by Thomas Martin. 

Elementary tions, illustrative of 
the Principles of Currency; by R. H. 
Evans. 6d. 

A Comparative Estimate of the Effects 
which a continuance and a removal of the 
restriction“upon Cash Payments are respec- 
tively calculated to produce; by R. Tor- 
Bs. 


Nouveaux Principes d’Economie Poli- 
tique; by J.C. L.S. Sismondi. 2 vols 
Sve. £1. 


STENOGRAPHY. 

A New and Practical Method of Steno- 

graphy, or Short-hand Writing; by Richard 
Farr. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Anti-Deist, being a Vindication of 
the Bible, in answer to the publication call- 
ed the ae by John Bellamy. 2s. Fine 


’ 

A Critical Examination of those parts of 
Mr Bentham’s ** Church of Englandism” 
which relate to the Sacraments and the 
Church Catechism ; by the Rev. H. J. Rose. 
8vo. 5s. 

Sermons on the most important Duties of 


the Christian Religion ; by J. A. Busfield, 


D. D. 8vo. 12s. 

Piety and Virtue, a Sermon; by the Rev. 
Thomas Hutton. Is. 6d. 

Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and 
Manners, foreign pe domestic, with reflee- 
tions on Prayer; by Hannah More. 

Lectures on Scripture Duties; by W. B. 
Collyer, D. D. 8vo. 14s. 

A Treatise on the Evidences of a Supreme 
Being, and Proofs of the Christian Religion ; 
by Thomas Moir. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

An Apocryphal Book, in Ethiopic, of a 
very early date, supposed to reg sm en- 
tirely lost, called the Ascension of Isaiah, 
with Latin and English Translations; by 
Richard Lawrence, L.L.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Attempt towards an improved Trans- 
lation of the Proverbs of Solomon ; by the 
Rev. G. Holden, M.A. 8vo. 1és. 

Hull’s Four Sermons before the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 

Sermons and Ex ions on interest- 
ing portions of Scripture ; by John Morri- 
son. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Description of the principal Pictur- 
esque Beauties, Antiquities, and G i 
Phenomena, of the Isle of Wight ; by Sir 
Henry C. Englefield, Bart. with additional 
Observations on the Strata of the Island, 
and their continuation in the adjacent parts 
y Dorsetshire ; by Thomas Webster. 4to. 

7, Ts. 

Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, with 
views, maps, and plans. 12s. 

A History of the Island of Newfound- 
land ; containing a description of the island, 
the banks and fisheries, and trade of New- 
foundland and the coast of Labrador; with 
two maps ; by the Rev. Amadeus Auspach. 
8vo. 16s. 

A Guide to the Capeof Good Hope. 1s. 6d. 

The Travellers New Guide through Ire- 
land. 8yo. £1, Is, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Walk through Switzerland, with a 
map. 8s. 

Journal of Voyages and Travels, No V. 
3s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH. 


PROVINCIAL Antiquities, and Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland, with Historical Illus- 
trations; by Walter Scott, Esq. Part II. 
4to. 16s. Proofs £1, 10s. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CIX. for August 1819. 1s. 6d. 
meee Monthly Review, No. IX. 

Sermons, by the Rev. Charles Robert Ma- 
= Curate of St Peter’s, Dublin. 8vo. 


Portrait of the late John Gordon, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. &c. from a picture by 
W. J. Thomson, Esq. engraved in line by 

~y 


John Burnet, Esq. Proofs £1, 1s. Prints. 
10s. 6d. 

Substance of an Address delivered at a 
Meeting of the Edinburgh Society for pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in Ire- 
land, 22d April pees by John Jamieson, 


D.D. Edinb . 
ce Annual Directory. 4s. 


The Post 
Devotional Music, Original and Selected, 


uy a mostly in four parts, with thorough 
Bass for the organ or piano forte, expressed 
by small notes instead of ; and an 
Introduction to Vocal Music; by R. A. 
Smith, Paisley. Third edition. 
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. Thonghts on the Lord’s et; by the 
late Andrew Wilson, Mth of Howcette 
18mo. Is. 6d. 

Sermons on interesting subjects ; by Mi- 
nisters belonging to the associate synod. 
“12mo. 5s. The Sermons in this vol- 
ume are by the Reverend Drs Lawson, 
Peddie, and Jamieson, Messrs Shaw, Bel- 

‘ 


Monthly List of New Publications. 






row, Henderson, Hay, D 
Beattie, Thomson, and Balmer. 

The Vocal Melodies of Scotland, arrang. 
ed for the piano forte or harp, Violin, and 
Violoncello ; by Nath. Gow. 83, 

Tales, by the author of ‘* Bertram,” &. 
4 vols 12mo. 


frage, Marshall, Brown (of Biggat) 4 
ionald Hh 





New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho Square, London, 


De Bourniseaux, Histoire des Guerres de 
la Vendée et des Chouans depuis l’année 
1792, jusq’en, 1815. 3 vols 8vo, £1, 10s. 

Histoire de France, depuis Phara- 
mond, jusqu’ a la, 25 éme année, du Regne 
‘de Louis XVIII. 6 vol 8vo. £3. 

Berthevin, Essai Historique sur le régne 
de Charles If. 8vo. 10s. 

Karamsih, Histoire de l’empire de Russie, 
traduite par M.M. St Thomas et Jauffret, 
‘vol. i. 8vo. (to be completed in 8 vols.) 9s. 

ne de Bernadotte, Prince 
Royale de Suéde avec Napoleon depuis 
1810, jusqu’ en 1814. Svo. 4s. 

Lettres inédites de Buffon, J. J. Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Piron, Lalande, Larcher, accom- 
pagnées de Notes et des fac-simile. Svo. 5s. 


Cellerier, Sermons et Priéres, pour Ie 
Solemnités Chrétiennes, voli. 8vo. Geneve, 
8s. 6d. 

Le Curé de Village, Histoire véritable, 
écrite par Christian Simplicius, Sacristain et 
bedeaux de l’église d’Isaourens, et publiée 
par A. Mahul. 12mo. 3s. 

Vincke, Tableau de l’administration in. 
terieure de la Grande-Bretagne. 8vo. 8% 

Lafontaine (Aug.) les deux amis, oul 
maison mysterieuse. 3 vols 12mo. 19s, 

L’art de verifier les dates des faits his. 
toriques, &c. &c. Nouville edition. 18 vols 
Svo. £10, 16s. 

Histoire de l’esclavage en Afrique de 34, 
ans de P. J. Dumont natif de Pais, & 
Svo. avec 2 portraits, &c. 5s. * 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—August 12, 1819. 
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Sugar. The demand for the finér descriptions continues steady, and the pticés a 
maintained. The prices for inferior qualities may however be quoted lower, and the sales 
dull. The holders ate, however, not inclined to sell at a further reduction of price, nor 
do they hold an anticipation of higher prices. It is extremely probable that the prices.of 
Sugar may remain nearly about their present level. On the one hand, it is known that 
Suga is wanted on the Continent of Europe. On the other, the extreme pressure which 
the difficulty of the times occasions om all ranks in this country, nrust tend r to 
lessen the consumpt of this article. This is therefore likely to tend to depress the m 
as much as the former cause would tend to raise it. The greater proportion of the crops 
for this year will now soon be arrived in Britain. These crops are not more than average, 
and scarcely that in many colonies. Considerable purchases of Lumps and Refined Su- 
gars have been reported, and at higher prices. ———/Molasses are heavy of sale, and declin- 
ing.———-Cofee. The prices of Coffee are subject to constant fluctuations ; but wi 

, the market for this article may be stated to be lively, and the prices 
advanced. The demand from the Continental market entirely regulates the price of 
article ; arid as the consumpt of Coffee on the Continent is constantly increasitig, fait 
pti¢es may be confidently anticipated for this article. At the same time, the sources of 
supply are ; From Jamaica, St Domingo, Batavia, &c. the quantity itiported is 
very g¥eat ; nor is the importer ony by make much at importing this article; 
when we consider the high price is paid for it in the countries where it is produced, 
— Cotton. Since ott last, the sales of Cotton are greatly increased, and the prices afl- 
vanced: The sales on the week ending the 7th August, at Liverpool, amounted to 12,900 
bags, two-thirds of which was for the trade. In London, and in Glasgow, the 
was equally animated. The increasing importation seems in some measure to be chee! 
The imports into Liverpool to this period last year, were 272,387 bags. This year, 
same period, it is 276,113 bags, making only 3,726 of an increase at this port, 
the great em of the Cotton Gite. The quantity, héwever, expected 


United States, is, we understand, very great. On the other hand, the quantity from the 
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fast Indies is likely to be much less than formerly, The Cotton market, therefore, may 
fairly be calculated to have seen its lowest point; and, from many circumstances, it is 
probable that no great advance can take lace upon it. 

In other articles of commerce, it is difficult, from the peculiar state of. the commercial 
world, to state any thing very certain or very satisfactory. From the low prices of 7o- 
acco, it has attracted the notice of speculators, and some sales have been effected. Indigo 
continues in fair request. The Grain market, from the uncommon fine -ap nce of 
the approaching harvest, and the very favourable weather, is generally on the decline. 
Irish Provisions are rather dull. The market for Oil is in an uncertain state, and de- 

n the next accounts from the different fisheries. Tallow is very dull, and on 
the decline. Rum continues heavy, and prices nominal. Brandy is held at the present 
quotations, in expectations of an advance. 

The revival in the demand and prices of Cotton may be considered as the forerunner 
of relief to the commercial world, the distress upon which has been so long and so great. 
Still that relief is not going to be so rapid nor so great as may be anticipated. The ac- 
counts from foreign markets are in general very unfavourable, particularly from the 
United States, and all those markets connected with South America, To the latter there 
is not the smallest prospect of any immediate or permanent relief. The markets of the 
world seem glutted with British productions; and unless a different system is adopted 

er in trade, nothing but. misery and ruin must be the consequences. Our manu- 
facturers (for our merchants are now supplanted and driven out of their usual markets) 
may for a year or two follow a gay phantom in immense exports; but when they begin 
to expect, and when they perceive the returns, how bitter will be their disappointment, 
loss, and regret! Nor can it be otherwise till they confine themselves to their business, 
and cease to become exporting merchants, and allow those who know the markets, and 
what these markets require, to supply these equal to their wants—the interest. and the 
experience of the latter will prevent them from greatly exceeding—the manufacturer will 
manufacture no more than what consumers require—he will be without those enormous 
stocks of goods, which, when embarrassments in trade come on, sweep his capital through 
his hands, from depreciation in value, without taking into account the losses in trade from 
bad debts and long payments. Another and perhaps a greater evil is, where wealthy indi- 
viduals, abandoning, we may say, the business which they had followed during the greater 
part of their lives, and in which they had made their fortunes. When these individuals, 
to throw all other humbler competitors at a distance, rush heedlessly, and without either 
general knowledge or experience, into every branch of business—extend their transactions 
peg ag’ of the globe, and glut every market, then ruin must march upon the re- 
gular trader with rapid strides ; while the mighty cause remains only to be swallowed up 
the last, and that his fall may become more conspicuous. If we look around the com- 
mercial world, how much mischief will we perceive arise to individuals and to the public 
from this cause. Another thing, our manufacturers must, in their future operations, at- 
tend more to the _— of their articles. To beat others out of the market with low 
prices from making inferior articles, can only do for the moment, and is a trade in which 
no one ever was ultimately a gainer. It is the sure way to lose the trade altogether, and 
foree it into the hands of foreign nations whose articles are of a superior quality, though 
at the same time of a superior price. The consumer will not always nor long give away 
his money for that from which, in the use of it, he can gain no satisfaction. Also, in 
times of prosperity, the manufacturing interests, in all their branches, but particularly in 
the Cotton manufactures, must fall upon and adopt steadily some general plan for saving 
‘0, or compelling those they employ as workmen to save and lay apart for their — in 
the evil day, or such, at stated periods, and in a greater or t degree, will come 
tound in every oe country,) part of the fruits of their labour. This would 
hot be a difficult matter, and it is one would save much misery, and one which would 
dash from the hands of factious demagogues, treason, and revolution, the torch of discon- 
tent, disorder, and destruction. Unless something of this kind is done—done immediately 
and effectually—all that the other branches of the community can do, is but a drop in the 
bucket to remove the evil, while it leaves a deep root for discontent, and a wide field for 
maising up jealousies and ill will betwixt two mighty classes of the community, which, for 
of all, ought to be united. Not to adopt a measure such as this, is to compel 
landed and other interests in the community to become manufacturers, and, as if 
England, by means of the poor rates, to enable those manufacturers to beat all other com- 
Petitors out of the market, who have not the same resources to pay their workmen. Add 
to all this, the consideration, that all that is done, either by poor-rates or general subscrip- 
only palliate—but remoyes not, and never can remove, the evil, while it engenders 


re 
i 


move in a superior sphere of life. 

To remedy these evils must be a work of time. But it is a work must be set about 
prudent: » but firmly ; or if suffered to increase, it will force itself into public notice, and 
Fae consideration, in colours more appalling, and in consequences more alarming, 

which at present appear. 
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SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. {LIVERPOOL-| LONDON, DUTIES 
B, P. Dry Brown, . cwt.| 68 to —/ 60 to 66/55 to 60/65 to 78 , 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 76 84 | 67 85) 61 78 | 65 80 £110 4 
Fine and very fine, . . | 88 96 | 86 88 | 79 89 | 82 84 J 

Refined Doub. Loaves, . {140 150 | — —|— =— |135 153 
Powder di! e . {114 116 | — —|— — | 95 117 
Single ditto, . + {115 118 | — — {114 118 {101 1:2 
Small Lumps . - {102 108 | — — {114 120 | 95 95 
Large ditto, . - 98 108 | — — |100. 110 | 89 93 

Lumps, - . | 56 64) — _—ji— — | 87 88 

MOLASSES, British, cwt.| 34 —|50 — 52 | 52 6 — | 50 = 07 & 

COFFEE, Jamaica - cwt) f 
Ord. good, and fine ord. | 95 110); — — 108 118 
Mid. and fine mid, {114 125 | — _ 120 140 

Dutch, Triage and very ord.| 85 90 | — — |} Uncertain, | 142 = 150 3 

. good, and fine ord. {102 114 } 100 il? 88 108 = 00} 
Mid. and fine mid. {116 128 | 114 126 |) 115 120 $ 

St 95 105 | 107 110 192 142 } 

PIMEN (in Bond) Ib.) 8 —-/|7 7417 _ 7s 8 00% 
$ TS 

See Ram, 160-P. gall.| 5s 10d 480d)3s 5d Ss6d/5 1 3 5} 2s 10d 4s Od 081 

y> . . . 505 5i{— -j— —{; 38 4 O/;FBS. 017 
~: Vee sige : : : . _ —-|— _ 2 : 210 tris} 0151 
. a . ~ == - -_ _ o _ 
wins Bs.) eu 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd.| 60 64 | — —_-|+ — |£55 55 (0 {rs} 58 HH 
Red, pe.| 48 54 | — -—|— —| 54 6 Vlfac)e 
White, butt.| 34 55 |— an fe —|28 68 0 {PS}E 95 11 0 
Teneriffe, Pipe.| 30 35 | — -|- —|25 38 oO} [FS JF 8 60 
Madeira, + - + | 0 70 | — _|— —| 65 0 {Fs} = 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.| £8 —/| 70 71/6 2 65/615 70 
Honduras, - . 9 —/ 710 715/615 7 0}6 15 pa } 09% 
Cam} Y. -} 9 — | 810 rr 2: fF. $10 _ 

FUSTIC, Jamaica, 9 10 |— —/710 8 5/9 9 10 0 } is 
Cu inter) @ ll 12/— == 19 ; 100 13 13 1410 § 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib-) 9s 6d 1ls Gd) 8 6 9 $13 8 9 |10s Od 10s 6d 2004 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot.|2 4 2 6|— —{26 28s/=— a 2.024 
Ditto Oak, =. or 45 5 6)— -\|- -ji- - m 05 6 
Christiansand (dut. paid) |; 2 3 2 4/|— —-|— -|-— _ 

Honduras M a 2 225 Om 2 ot ae 2 Os A: ee § 3160 
St Domingo, di - = ie tre 88 15 20/16 1 10 neva: 
.S, 4 

TAR, American, - bri. 16 21|— —|uwciscli9g = —|{PS}R iti 

Archangel, - «© fig a | — —|15 917 0} 186 _ Su 
F ‘ BS.y L186 

PITCH, Foreign, - cwt.| 10 -|- we Seng ~| 6 .¢ —hreeseee! 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 62 63 | 65 66 | 67 — | 57 0 580 052: 
Home Melted, . . | 65 64 | — —|= —|— - 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.| 48 49 | — —|— — |£46 0 480 coe 0 9 ii 
Petersburgh Clean, . 44 45 }— — | 44 45 | 41 0 435 o| F.S.f + 010 } 

FLAX, 

Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 72 14 | — -|- —i 2° = festa ol 
Dent, Cusdls é 69 125 _ om | as = | 70 80 HBS. 3007 
Iri ga lier SS. . Mis piety, 9 -_|=— — |lesJé 

4 39 

MATS, Archangel, . 109.) — }— a oe —j£4 5 a0 {BS fin 

BRISTLES, | re: 034 
Petersburgh Firsts, wt.) 150 160] — -/|- —|1510 —|UPs. ° fr 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 35 36 | — ~|— —'| 38 —|{rs} o6 i 
Montreal ditto, . ./| 45 49 | 48 50 | 42 — | 46 _ } 017) 

Pot, + + | 37 58 | 58 59 | 53 56 | 40 41 

OIL, Whale, e « tun! 35 i — | 36 a= | 36 37 
mets 87 (p.brl.) | — — | 38 — | 38 tes 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 9 94) 9 9310 54 0 7} 0s7d 0 0 0 
Middiing, . + +| 8 83| 8 8310 4 0 5196 —_ 0 
Inferior, +» «. 7 8 | 6 7105 O 3g 0 5 = 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — atta itn ££ @643°-6°4 £2t 3 -_ ) 

Sea Island, fine, _. a —|2 4323 8/233 3 6)1 4 26 3 
. — —i/22 23/20 2:2)— a 87 
Middling, — —{110 20/1 2 110)— — |jBS 15 0. 
and Berbice, | — —l1 3 16/12 16)12 1 6/\FS/S On 
WestIndia, . . = —/{/1 131 2)/— —~{1 2 15 % 
buco, + + | = =i © 8 213 -$. 3.013 6 2.8 | 
ham, _ —{15 2 6(1 4 1 531 43 1 53 Fee 








Course of Exchange, Aug. 6.——Amsterdam, 11: 18: 2U. Antwerp, 12:9. Ex 
Hamburgh, 36:0: 2} U. Frankfort, 150 Ex. Paris, 25:40: 2U. Bourdeaux, 25:4 
Madrid, 36 effect. Cadiz, 36} effect. Gibraltar, 32. Leghorn, 49}. Genoa, 45. Malta 
48. Naples, 394. Palermo, 118 per oz. Oporto, 544. Rio Janeiro, 584- Dublin, !® 
Cork, 124. Agio of the Bank of Holland, —. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £3 : 18 : 0. Foreign 
a : 18:0. New doubloons, £0:0:0. New dollars, 5s. 04d. Silver, 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th July 1819. 






































Ist. 8th. 13th. 22d. 29th, 
Bank stock, — | 217 2163 | 220 227 2283 | 234 
Spercent. reduced, | 67§ 4 614 a | 683 7 713 (72 
per cent COMSOLS yee |  — { 674 68 | 694 67 | 71 
bpwcmnt consols, 85 844 854 87} 3 | 89% 8 90 
per cent. navy ann. | 108 101g 3 | 1024 103}] 105} 1044| 1 i 
3 ar Ra ee ie | 66g — hates en 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d..| 3 4 dis. de. Ppee. 1 dis. par | 2 pr. par. | 1 dis. 1 pre 
Consols for acc. 68} 4 688 1 69] 66 702 70 | 71 ea 
newloan,6p.c.| —— —_ —_— — | -_ 
French 5 per cents. ewe}  —— —— oo a prenen 
—-— 


ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of 
June and the 23d of July, 1819, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aston, J. Birmingham, vi 

Adams and Nash, 1 Paka ag 

Androus, J. road, corn-merchant 

Ainsworth, T. Bolton, bleacher 

Alisop, J. Southampton, baker 

Beayan, J. Old Cavendish-street, wine-merchant 

Buchan, T. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, piano- 
forte-maker 


Boot, K. we <4 merchant 


Berry, Broadbent, J. Wilson, and J. Wilson, jun. 
Huddersfield, cloth-manufacturers 
Broomfield and Haslewood, Birmingham, manu- 


Brown and Gregson, Charles-street, upholders 
Butt, P. Cheltenham, g wane 
J. sen. and E. Dibdale, iron-masters 
in’s Le Grand, cook 


J. Hackney-road, bak 
Peathrwonhagh H. Bishop Wearmouth, coal- 
Fielder, R. Tenterden, victualler 
Fentiman, E. Peterborough, haberdasher 
man and Reynolds, Peterborough, haber- 


* and Paar. Cheltenham and Winch- 


TE HI Leeds, scri 
r.  Hotherhithe timber merchant 
verpool, merchan 
ee T. Manchester 
"3 Seaeteen ~ fact 
. D. uare, ufacturer 
- Lancashire, ictualler 


, Vi 


pie 














a 


t 


Hayward, W. H. Manchester, oan ie gaa er 
Haywood, F. sen. Liverpool, merchan 


olborn, stationer 
Lindsey, J. Leeds, merchant 
Love W.ochi ing Sodbu 

ove, i 4 
Leslie, J. ‘Thamesstreet, merchant 


tay 33 Manchester, grocer et, Onford-street, hatter 


Lay, J. So 
orth and Sudren, Lancashire, 
Low, W. b bee orth, 
F ei and G. ” Gracechurch-street, merchant’ 
ts 
Ma J. York-place, Walworth, merchant 
Mort, J. ‘Bolton, cotton-manufacturer 

Mann, C. W 

Miller, R. Taunton, grocer 

Mulleneux, J.R. Liverpool, merchant 

Mayers, J. Yarmo ney 

Mather, T. W: 
Nunn, J. Stratford 
Paull, S. Portsea, broker 


Probert, W. Holborn, wine-merchant 
Porter and Baines, Reig re! glue-makers 
Pardon, C, Plymouth od 
Protheroe, J. rome ‘shi ker 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and Sig 
July 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Auchinvale and Cuthbertson, merchants in Glas- 
gow, and Wm Cuthbertson, sole surviving part- 


ner of said 

Aiken, Macindoe, and Co. calico printers and mer- 

chants, Glasgow; and Arch. Macindoe, merchant, 

» and Robert Foyer, residing at Cuitt, 

—S blane, two of the individual partners 
Anderson and M‘Dowall, booksellers, a 


Blair, Wm. printer and publisher, Edinbu 
Bucknall, John, ~o¥ china, &e. Edin! 


Blair, Alex. t, trunk-maker, and der, 
New Town, G w 
Barclay, Arthur, Co. merchants, 3 al- 


in the island of St Vin- 
firm 


and Co.; and A Barclay, John Bar- 
oe em, and Daniel Brown, of the in- 


leather, 
Brodie, James, bleacher at Ayton Bleachfield 
Clark, John, and Co. cotton-spinners, 


G 

Crawford, Arch. and Co. merchants and grocers, 
npr. and Arch. Crawford and John M‘Nicoll, 
the individual partners thereof 

Cunningham, Wm. manufacturer and agent, Glas- 


Dimmlop. Colin, manufacturer of and dealer in iron, 
at C 7 Iron Works 
Dick, John, bookseller, High-street, Edinburgh 
Dye-work fomteeny, and the Green- 
head Foundry Company, and ge Brown and 
Tho. Buchanan, the individual thereof 
Forrester, Anderson, and Jarvie, merchants, Glas- 
, and William Anderson and William Jarvie, 


N 
Nicoll, and Company; and Alex, Graham, mer- 
chant in Greenock, and John M‘Nicoll, mer- 
chant in Glasgow, the individual 


Kirkwood, James, spirit-dealer, 
Leiteh, Hill, and egy merchants, bx, ld 
and Alex. Leitch, Neil Hill, and John M 
the individual partners thereof 
Lawson, William, grocer, G Ww 
ieol, Ronald, merchant, iw : 
——— Peter, shoemaker and leather-merchant, 


Martin, George, merchant and meal-dealer, Swur. 
pedi Joseph Stella, and ompany ovat 
i, Joseph Ste and C 

Govan, near Glasgow; and Joseph tela rfid 
fredi, dyer there, an individual partner thereof 

M‘Donald and M‘Phail, merchants, G , and 
Hugh M‘Donald and Duncan MePha eae 
dual partners thereof 

Macindoe, Galbraith, and Company, calenderers, 
Glasgow; and Robt yo James 
James Robertson, and George Lewis March, 
individual ers thereof . = 

M‘Kenzie, Alex. merchant, Glasgow 

M‘Donald, Donald, merchant, G w 

pekenaee Alex. jun. merchant, Inverness 
orrison, George, and Co. soap-man 
and merchants, Bonnington, near Leith 

Paul, Daniel, cloth-merchant, Greenock 

Reid, Andrew, merchant, Glasgow 

Robertson and Jeffrey, wine and spirit dealers, 


—_ 

Ross, Thomas, merchant, Montrose 

Storey, Wm. surgeon-druggist, Glasgow 

Steele, James, carver and gilder, Prince’s-street, 


Edinburgh 
Taylor, M‘intyre, and Cowan, spirit-dealers, Glas- 
gow asa er and Walter E. Taylor, Alex. 
i‘Intyre, and John Cowan, as individuals 
Wilson and Hill, slate-merchants, Glasgow, an@ 
Wm Wilson, slate-merchant there, the surviving 
partner 


DIVIDENDS. 


Brown, Wm. late hardware-merchant, 2, North 
Bridge, Edinburgh; by David Brown—Is, 6d, 
per pound, 25th August 

Cham re Powe tg Fon § Co. vadion and linen dra- 

rs, erby; eorge Montgomerie, mer- 
thant, Dumfries | 

Elder, Wm. leather-merchant, Dalkeith; by And. 
Gray, currier there—4s. 84d. per pound, Ist 

Gardner, J. and J. mathematical instrumen - 
ers, Glasgow; by Wm Carrick, accountant there 
—a final dividend, 9th August 

Gillies, Colin, merchant, Brechin; by Jas. Speid, 
writer there—4s. per pound, 4th August 

Mitchell, James, tanner, St Ninians; by Charles 
Christie, writer, Stirli 

Mitchell, Alex. farmer and cattle-dealer in Fiddes- 
beg of Foveran; by David Hutchison, advocate, 
Aberdeen—a final dividend 

Scott, Burt, and Company, tanners, Kilconquhar; 
by Wm Inglis, Ardrossy, by Elie, 


ne 


EDINBURGH.—Avc. 4. 





Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

Ist,......40s. Od. | Ist,...... Od. | Ist,......23s. Od. | Ist,......24s. Od. 

2d, ......388. Od. | 2d,...... Os. Od. | 2d,......21s. 0d. | 2d,......22s. Od. 

Sd,......346. Od. | Sd,..,:.. Os. Od. | 3d,......19s. Od. | 3d,......20s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1 : 17: 104d. 
Tuesday, Aug. 3. 

Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. Sd. to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . 0s. 10d. to Is Od 
Mutton . .- + Os 6d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. Gd. to Is O41 
Lamb, per quarter. 2s. Od.to 4s. 6d. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. 4d. to Os 0d. 
Veal... + + Os Gd. to Os. Sd. | New Salt ditto, .. Is. 4d. to Os Ob 
Pork . . + - + Os. 6d. to Os. 7d. | Ditto, perstone . 20s. Od. to Os 04 
Tallow, per stone . 10s, Od. to 15a. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 9d. t0 Os 0% 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. . ay 






Ist,..«+..39s. Od. Ist,......32s. 

2d, ......378. Od. | 2d,...+.+29s. Od. 

Sd, oagneeDOSe Od, 3d, ededeBEG> Od. 
Average of 


Ist,......21s. 6d. | Ist,.....238. Gd. | Ist, «-+ae2B6 
2d, oeonee 195. 0d. 2d, ee Od. 2A yoorenn B08. 
Sd, ......17s. 0d. 3d, coma Od, Sd prose eel Toe 
£1; 16: 6; 9-12ths, 
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© | London, Corn Exchange, Aug. 2. Liverpool, July 31. 

5s. 8. s. s. Wheat, se dad, 8. d. Pr es A 
Wheat, Red . 76to 78|Boilers . . 42to 46 x70 Ibs, . 

Fine. -++- Oto 0|Small Beans. Oto O|lEugtish . 10 9 to 11 6) Rice, p.ewt. 19 0 to 22 6 
aligned. Oto 0|\Scotch . .10 6toll 6 s 
Spmtine Oto O|Tick . . .'. 44¢0 46\\Welsh .»< 0 0to 0 60 0 to 62 0 
Fine » -- Oto O/Fine ., .. Oto Ojjfrish,new 10 0t0103 - 550 to56 0 
por... @5to 76|/Feed Oats .22to 24||\Dantzie . 10 6to 109 Ib. 50 0 to 52 0 
sees S4to 36] Fine Oto 0||Weimar. . 10 6 to 109 ag oe PY 
bo Tk eno Oto 0}Polanddo . .27to 30||American. 8 6to 96 - 52.0 to 35 0 

Raley... - S4to 37|/Fine. . 0 to OllQuehec . .. 9 Oto 9 Or eet 
Fine... + Oto 0} Potato do... 28to 51|/Barley, per 60 Ibs, - Oto... 
-+. Oto O}Fine..... Oto ~ 0)/English,grind.46to 5 6 +. Oto .0 
=.” cto 72 | Flour, p. 60to 65||\Malting... 5 6to 6 0 per 240 Ib. 
Fas... - Oto. 0}Second . - . Oto Oliriah .. . 40t0 26 yb 
Pease. « orth Country ee 0'to hes 
ma yee tes Pollard . . Oto O0j|/Foreign. . 5 0to 5 3}ltish.... 26010500 
Wite. ss 42to 46|Bran .... Oto 0)\Maltp.9gls. 10 6to1l 0| Butter, Beef, &e. 
Riya tes, one = peepee . 
0 Fuga  ¢ Engl ota. s S tod Wi “bi rita 
° ell q |, new 
Must. Brown, 20 to Hempseed . 50 to —|Welsh 3 6to4 3d... 86to 0 
=White..- Oto 0) Linseed, crush. 56to 65|\Irish, . 3 OtoS . 92to oO 
Tares..+.. 10 to 20) New, for Seed — to —|\Common. 2 10to3 | p- tierce 85to 95 
~New . 10 to. 16} Clover, Red, . 100 to —|\Beans, pr qr. Pork, p. bri. 82 to 87 
—Yellow . 0 to 0)—~White.. 110to — . 44 0 to 48 O/Hams, dry, . 64to 66 
Carraway < 60 to. 0} Coriander 22to S0/lIrish .. - 44 0t0 46 0 : . 
"New Rapeseed, Eto he Westie "%0'0 10 50 Ollaag en fate. ae 
ew Raj to — Boi o to — 
: Rapeseed, £ to£ . 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 24th July 1819. 


Wheat, 75s. 9d.—Rye, 49s- 2d.—Barley, 41s. 6d.—Oats, 26s. 53d.—Beans, 51s, Od.—Pease, 49s, 1d.— 
Beer or Big, 0s. 0d.—Oatmeal, 29s, 0d, 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
| Weeks immediately preceding the 15th July 1819. 


Wheat, 64s. 10d.—Rye, 46s, 5d.—Barley, 37s. 7d.—Oats, 25s. 8d.—Beans, 42s. 7d.—Pease, 42s. 9d.— 
= Beer or Big, 34s 7d-—-Oatmeal, 0s. 0d. 5 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





Our present report will be found as favourable as our last was unfavourable to the idea 
of an perenne in our climate. The thermometer, on the Ist of July, ranged between 

614°, and on the 3lst, between 55° and 69°. The increase of temperature was, 
with a few exceptions, progressive from the beginning of the month till the 24th, when it 
teached its maximum, 74°. After that day it did not again rise to 70°, but stood repeat- 
edly at 69°, and seldom sunk below 55° during the night. The maximum temperature 
of July 1818 was 804°, but the mean of the whole month was only one degree higher 
than the mean of July last. The mean daily range of the thermometer is one degree, and 
the temperature of spring water one-tenth of a degree, less than last year.. There is also a 
temarkable coincidence in the mean height of the barometer. At ten in the morning 
they are exactly the same to a thousandth part of an inch, and at night they differ only 
by four thousandths. This is the more remarkable, as the wie rain this year is 
not one-third of what fell in July last year. On the Ist of the month the barometer stood 
at 29°5, and continued to rise slowly, but almost progressively, till the 13th, when it 
stood at 30-2. On that day it began to fall, and continued to do so gradually till the 
19th, when it had sunk to 29°2. On the 19th it again rose still more regularly than be- 
fore, at the rate of one-tenth in 24 hours, till on the 29th, it stood at 30°2°, when a de- 
— again took place, which still continues (August 3d,) with the same uniformity as 

We do not recollect having ever observed so much regularity in the fluetuations 
of the barometrical column. We have compared them with the moon’s phases, but cannot 
perceive any connexion between the two. The results of the hygrometrical observations are 
Very satisfactory, as confirming the accuracy of the late discoveries in that branch of me- 
cow * Aiea point of the deposition at 10 in the morning coincides exactly with the 
mean uum temperature. At 10 in the evening it is 1-7 lower, owing to the deposi- 
tion of dew cont sg wan Sense? sae between sunset and that hour, and by which the 
ily reduced. Both the absolute and relative humidity of 
air has increased since the month of June. . 
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Mereoro.oeicat Tasie, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet, 





Jury 1819. a 
Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily heat, e ° 67.0 | Maximum, 24thday, . . .746 
cold, . - « 51.9 | Minimum, . Ist . ° 42.5 
coosseee temperature, 10 A.M. + . 61.7 | Lowestmaximum, 8th . ° 61.0 
eddveseditndcrecceccoesccts) MOP BM. « . . v1 Highest, 1D! — 1d . . . 60.0 

Mined , extremes, ° ° . i ° t . ' 
cccccecccete: LO - M.andi0 P.M. - - 58.6 | Lowestditto, . 3d é , He 
obindiieeas daily - «. .59.0 | Highest,10P.M. 23d . . .. . 680 
Whole range of thermometer, . -. 467.5 | Lowest ditto . Ist °° 41.0 
Mean dailyditto,... . +- «+ «” 15.1 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 21st 22.5 
eoseeeee temperature of spring water, e 56.4 | Leastditto, . . 30th aa &5 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER, Inches, 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer.63) . 29.867 | Highest, 10 A. M. ° 29th e 50.225 
eercsseseess LO P, M. (temp. of mer.63)  . 29.890 | Lowest ditto, 19th ° 29.170 
sesessverese DOth, (temp- Of mer. 65) 29.879 ; Highest, 10 P. M. - 28th + 30.935 
range of barometer, . ° 4.555 | Lowest ditto, — ° 19th pa 29.275 
Mean ditto, during the day, . . + -077 | Greatest range in 24hours, 17th Ps 355 

night, . : .070 | Least ditto, . . 2th . . 





ccscesscosseeseee 1 24 hours, . br Me -147 


HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Rain in inches, . ° ° 1.256 
Evaporationin ditto, . . ~- « 2.735 


Leslie. Meany 10 A. Me aa. ae 


porn ceanrveined ~~ tae 
Anderson. PointofDep.10A.M. . 51.9 
10P.M. . 50.2 








both, . 
eccessesserseee ~Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. . 74-0 
10 P. M. . at 


bot - ' 
sssssestrsseees GTS. MOIS. in 100 cub. inair,10 A.M. .264 
10 P.M. .248 
both, .256 


Fair days, 24; rainy days, 7. 

















025 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Leslie. Highest, 10 A,M. 7th e 50.0 

+ Lowest ditto, 3d ° « 58 
Highest,10 P.M. 7th ° 52.0 
o Lowest ditto, 2a ° 5.0 
Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. 24th 64.0 
Lowest ditto, Sth 39.6 
Highest, 10 P.M. 23d 58.6 
Lowest ditto, 10th 38.4 


oy 



























ctesdhcseoses Relat.Hum. Highest,10A-M.3d 95.0 
4 eqoccksasngouspaesepe t ditto, 54.0 
Greatest, 10 P.M. 2d 94.0 
Least ditto, 10th 65.6 
covets Mois. 100 cub. in. Greatest, 10 A.M. 24th .381 
Least ditto, 9th .1%5 
Greatest, 101. M. 23d ~ 320 
Least ditto, 10th = .167 





Wind west of meridian, 23; east of meridian, 8, 





Mereoro.ocical TaB Le, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton~hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice ev 
second 


day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after. 





















































noon. The Observation in the — Ba first column, is taken by the Register 
Ther. J(ther.” | wing. Ther. Barom. | "Ther. Wind. 
July 1 { |-28 13g } IN. Waa toreitter| uly 174 |Aingq |*-704) N83 } IN. W. |Cloudy, 
2{ [M55 1-00 | ..W. [Cloudy. 18{ [A gas] “35 |ACea } |S-W- (Showers 
‘ Ee leg mee Mi SES 
a(S, | EEE on erento] anf | SNE oe 
64 )A'46 | “250|a-s0}["-  |Clear- anf /M-38 | -595/M.65 } Iw, cla. 
6{ /M.58 ae Ww. |Clear. 22{ Mee | ee Grp (We. [Clean 
ot w4 M66} 'chie. |Cleat. 25 Mes] “05/M.7O IW. |clear 
81K 52 or Fe pe nt weda| “sso ncz2s|>  \Gla tne 
of fe A 61 $|N-W- [Clear. 254 (MST | -983.M.0¢ bie, (Thu fim 
ot | eealer em | ike] See) ae 
ot thet X60} |N-W- |Cloudy. a7{|NS1a] “oss aces fle [Clear 
waft | ERAT Nene lone. || sof NEE] 10S 
13 {N50 A-58}|E — [Clear. 204 (so | “900 aces y= {Cleat 
14{ INST | ceoalaccs t (E> (Clear 30 { A498] “ong Ac6s f[= [Cle 
A473] “paola, 58 f|S-2 [Clear. aif {N31 | con aces sie [Cleat 
3 bert Aé5} | [Cloudy. Average of Rain, 1-4 inches. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


i naveuss has been appointed 
nine of Recinboangh, in room 


It. MILITARY. 


Dundas to be Cornet by 
sear met une 1819 


2F. 


ow 


@e 83 


vice Fenton, ret. 4 do. 
Cornet M. LI Tana pte do. 
Cornet and Adj. W. Crauford to oem 
of Lieut. 25 


H Prange to be Cornet by rh zie 
R. Pri to y 
Cornet and Adjutant ad to have 
rank of Lieut. 25 June 
J. R- Broadhead to be Cornet eB we 
vice Hodson, ret. July 
Talbot to be Cornet by purch. vice 

Bai 24 June 
Cornet T. F. rt to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Somerset, Cape Regt. 1 July 
Pa Smoke to be Cornet = vice 
Lindsay, prom. 24 Dr. wd a 

= Ss. Aon to be Cornet bs be a 


say July 1819 
Lieut J. _ to be mpc —_ 

vice Smoke, ret. 1818 
—— C. Deane to be Captain by pureh. 


vice Wallis, re. Oo. 
Cornet M. G. F. Lindsay, from 21 sd to 
be Lieut. by purch. vice Mylne do. 
Lieut. C. Wardell to be Adjutant, = 


Myine 
Brevet Major C. Williamson, from 3 W. I. 
Reg. to be Capt. vice Morle, ret. on h. p. 
5 W. I. Reg. 29 April 1819 
Isaac Beer to be Lieut. Mar Bla- 
ve, on ed 


Gen. Sir H. Johnson, from 81 Fr to 


wera vice dead 12 do. 
Cc. R. M ised, bet 24 Dr. to be 


“ae. vice Winrow, dead 
12 Nov. 1818 
Ensign W. B. Frizell to be Lieut. vice 
Frazer, ae India — Service 13 do. 
i. : 


15 July 1819 


dead 
ole Cniet T. Calder to be 
Wt Read, from h. p. 72 F. to be 


Lieut. T. French tobe Adjutant, vice Bur 
Bisign fi. P- Smith be Lieut. by’ anh. 
- P. Smith to urch. 

, prom. York Ran. si do. 


Smith 
Lieut... W. to be 
Portbury $6 Aug. 18 a 
Ensign J. Stewart to be Lieut, v Tier 


pherson, 
B. J.C. Muirson to be Ensign, vice Davis 
1 Oct, 1815 


tee 


69F. H. D, O'Halloran to be Ensign, ve Cur- 
zon, 53 F. 1 Nov. 
70 ‘Staff Assist. Surg. S. 


Farnden to be Assist. 

Surg. vice yom my 24 June 1819 

75 Lieut. J. to be Captain, vice 

Hood, dead é 15 July 

Ensign R. L. to be Lieut. do. 

7" M. J. py : oF a sib do. 
cui - Molyneux jutant, 

T. Molyneux, res. Adjutant big 

81 Major General Sir J. 5, G. C.B. fm. 

I. to ‘be Colonel, vice 


nson, 5 F. 
85 Brevet Major W. P. De Bathe to be Mayor 
by pur. vice Knox, prom. 4 W. I. Regt. 
4 June 


ry 
Lieut. F. Maunsell to be Captain by purch. 
fn... 7 oo sé Rihet 
si; unter to t. 
ae | Maunsell My tay 3 
Lord C. Paulet to be Ensign by puch. 
Lieut oe Laurin 
86 ieut. C. M* to be Fer wn 
Oct. 1818 


Lean, dead 
Eng J. Holland to be ee do. 
87 cent to be Ensign, vice Carroll, Nom 
1d 


89 ees See from h, p. tobe Ens 
vice Goodwin, prom. _. 

4W.LR. a pd Hon. J. Knox to be Lieut. Colors 

by purch, vice Nixon, ret. 24 June 1819 

R.York Ran. Lieut. C. R. Northey, from 52 F. to 

eS aptain by pur. vice Edwards, 


do. 

R.W. IL, Ran. Ensign W. Midgley to be Lieut. vice 
George, 21 Feb. 

ems 9 and Adjutant P. Gray to have 

rank of Lieut. 22 do. 


Medical Department. 

Staff S W. H. Lys, from h. p. to be § 
Bata P ee waka 35 June hs 
—- P. M*‘ to Ss 
vice Cargpbell . x “= 
Assist Surg. J. M. Bartley, from h. p. 1 D. G. to be 

Assist. urg: to the Forces 
fos. Allen, from R. W. I. Rang. to be 
Assist. Surg. to the Forees 25 do. 
——_——— J. Woodroffe, M. D. to be Assis. Surg. 
to the Forces 


do. 

E. Millet, M. D. to be Assist. Surg. to 

the Forces do. 
——. E, Maher to be Assist. Surg. to the 


Forces do. 
——_——_— W. A. M‘Donough to be Assist. Sutg. 
to the Forces 
—_—_— . Kehoe to be As. Sur. wg For. . 
G, Lloyd do. do. 
Dep. Pu Gen Pratt, from h. da 7% 

rv. George p to - 3 

Pur. to the Forces, vice Ki — h. p. 
W. S. Shiell, Hospital Ass . fe. 
M. P. Birmingham do. 


Garrisons. 

Assist. Surgeon S. G. L lum at 
Southampton, to be Assist. Surg. Oe Chole Hos- 
pital 25 March 

Lieut. J. Gallagher, h. p. 98 F. to be Town 2 abot 
at New Brunswick, enkins, dead 


lor, m vice Sir 
Capt. J. Ta: 1 ay to be J. 
sclow, ot. Gt " CoP June 1819 
2d Capt. Wi Pak, from h. p. to be 2d. 


ait py 2A ret. h. p. ° 

«N CSvanagh to P be Ist Lieut. 11 May 
rh to Re do. do. 
2d Lieut. r Hollingworth from h. p. to be 2d 


ene 9 do. 
M, Whngeld rom h. p tobe 24 Lieut 


vice Seale, dead 
A. Tulloh, from h. p. to be 2d Lt. 11 do. 
Lieut. 8 July 


Gent. Cadet A. Alcock to be 


























Lieut. Col., Earl W 
Col, Daniel, b. p- 98 


we, from 54 F. with Lt. 


Brevet Lieut. Col. Napier from 43 F. with Major 
Havertield, F. p. 





h. 
stan SE nc. wi 
Ry? L. R. with Capt. Arm- 
Dr, 
y from 79 F. rec. diff. with Captain 


h. p. 60 F. 
——— Wilson, from 17 F. rec. diff. with Captain 


h. p. 97 ° 
Fee Ep Ov ta Datars 
and » h. p. 40 F. 


from 2 


£ 
a i 


; h. p. 69 
Ligut Smith, from i0 Dr. with Cornet and Sub- 
Lieut. 1 Life Gds. 
64 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Boyes, h. p. 26 F. 
= —— Thames, from 64 F. ree. dif. with Lt. Jull, 
xe » from 79 F. with Lieut. Crawford, 
from 46 F. with Lieut. Raines, 
ert ate 
Gina: tal. 29 F. rec. diff. with Li- Steuart, 
Wa, kee , from 76 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
1 trom 89 F. with Lieut. Moore, h. p. 
—— Richards, from 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lt. 
Hunter, h. p. 3 Le L. Dr. 
—— Plunket, from 65 F. ree. dif with Perceval, TCU) GS 
dane on from 91 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Buchan, h. p. 25 F. 


ene me ity tee, diff. with Lt. 
Fitz Gerald 


te r 
|: 


Grant, bh} 
ee en 86 F, 
—— Moorhead, from 69 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Dobbin, h. p. 
— p fom 87 F. ree. diff, with Lieut, 
act Seta, fa. 18 
Cornet Seton, 1 Dr. with Lt. Battier, 5D. G. 
pis aes bers, fm. 11 Dr. with Lt. Hare, 21 Dr. 
re =e from 21 Dr. with Ensign Erskine, 
»Pp F. 


Register.— Births. £ Aug. 





Copnet Fubar. from 24 Dr. with Ensign Dighton 
h. p. 84 

2d Lieut. Bruce from Rifle Brig. wi 
Falconar, h. rigs with 24 Lieut, 


“ihewe, 5 ington, from 63 F. with Ensign Ker. 


, from 42 F. rec, diff 
Scott, h. p. 91 F- with Ens 
—— Leslie, fm. 16 F. with Ens. Brand, Lome: 
Se AT He ee Lloyd, h.p, 
—— Gardner, from 59 F. a seenalll 
~~ donald, h. ‘late 4 C eylon Regt. 
Alsop, from 44 F with Paymaster 


Bartlett, h. p. 
Staff Surg. O'Maley, with Staff Surg. Cole, h, Pp 


Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieut. Colonel Nixon 4W.1. 
—_———_—— Cameron 79 r 
Major Smoke 24 Dr, 
Capt. Fenton 2 Dr. 
—— Browne 6 De 
—— Wallace = 
—— Fawards York Rang. 
Lieut. Peters 7 Dr. 
19 Dr. 
Cornet Hodson 16 Dr. 
—— Sir T. C. Style, Bart. 18 Dr. 

Cancelled. 
2d Lieut. Coulston Rifle Brigade 
Reinstated. 
Lieut. F. Bernard, 24 F. 11 Aug. 1808 
Deaths. 

Lieut. General Wm Wynyard, 5 F. 10 July 1819 
obinson, 60 F. June 
Capt. Capt. Ragell, 4F. Trinidad 5 June 


— White, fe 3 Ceylon Fort Pitt p 

—— Ward, h. Pie 3 Gan Bat re 
Lt Rogers, 22 Dr. op 
—— Blagrave, 4 F. Trinidad 


—— Winrow, 30 F. 
-——s 32 F. Corfu 29 Mareh 
| Stepan, 9 June 
—— Burrowes (Adj) ae Bombay 23 Dec. 1818 
Rech p tw, i R. Dowsinien 100g 
7 Beem. Ger. Leg, oar 1 June 
Art. 28 Dec. 1818 


24 L Lieut. and Seale, Royal Art. 
z Heme, SEF. 18 Dec. 1818 











Paymaster White 

Assist. Surg. Black. oe F. Mauritius 27 Feb. 1819 
Swindle, 70 
Muller, h. Pp rien. Leg. 5 June 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 
23. Pad ebay mer , Kentish Town, the 
wife of the Rev. eager ason, being her 


of Rear-Admiral 


and the third, a male, the same da’ jt oe 
The mother and three infants are 

July 1. At Cramond House, Mrs John- 

of Annandale, a son = Pring heir. 

2. At Howard ne og 

3. At Ramornie H 


James Heriot "House, Fishing, the 
<—S , the lady of Mr J. H. Wishart, 


ne at at Ferrybank, ‘vrs Fleming, Flisk Mane, + 
vee At Edinbu , Mrs J. B. a daughter. 
at Mrs Murray Melville Soot finbrgh, 8 
% "7. Mrs John Ruel, George Street, Edinburgh, 
"10. At t Leith, Mrs Captain Ramage, royal BvY, 
¢ “Tinnis, Mrs Ballantyne of Phunhope, 
Ts At ie Cottage, the lady of Lestat 
— At Castle, Lady Campbell, 2 80m 























Bis S63 Bless G82 2 2 PePPkEseyrFa> “PGR PIS EF ES 


Jt. At Mayne, the lady of Colonel Hay of Wes- 
a 

ae Bini 

ie Set, Dub, the lady of James 

Pa Atk the lady of Alex. 

re At lie et at Edinburgh, Mia Mowbray 

SE ASiandwick P Place, the lady of 


me PS ot, Ant a son, 


MARRIAGES. 


5. At Port-Glasgow, C Robert Gil 
im kinson, to Eleonora, daughter of R. Brown, Esq. 


24. At Moret near Aberdeen, John Cameron, 
. to Eliza, only daughter of 


ira, oq. 
#8. At Dundee, Robert Stirling Graham, Esq. 
m, to Miss Mary-Ann Jobson, eldest 
pA aereme yer ony Esq. of Rosemount. 


At Liverpool, the Rev. James Macgowan, 
maner of the academy, Seel Street, to Miss Susan- 
nah of the county of Westmoreland. 


At House, Robert Orr, 
cnet John Orr, ag to Eliza, thin duh 


Se ete ih louse, Witton Flegning , Esq- 
banker, Cupar, to Helen, eldest da ter of Alex. 
Bonar, Esq. of Ratho, banker in Edinburgh. 

July 1. At Gallanach, Dugald Campbell, Esq. 
bin of Idendres, to Jane, e daughter of the 
sees Macdougal, = of Magen of Ste alee 

t Corslie, Robert A’ raw 
i wel to Guvunenl Jeux 


Robert Falkirk: 

ee a 
W.5S. to Ann, eldest daug hter of Charles Hay, Esq. 
16. At rJ.F. 

| ~rsemidie eldest daughter of Mr James 
= At , William Bogue, Esq. of Kirk- 
land, in the Haddington, to Miss Eliza- 
beth West, of tenan 
Colonel John 
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order of St Louis, commander of the Legion of 
Honour, &e. to Lady Maria Caroline Brundenell 
ee ee 


“0. At Edinburgh, Mr R. Robertson, jun. Glas- 
coms Cea of the late Mr J. 


— At Paisley, 

General J. Paterson, to puanaoe deatene 
of the late Mr John Miller, manufacturer. 

is Sanam, Be see eae 

peng ety ot. eldest Aarghter of William Wrightson, 

of Cusworth. ; 


Esq. 

21. At Edin! M ae ee 
ziliers, to Seah dase oni how wh 
Beyd, _ of Pinkill, A 

2. A Broughton Skreet, 1 Edinburgh, James 
éoahek Esq. to Miss Eliza H. Beil, 


DEATHS. 


Oct. 1818." At a, Mr George Hamilton, 
seeond son of the late John Hamilton, Esq. of Pol- 
mont Bank, 


Dec. 23. In the interior of India, Bie one 
Rainnie Anderson, of the Honourable India 
—— an youngest son of John Auder- 


oo —— At Bangalore, after one inl- 
aon, SE iam Sim erchant, Madras. 
27. At Golden Grove Hatate, island of 
Debene after a severe mp Archibald 
Esq. aged 24 years, son of ieutenant-C 
Campbell of Argyleshire. 

In March last, off Vera Cruz, of a 


ver, 15, $s 3 and es da’ 
pom panties at the loss of 

Symons; both vom boas his 
Majesty’s - Sybille and comnelt J. W. Sy- 
mons, Esq. . 

Near Falmouth, Jamaica, in the end of March 
last, Wood, an atniable and excellent 
character, whose val and ing 
will be remembered by his surviving relations 
and friends. 


June 3. At ay at Mr bag ty Mg estes 
Row, Major Thomas B roughame, late of the Hon- 
ourable India C service. 

15. At Beaumont Place, burgh, i in her 20th 
Elizabeth 


year, Miss of 

the late Mr James tbody, Rat manfactuer in 
Glasgow; and on 2ist, his son, Mr 

Light , hatter, in his 22d 


Hoge sel 7 Mr James Weatherly, tenant in 


eae tt 
eS of Soughtontall 


Drowned, between Coll and Ardnamurchan, 
Mz Donald Maconia, ler Sn the iand of 


Th At London, aged 82, William Wallis, Esq. 
the oldest surzeo Snes , and last re- 
pee A those w year 1 
eommand of tain Phipps 
grave, in the Reschorse and Carcase, 
— to the North Pole, in which enterprise he 
Was surgeon on the Carease. 
18. At Glasgow, Mee J. writing-master, 
ge 57; and on See son James, aged 11. 


ae awe. + Mr William 
— At Perth, Mrs Stewart of 


eR 


20. At Zurich, in the ‘the 55d Mop te bin age, Mr 
Henry Lavater, physician, son 
it of that 


name, 
1. At Newton-u Ayr, 

100. He was a songuaat-io ca th ners soy be the 
Dundee, aged 19, son 
? Castlehill 
Baroness Mordaunt of Turvey, aged 52. her 
death this old peerage descends to his a By ne 
Duke of Gordon, who also succeeds to the entailed 
estate of Durris, in K 


23. In 
— At Airdrie, the 


ire. 
, Mr Patrick Meik. 


Duneanson, 
initia of le eatlate ssaguagetion teeoks in the 
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of his and 27th of his ministry. He 
eet, aeons the various quali- 
constitute an x 

At Milton, the infant son of Sir David Hunter 


At Philip R.N. 
4. At Lieut.-General Rey- 
nolds, of the Honourable East India Company's 
service, on the wm ER 

— At John Richmond, mer- 


i 


— At Hursley Park, in Sir William 
» Bart. county of 
Southampton in Parliaments, but 


1806, on account of ill health. 

— At Smeaton, in the 8lst year of his age, Sir 
George Buchan i of Smeaton, for- 
merly one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer. 

27. At Middleton House, John ery it- 

of the late bald Hep- 


burn Mi . of Middleton. 

29. A ‘Abbeville, an his way to Marma- 
duke Constable Maxwell, Esq. of T: coun- 
ty of Dumfries, and of Everingham, in the county 


a eera ck cuatiet veel el 
Macfarlane, son of Mrs’ Sandi- 
Duncan Macfarlane, Esq- Glas- 


— At his seat at Newlands, in Recusty of 
ton, the Honourabie Admiral Sir Wm 
Corn G. C. B. Vice-Admiral of England, &c. 
&c. 
6. At Forbes Lodge, Alexander Forbes, Esq. of 
Invernan. 


_ oe Mr Adam Christison, sur- 
geon, . 
. At Portobello, Charles, son of Henry 
David Brkine, Ex of Ammon 
Mrs Murra of Mitchelstone. , 
ameron ghter of the late Mr John Cameron, 
t, 


mer \. 
— At St Andrew’s, Mr William Paterson, hair- 


dresser. 
8. Ja Sipeathort, afes 2 chest illness, the Rev. 
pomp Imrie, in 72d year of his age, and 34th 





in Sloane Street, Chelsea, James 





Register.—Deaths. ae 


Hay, . former! ker of the ° 

Hote offasembly of te _ of ne note 
- At Stirling, Captain James C: , 

Briton Indiaman . TRIOS A gh 


12. At Dalkeith, Mr George Rae, merchant 


13. At Dunbar, of scarlet fever, Peter, aged thrée 
years, eldest son of George Sandilands, 

— At Seaton House, 
ana, the infant daugh 


14. At Kensington Palace, Lady Porter, relict 
of Sir Stanier Porter, Knight. 

15. At the manse of Pittenweem, in the presby- 
tery of St Andrew’s, the Rev. Dr Jams Nairne of 
Claremont, minister of that parish, in the 69th 

ear of his and the 44th of his ministry. Dr 
airne died father of his presbytery, as his 
‘ather and father had done. The family have 
favoured in Providence by a long tract of 
B's grand the: and fath havi pep h 
's ‘father and father hav: 
ministers in the same presbytery. sith 
one for 68 and the other for 53 years. Their united 
incumbences amount to 164 years, while for 116 
qneesenve seen Dt have , in the 
in a state 
of body, insomuch that latterly he Fad to sit in 
the pulpit, Dr Nairne’s mind continued to be in 
full vigour to the last; and the variety of his du- 
ties the last time he preached is striking :—on the 
second Sunday before his death, he not only did 
his usual forenoon duty, but in addition, 
— i the sacrament of baptism, and ce- 


ted a marriage. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Ann Fraser, relict of Mr 
John Rae, surgeon. 

17. At Gallatown, near Dysart, Mr Dav. Thom- 
son, late it there; and, at Coaltown, on 
the preceding evening, his son, David. 

is. At 
Nisbet. 


: 


i 


ersewell, William Bertram, Esq. of 


19. At Edinburgh, Isabella, only daught 
Andrew Brown, bookseller, Lei 
20. At his house, Albany-street, Edinburgh, at 
advanced age, John Playfair, Esq. Professorof } 
ral Philosophy in the university of thiseity. Noman 
ever, ps, deserved or enjoyed a larger share 
of the publicesteem. By the world at large he was 
Tres for his great and various 









































terment. 
— At Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh, Miss Murray, 

only daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. Dean 

Murray of Killaloe, in Ireland. 

Late At Clifton, Mrs Spear, the lady of 

Joseph , R. N. She was the 

of the late Ludowick Grant, Esq. of 


and a near relative of the Duke of Gordon and the 


At Oze, in the Isle 
acleod. 
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